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THE LOVER'S SEAT. 
ge. 


CHAPTER 1. 


It was on an evening in September long ago,—but one neva 
forgets such things down to the minutest details, that two 
friends, after rambling through the beautiful woods that clothe 
the hills on which the Crystal Palace now stands, had passed 
through the garden of a lone road-side inn near the inclusure 
that bears the name of the Beulah Spa, and were resting theim- 
selves on the sloping side of that high ground in a sequestered 
bower, from which there was a prospect over a richly cultivated 
valley that reaches to the Surrey hills. The sun was beginning 
to get low amidst those magnificent clouds which render so 
peculiarly beautiful its autumnal setting; though Shakspeare 
perhaps intended to convey a doubtful compliment by saying,— 


‘6 He smiles as ’twere a cloud in autumn.” 


The garden was well stocked with those trees that rejoice the 
eye when the bright sun with kindly distant beams gilds ripened 
fruit. If you were for classical images, or had ever heard of 
such a place, you might have thought unlocked the garden of 
the Hesperides, where the apples were pure gold. Passing 
through a little gate, you find the hill side overgrown with wild 
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furze, blackberry bushes, and broom; and then at the end 
of a blind alley, that in gayest holiday time secms to feel not 
the footing of one passenger, you arrive at the bower all but 
forgotten, as it seems, at present. Itislike the spot of which Sir 
Walter Raleigh says, that only Love could find you out in it. 
Some ancient fir-trees with laurels at their base, intermingled 
with the brightness of many-tinted blooms which gleamed like 
stars through their shade, separate this uncultivated ground 
from the garden, forming a screen on the north and east, 
but to the south and west the view is open to all the beauties of 
nature and of art which adorn that suburban paradise. 

How sweet for moments to persons escaped from a city these 
solitary places are! How wantonly the wind breathes through 
the leaves, and courts and plays with them! Hark, hark! Oh 
sweet, sweet! how the birds record too! Oh thought! that is 
dearest and deepest in the human heart, surpassing utterance, 
in such a harmony art thou begotten; insuch sott air, so gentle, 
lulled and nourished! John Paul Richter says he remembers a 
summer’s day, when he was returning about two o'clock, watch- 
ing the splendid sunny mountain side, and when an (until then 
unexperienced) undefined longing came over him of mingled 
pain and pleasure. “Ah,” says his biographer, ‘it was the 
whole nature awaking and thirsting after the heavenly gifts of 
life that lay as vet concealed, undefined, and colourless in the 
deep folds of the heart; but an accidental sunbeam partially 
reveals them. There is a time of longing which knows not the 
name of its own object, which at best can only name itself. It 
is not the hour of moonlight, whose silvery sca so softly melts 
the heart, and makes it feel the Infinite, so much as it is the 
light of the afternoon sun, spreading itself over a wide prospect, 
which exercises this power of awakening a painful, boundless 
aspiration.” 

The scene I am attempting to describe might have reminded 
one of this passage. These two friends, whose presence we are 
recalling, at all events, without knowing any thing of John Paul 
Richter, agreed to rest here some time; and so the reader must 
fancy that he sees them sitting down side by side, the diamond 
trellis round the entrance of the arbour forming a sort of frame 
to the view, as if the natural landscape were really a picture. 
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He must imagine a!so the air breathing upon them most sweetly, 
and all the place as being suffused with a general pleasure 
showing like the peaceful bower of happiness. He must not forget 
to note the time also of this meeting ; for, as the German writer 
has already told us, there is something in that too, since the 
evening like the dawn has peculiar attractions; and not for 
men alone, but it would almost seem for some plants, like the 
mignonette, which is sweeter and more penetrating at the set- 
ting as well as at the rising of the sun than at noon. In short, 
he must suppose every thing co-operating to form one of those 
happy hours that are easier felt than analyzed and detined. 
One might have felt like Aminta saying to Lisauro, in the 
“ Maid in the Mill,”’ 


- Pray be merry, 
The birds sing as they meant to entertain you ; 
Every thing smiles abroad ; every thing is in love.”’ 


Or like Raybright, in the “Sun’s Darling,” exclaiming. 





“ The rose-lipp’d dawning 

Is not so melting, so delicious ; 
Turn me into a bird, that I may sit 
Still singing in such boughs.” 


Or, for we must be in the vein of poesy now, one might have 
had the feeling of another when he says,— 


“ Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 
Every thing is happy now, 
Every thing is upward striving ; 
’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue— 
'Tis the natural way of living.” | 


But who are these friends supposed to be?) Why, as for that, 
reader, you must know that the real is already changed intu the 
ideal, and so you will be relieved from the burden of your 
curiosity, unless you would even still inquire as to whom we 
suppose them to be in their transformed character, though even 
then we have no answer perhaps that will perfectly satisfy you. 
However, this much ought to be sufficient. Every book vou 
know that is composed after certain approved models must 

bo 
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begin by the mention of some listeners or speakers. Vlato and 
Cicero introduce their dialogues by representing as the speaker 
a Gorgias or a Protagoras, a Brutus or a Cato, all very grand 
personages in their way, no doubt. Mr. Southey, for the same 
purpose, in his Colloquies on Society, rather unhappily perhaps, 
brings in actually the ghost of Sir Thomas More and himself 
under the mellifluous name of Montesinos. Compared with such 
characters our henceforth fictitious couple, who seem uncon- 
scious that they are observed, would cut but a poor figure. 
Ask no more about them. As they must be persons of a con- 
dition and character expressly appropriate to the subject that is 
to be discussed, it must suffice to feel sure that they do not 
come direct from Belgravia, or, as the ancients would say, that 
thev neither wear Jove’s sandals nor arrive ‘from the Academy.”’ 
It is not necessary therefore to speak more about them, they 
are intended to have such little pretensions to notice and are so 
common. Perhaps if you asked them you would only hear 
sung .— 
“« Supposing I were you, 
Supposing you were me, 
Supposing each was somebody else, 
I wonder who we should be.”’ 


As Festus Says : 


‘The lady was of course like others fair, 
And made her lover do just as she pleased ; 
They look’d, sang, walk’d, talk’d folly, just as all 
Such couples do; adored each other; thought, 
Spoke, wrote, dream’d of and for nought on earth 
Except themselves ; and so on.”’ 


But you are inquisitive. Before their change into the inythical 
state with what were they regaling themselves? Nothing very 
precious ; only blackberries that they had just been gathering. 
But what had they been reading there? Neither the ‘Tusculan 
Disputations nor the Phzedo nor the Banquet. It is, if you will 
know all, a song book and the London Journal. You sce what 
revelations come from asking irrelevant questions. Briefly and 
once for all, you must put out of your head the fancy that there 
was any thing in the place or in the persons to suggest what is at 
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all extraordinary or in the least out of the common way either in 
regard to the reading or to the pastime or to the characters. It 
was not the moment to have one’s thoughts directed either to the 
lofty page of old romance or to the philosophy of history or to 
mystic learning, as when men are drinking a deep draught of 
forest solitude, walking through its holy colonnades. But it 
did seem to be the very place and time to open our eyes to 
admire the beauty, and our heart to love the good, and our 
understanding to discern the depth of common things, of 
familiar every-day things. ‘To a looker on at least, finding him- 
self in such a spot, with so great a charm shed around, appre- 
clating the beauty of the sky, the trees, and shrubs, and the no 
less moral beauty of an artless nature, with such a deep, quiet 
sense of the sweetness of moments in which every thing strange, 
unusual, or transcendental was excluded, or at least invisible, 
the occasion might have suggested the plan of such a work as 
the present, bearing the two titles of the ‘ Lover's Seat,” to 
signify the point of view from which, for a reason vou shall 
shortly hear, the world will be looked at, and “ Cathemérina,” 
to sound grander, which the printer need not trouble himself to 
put into Greek characters, because all that the word means tu 
say is ‘daily things,” which of course are common things. 
For one so placed, observer of such a scene, might naturally have 
begun to think on the excellence of common as distinguished 
trom out-of-the-way things in relation to beauty, virtue, and 
truth. Ifone of the friends before him referred to beauty, there 
was the sun that shines for all the world with such a divine, 
incomparable charm ; if to truth, there was the book of nature 
before him, represented by the scenery, by the wild berries 
and the grass-grown path, of which ‘there is not a leaf or 
blade too mean to be some happy creature's palace ;”” if to good- 
ness, there was what could be found perhaps in every garret of 
the city they had just left—without any social distinctions or con- 
ventional respectability—his companion. 


What happy things are youth and love and sunshine! 
How sweet. to feel the sun upon the heart, 
To know it is lighting up the rosy blood, 
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And with all joyous feelings, prism-hued, 
Making the poor breast shine like a spar-grot * !”’ 


And yet there is a dash of melancholy too in this golden cha- 
lice ; and therefore he who saw the couple seated thus, when he 
came to think about them afterwards, composed these lines, not 
perhaps inappropriately inscribed upon a lover’s seat: 


‘‘ Enjoy while you may the hour bright, 
While you and she sit near ; 
’Tis sweet, ’tis blissful, and ’tis right, 
But it may cost you dear. 


For days may come when you must part, 
And then you will know sorrow, 

When you will read within your heart, 
We cannot meet to-morrow. 


To-morrow speaks of hope and bliss, 
But when it still delays, 

A pang is the remembered kiss, 
Pangs are the lover’s ways. 


What is all beauty then to you? 
The hills and vales so fair ? 

When she you once so fondly knew 
Can not be with you there? 


The garden it is sweet and gay ; 
You walk amidst the flowers ; 

But it is bitterness to stay 
Within these trellised bowers. 


For they recall the scene and day 
When she gave grace to all ; 

And now that you alone must stray, 
The silence does appal. 


No more that silver voice you hear, 
No more can see that smile, 

Which could all heaven thens§ring near, 
And death itself beguile. 


* Festus. 
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Oh! sadly show those flowers bright ; 
The sun can please no more; 

All that is fair afflicts your sight, 
Your happy days are o’er. 


But why such ills anticipate ? 
Why fear ideal sorrow ? 

Fond pair, do not distrust your fate, 
Nor cease to say To-morrow.” 


But enough of this. Let us proceed to our general subject. 

It is strange what pleasure many persons feel in seeking 
things that appear extraordinary and elevated above the com- 
mon, forgetting that 


- “ Not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle; but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom ; what is more is fame, 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence, 
And renders us in things that most concern 
Unpractised, unprepared, and still to seek.” 


The educated classes at all times, and at certain periods of life 
those persons who seem the best disposed for self-culture, con- 
tract a most irrational disdain fur whatever does not wear the 
character of the uncommon. Seeking all the rareness and 
variety the world can offer, they seem to hold the principle, 
‘¢ Que rara, cara;” and to agree with only one part of Aris- 
totle’s proposition, saying “that the more rare good is greater 
than the abundant *,” which he qualifies in the next sentence 
by observing, that in another view the abundant or common is 
better than the rare. ‘They are unutterably shocked when 
things about them seem brought by some accident on a level, 
and when they think “there is nothing left remarkable beneath 
the visiting moon.” Akenside even, in treating on the pleasures 
of imagination, requires the same vast expenditure of prodigious 
things, of objects new and strange. ‘‘ A musician,” as Hazlitt 
says, ‘‘ if asked to play a tune, will select that which is the most 
difficult and the least intelligible. A painter, if shown a work 
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of art, will dwell upon the academic skill displayed in it,—the 
worst judges of pictures being, he adds, first, picture-dealers ; 
next, perhaps, the directors of the British Institution; and 
after them, in all probability, the members of the Royal Aca- 
demy.” So it is with observers of all kinds who seek separation 
from what is common. “Singularity, the love of distinction, a 
morbid passion for what they deem alone wonders, mere whim, 
an impatient and unsettled turn of mind, the want of sudden 
and strong excitement, of some new plaything for the imagina- 
tion, are lords of the ascendant, and they are at every step get- 
ting the start of reason, truth, nature, common sense, and 
feeling.” Indeed, this propensity is so strong and wide in its 
range, that, as Fontenelle observes, “truth itself and nature’s 
grandest works are nothing in the estimation of those possessing 
it if stript of mystery. I am convinced,” he says, “ that if 
these people were to see the order of the universe as it is, and 
without the virtues of numbers, the properties of planets, or the 
fatalities ascribed to certain times or to certain revolutions, they 
would feel impelled to cry out after beholding this admirable 
spectacle, ‘What! is thatall?’’’ They seek to estimate, to love, 
and to embrace, to think, to utter, and to do only difficult, rare, 
unusual, extraordinary, hidden things, as if holding that vulgar 
dictum, ‘pie-lid makes people wise ;” and as if they were 
unable to appreciate the beauty, virtue, and truth that lie open 
in common objects, in common virtues and persons, in common 
minds and plain familiar thoughts; whereas the fact is, that by 
neglecting common things in the visible order, we pervert our 
talents and falsify our taste; by disregarding them in morals 
and in life we become irrational, exclusive, and eccentric; by 
contravening them in philosophy, including religion, we come 
to show ourselves exaggerated, fanatical, and absurd. Words 
can hardly express what a source of enjoyment would be 
secured, and what a sum of danger and wretchedness of every 
kind, to say nothing of the ridiculous, avoided by cultivating a 
sense of the beauty, goodness, and truth that reign in things 
and persons that surround us in every place and every hour. 
For the common order of things or nature is the storehouse of 
beauty, goodness, and truth, teeming with inexhaustible variety ; 
und, as a great author says, “ he who looks at them with steady 
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eyes will find enough to employ all his admiration and all his 
sagacity.”’ That famous Aristotle, as we have observed, admits 
in the very passage just quoted, that in one point of view the 
common or abundant is better than the rare, for the enjoyment 
of it exceeds that of the other; whence it is said, “ water is the 
best of things.”” Natural philosophers are full of admiration for 
common things. Thus they write books entitled ‘Common 
things explained ;” they write on the “teaching of common 
things ;’’ showing how important may be the scientific lessons 
drawn from them, they write on the chemistry of common life. 
Who, they ask, is not interested in common life? Every day 
this common life abounds with marvels more astonishing than 
any performed by human dexterity or imagined in Eastern 
fiction. The air we breathe, the water we drink, the soil we 
cultivate, the plants we rear, the bread we eat, the beverages 
we drink, the odours we inhale, are the theme of their volumes. 
But no one seems as yet to have formally extended this survey 
of common things to those that belong to the artistic, moral, and 
metaphysical order; and yet ought not artists, moralists, theo- 
logians, and common observers from among the peuple gene- 
rally to think also about the excellences of common things in 
the sphere with which they are familiar; to remark the beauties 
of the visible world, the beauties of common life, the virtues of 
common life, the obedience, docility, kindness, and self-devotion 
of common life; the principles, the belief, and hopes of com- 
mon life; the forms that we see, the tones in which we speak, 
the acts we perform, the attentions we evince towards each 
other, the truths we believe in? The fastidious habits of 
polished society incline men to reject as incapable of interesting 
them whatever does not present itself in connexion with those 
habits; but, as Hazlitt says, ‘“‘some of the plamest weeds 
become beautiful under the microscope.”’ It is the benevolent 
provision of nature, that in proportion as you feel the necessity 
of extracting interest from common things, you are enabled to 
do so; and the very least that this familiarity with homeliness 
will do for us is to render our artificial delicacy less liable to 
annoyance. Without exaggerating the importance of our sub- 
ject, one could show that the habits its consideration would 
generate might serve some minds even as a prevention of 
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insanity. It has been lately said that our system of education 
and our habits in society foster those diseases of the mind which 
seek their victims among the finest intellects. The views here 
involved might check the first symptoms of the malady, and 
arrest its course when seeking the extraordinary with such 
words as, 


—— ‘That way madness lies—let me shun that. 
No more of that.”’ 


But how, we shall be asked by grave and solemn people, can 
common things furnish sufficient scope for the boundless capa- 
cities of the taste, the moral susceptibilities, and the intellect? 
We may answer, You perhaps look but on the outside, or with 
mere scientific eyes on the interior of common things around you, 
and so the chief excellence escapes your notice; but if you were 
to penetrate below that surface, using still only common eyes, 
you would begin to suspect that, familiar as they are, there 
might be a secret connected with them that was worth knowing. 
At all events a few hours spent in considering these daily ordi- 
nary household things in a light that may be new to many 
persons, viewing them in regard to the beauty that they present, 
to the virtues they involve, and to the truths they elicit, will not 
prove time thrown away, or lead us to consort with paradoxes ; 
for such a study may be the means of discovering to us quite a 
new actual world, and of opening fields of pleasure, and of the 
most useful occupation too, that when once seen will never 
afterwards be closed against us. 

The poet said it was difficult to speak of common things well— 


“‘ Difficile est proprie communia dicere.”’ 


Perhaps one reason is that common things were intended to 
speak for themselves, and therefore to need no orator. Be that 
as it may, for the reasons just alleged it is in the presence of 
some persons a difficult task to be their advocate ; and I believe, it 
might be added in justification of this book, that no one in this or 
any other country has hitherto undertaken it, excepting when 
they have been examined in an exclusively scientific and mate- 
rial character, in which I am very willing to leave them in the 
hands of others better qualified than myself to expose their 
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merits. My enterprise therefore will on every ground have 
claim to indulgence since, besides having no predecessor on 
this walk, it is not my process to speak of ‘‘antres vast or 
deserts idle,’”’— 


‘‘ And of the cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,’’ 


but only of such very familiar common every-day things as 
‘those distressful strokes that youth must suffer.’ Neverthe- 
less I can promise myself, I think, a favourable audience at the 
lover’s seat, where minds are natural and humanized. Hotspur, 
quite in accordance with their way of thinking, complains of 
hearing continually Glendower speak 


‘“‘ Of the dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies ; 
And of a dragon and a finless fish, 
A clip-wing’d griffin, and a moulten raven.” 
Adding, 
‘«« ___ T had rather live 
With cheese and garlic, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me 
In any summer-house in Christendom.” 


It will be scen, as we proceed, that for any purpose of pleasure 
of the intellect or of the heart, we need not 


‘“‘ A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene,” 


but that it will be sufficient to sit here awhile under the trees, and 
cast our eyes around on the common things that are on every 
side either present or remembered; nor need we be talking of 
the Alps and Apennines, the Pyrenean and the river Po, nor 
even of what is close at hand, “our palace crystalline and its 
radiant roof,” but the impressions resulting from what we see and 
consider here belonging to the common order of things will be 
enough to satisfy us. Common things seem unworthy of a 
thought when viewed on one side only; but, as I said before, if 
any one were to turn towards you the other side, the side on 
which nature intended we should sometimes look on them, 
you would see how they sparkle. This is what we must endea- 
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vour to do, lifting the veil from the hidden beauty, virtue, and 
truth of commonest things, and making familiar objects be as if 
they were not familiar, stripping the covering of custom from 
the world, and laying bare the naked and sleeping loveliness 
which is the spirit of its forms. It is not necessary that we 
should know any thing above common things, but only that we 
should feel a good deal about them. I propose that we should 
study them as a great author tells us he studies most things—in 
a rambling, discursive, and, to say the truth, somewhat vagabond 
fashion—neglecting those parts of the subject ordinarily adopted 
by sensible, studious men, and addicting ourselves instead to 
the consideration of those parts which they generally neglect. 
I propose that we should look at common things as such, and 
not as objects either of mere unobserved use or of scientific 
curiosity ; that we should look at them not with reference to 
mechanical or out-of-the-way studies, but in their social, pic- 
turesque, every-day character, just in short as common people, 
men and women, look at them; only with the difference, perhaps, 
of being ourselves here conscious of their excellence in regard to 
the threefold division of heads under which we intend to survey 
them. 

But some one will say, perhaps, that he does not understand 
being invited to view things from such a point as this, and that 
it would be beneath him to do so. He has been accustomed, he 
may tell us, to survey life from higher ground—as, for instance, 
from the standing-ground of the heroic ages, of lofty characters, 
and patrician feeling, and of honour; or, loftier still, from the 
standing-ground of history, of divinity, and of the supernatural. 
Well, the tales of errant-knighthood, stuffed with the relations 
of marvellous adventure, with which he began, formed not 
indeed of themselves an elevated standing-point to view the 
world from; but then honour was connected with them, and 
high chivalrous or patrician feeling may have been undoubtedly 
alofty eminence. After passing, as he tells us of himself, through 
the sphere of divinity, and of history, and of what a German 
philosopher perhaps would call those transcendental idealists 
whose chief principle it was to die to the world; after travers- 
ing the sphere of philosophic wanderers in search of truth, ex- 
ploring the highest paths of idealized conception, and after 
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looking round him on the world thus from the standing-point of 
honour, from the standing-point of history, and from the stand- 
ing-point of religious philosophy, it may seem a rather abrupt 
descent to propose entering on a view of the things around us from 
the standing-ground of common life, of mankind, of sympathy 
with the ordinary feelings and conditions of humanity, espe- 
cially when that ground is contracted, as we propose, into the 
spot that may be called the Lover’s seat, as implying that things 
will be viewed from it with the eyes and mind of two common 
persons taken at hazard out of the population, without preten- 
sions of any kind, only that being in love with each other, 
they are therefore naturally in love with all things in general 
that they see, and therefore, unknown to themselves, the 
best qualified to survey them. But though it may seem 
thus a descent for him at first sight, and appear a return- 
ing to earth and resting on it, he ought to regard it as 
being in reality, in accordance with the strictest philosophic 
exigencies, a completion of all his former enterprises. ‘“ For,”’ 
to speak philosophically, as addressing such a proficient, “‘ sym- 
metry is the limit towards which the all-pervading law of action 
and reaction ever tends*.”” And asin the physical world this 
is the condition of statical equilibrium—as all over the uni- 
verse the movements that may be observed in bodies are to 
be regarded as so many efforts on the part of the grand 
agencies of nature to establish symmetrical and stable com- 
positions, in which they do not completely succeed only because 
of the conflict and antagonism arising from local agencies or 
particular circumstances or forces, as rivers running to the sea 
and wearing away the mountains are agencies of the law of 
gravitation approximating the globe to the form of a sphere, as 
even the movements of the atmosphere are as symmetrical as 
circumstances will admit, as matter itself is ever tending more 
to crystallize, that is to symmetrize—so in the intellectual 
order symmetry, or the avoidance of any preponderance of one 
set of truths to the prejudice of another, is the order to which 
we should endeavour to make our own mind, and whatever 
emanates from it, conformable, preventing undesirable and ex- 
treme results. But why, he will ask, lead us to the Lover's 
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seat and choose lovers as the readers and listeners? For a very 
practical and philosophical reason. Men are insensible to the 
beauty of common things through social pride and dislike of 
nature; they are insensible to the virtue of common things 
through spiritual pride and worldly ambition; and they are 
blind to the truth of common things through intellectual pride 
and self-love amorous of distinction and singularity. But from 
social pride and dislike of nature, from spiritual pride and 
worldly ambition, from jntellectual pride and self-love amorous 
of singularity lovers are in a common, as distinguished from a 
transcendental, way, most free of all persons. ‘Therefore lovers 
are the best qualified to pursue the inquiry which is here pro- 
posed; and we must suppose ourselves too in their physio- 
logical condition, if we would understand or reap the benefit of 
all that is to follow. The title of the work must not, therefore, 
lead our suspicious friend to think disparagingly of the object; 
or of himself, if he should approach it with favour, as if it could 
be traced to some passion, or to the remembrance of some 
charm operating on the sensibilities, and causing hallucination 
in the judgment. Such persons as this title indicates have been 
chosen simply from a belief that they are in general the most 
likely to take not only what may be called a common view of 
things in general, but also one that is most free from the mists 
of those evils which cause the greatest obscurity in the way of 
looking at them. 

As for the choice of the subject itself, it may be truly said to 
spring from an intellectual want, and a conviction of the sober 
‘understanding that the order of truths concerned with the use 
and enjoyment of common things is of essential importance to 
correct the irregular and engrossing tendencies which exist in 
the other spheres of thought, when that order is put aside to 
allow the latter an undue and unnatural preponderance. With 
Pindar therefore I might say, even with a view to these light 


pages, 
“The shaft of truth I throw, and boundless is my theme.” 
Can there be, in fact, in all philosophy a lesson of more prac- 


tica] value than that which teaches us to think, speak, and act 
in conformity with these three maxims—that the beautiful is 
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what is most cheap, so cutting off avarice and ambition by the 
roots; that virtue is what is most common, so extirpating 
fanaticism, superstition, and vain-glory; that truth is what is 
nearest to us in the common sense of men, in tradition, and in 
nature itself, so reducing all opinions to the soberness and 
standard of the revealed eternal wisdom which is in harmony 
with reason and with nature? We shall find in the end that to 
turn towards common things thus like two lovers, with a doting 
and a seemingly for the moment exclusive regard, is but a bend- 
ing back to straighten the rod; that it is not to leave but to 
rivet, as it were with a secret interior chain, only the stronger 
for not being attended with the clank of names and words, our 
affection for the very subjects which our friend has talked of 
as having constituted his previous studies—our love for honour, 
for wisdom, for the lessons of history, and for religion in the 
highest, most positive, and most transcendental form, which, so 
far from being antagonistic and distasteful, proves nutritive and 
congenial to the humanist who studies the philosophy of common 
things. We shall find too that this descent, if it must still be 
called so, will render a peculiar service to some minds, tuning 
them from discords which the extravagance of others may have 
produced. What those results are we may so pass over in 
silence as yet to leave them looking at them and keeping them 
in mind. But if any one reverting thus to his own former 
studies should fear a charge of inconsistency from the turn of 
thought that is proposed here, he should be reminded that it is not 
justly incurred by a moderation and adaptation of thoughts and 
subjects to suit a change of times and of dangers. For, to use 
the language of a true lover of his country, ‘‘ This he should 
have learned, this he has seen, this he has read in the best 
writings, this has been transmitted to him by the wisest and 
most constant men, both in this kingdom and in other countries 
—that not always the same things are to be urged by the same 
persons; but that those are to be defended which the state of 
the republic, the inclinations of the age,.and the exigencies of 
concord may require.” This is perhaps what he has done, and 
which assuredly he should wish always to do; and the freedom 
which is our birthright, and which we all desire, which he has 
never given up and never will give up, he may believe consists 
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not in pertinacity, but in a certain moderation, while embracing 
not a part but the universality of truth. 

The course before us may be void of pretensions, demanding 
not genius, but observation; not eloquence, but common sense ; 
not gravity, but smiles or tears, as the subject may inspire at 
the moment, but the more simple it is the more some persons 
whose necessities are kept in view will be attracted by it: for 
whatever our objector may say respecting his own unwillingness, 
they will think that for their parts they need repose after con- 
verse with the transcendental; and, as the old poet says, 


‘‘ The satiety of mortals is grievous to incur *.”’ 


They will for a season have had enough of it. They will be 
moderate now; and, in fact, the greatest truths are too ethereal 
for human nature’s daily food. Are we not told that St. John 
the Evangelist had his pet bird? We cannot be always climbing 
precipices and surveying the world as it were from the bed of 
St. Kevin at the seven churches. Having been once inducted 
into it, we may be permitted to repose our limbs in a bower such 
as this. Besides, experience may have taught many what we 
shall prove later, that these highest truths involved in the 
theologico-philosophic view must either embrace within their 
limits what is common and most familiar, or else lose their 
value, Every thing, at all events, in turn is best. ‘ Quod 
semper audes agere, semper non ages,” says Angelin Gazée, in 
his Pia Hilaria. ‘There is a time for the eye to dwell on the 
grave printed page, but there is also a time to gaze on earth, 
air, ocean, and the starry sky; there is a time to look into the 
faces of our fellow-beings, the bright and laughing face, or the 
sad and sorrowing one t+.” Therefore from long solitary study, 
such as our friend has been describing, from the elevated roads 
of honour and chivalry, from the schools of history and philo- 
sophy, from the sacred limits where divinest truths are inciden- 
tally presented or elicited, our readers may repair seeking rest, 
and contentment, and delight, to the lowly retreats where, like 
Antzus when suffocated by the gripe of Hercules, by touching 
their mother earth they can renew their strength, and recover 
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what is the most precious of intellectual gifts, universality of 
mind and unlimited benevolence, by habits of conversation with 
the loving side of nature. And perhaps after all the subject 
itself, independent of all reserves, is as elevated as any other. 
It may be allowable to observe that the beauty of the earth, the 
common things and the common persons of the world, are called 
upon by the high voices that we have heard in churches to 
praise our Creator; it is not only the angels that are so ex- 
horted—it is the waters, the sun, moon, and stars, every shower 
and dew, the fire, and heat, and cold, the hoary frosts, the ice 
and snow, the nights and days, the light and darkness, the 
lightning and clouds, the earth, the mountains and hills, all the 
things that spring up in the earth, the fountains, seas, and rivers, 
the fowls of the air, the beasts and cattle, the sons of men, 
young men, and maidens, the old with the younger, and all 
people, or, in other words, all the common visible things around 
us, which, if they were not worthy of being much thought 
about, would hardly have been called on to fulfil such a pure 
and exalted ministry. Our object then, I conceive, will prove 
both useful and agreeable; and I own I feel inclined to pursue 
it with the soul of love. As Hotspur says, ‘‘’Tis a good plot, 
good friends, and full of expectation—an excellent plot, very 
good friends.”” To apprehend thus will enable us to draw a 
profit from all things we shall see: and then, even already, 
what sweet peace feel we now! I amravished with it. Here's 
my last farewell: sit along with us,— 


“We'll raise by art out of the earth a palace, 
Whither thyself shalt oft resort ; 
Shalt call together the most glorious spirits 
Of all the best that have been in the world; 
And they shall come only to feast with thee.” 


Still perhaps some one will ask, knowing little about lovers and 
a stranger at their seat, How are we to understand such engage- 
ments as appropriate to this bower where we propose to fly 
from all noises, from all discussions, and from every thing but 
the peaceful charms of a quiet scene? There is no inconsistency 
implied, no converting either of the parties into a professor or 


even speaker; for all that is proposed is to hear a few pages of 
VOL. I. c 
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extracts read, to think awhile, and then to whisper, We will 
listen, and not speak; as wishing rather to hear others than 
ourselves talk. Indeed, for such persons as are supposed to be 
here, fit only to sing to the myrtle as the ancients used to 
qualify the unskilled, it is peculiarly right to let others even 
think for them; for we, as of their number, cannot sit and 
think: but to hear other people’s thoughts, “to lose ourselves 
in other men’s minds,” will not be without pleasure. To ‘‘ weave 
chaplets is easy,” says Pindar, and this task before us is the 
same thing: so, producing others’ words, the book might be 
called therefore a listening rather than a treatise ; a listening to 
what others have said or written ; a listening of lovers, who are 
silent, if the interchange of cheerful and happy looks is to be 
called silence; a listening of two who feel that ‘there is some- 
what more blessed and great in hearing than in speaking —that 
happy is the hearing person, that as long as we hear truth we 
are bathed by a beautiful element and are not conscious of any 
limits to our nature.” The occasional whispers, “ ear-kissing 
arguments,”’ will be simple enough, but this pair of friends will 
relish them, for their affections come by such fair question as 
soul to soul affordeth; and one of them, at least, will say 
with Oriana, ‘Come, let’s sit and think, that’s all my business.” 
‘“‘ Audi que ex animo dicuntur,” let us hear not frigid decla- 
mations, but words that spring from the heart and conviction of 
the speaker. Besides, there is actually a peculiar appropriate- 
ness in the whole subject, as in every part of it, to the persons 
present as well as to the place: so that, as the old astrologer 
would say, you who wish to consider it arrive in happiest 
hour. 


‘‘ If the seven planets were your nearest kindred, 
And all the constellations your allies, 
Were the twelve houses and the inns o’ th’ zodiack 
Your own fee-simple, they could never have chosen 
A fitter place to favour your desires.”’ 


You may witness proof by only marking a dialogue in one 
of our old plays, where the precise subject is suggested by 
similar circumstances, and the proposal to discuss it represented 
as naturally arising out of them. I allude to the scene in the 
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Bloody Brother, where Rollo and Edith converse as fol- 
lows :— 


‘‘ Rollo. The sweetness of the Arabian wind, still blowing 

Upon the treasures of perfumes and spices, 
In all their pride and pleasures, cannot surpass 
The fragrance here. 

Edith. Will’t please you sit, sir? 

Rollo. So you please sit by me. 
Fair gentle maid, there is no speaking to thee ; 
The excellency that appears upon thee 
Ties up my tongue! Pray speak to me. 

Edith. Of what, sir? 

Rollo. Of any thing, any thing is excellent.” 


CHAPTER II. 


I rink no one will accuse us of forgetting our introduction, 
losing sight of our subject, and beginning to talk too wisely for 
the persons and occasion when we commence this chapter, by 
saying that we all more or less love beauty; at least such a 
belief is supposable and excusable in the pair of friends who 
are supposed to be seated here, who will probably find all the 
passages we shall have to quote from very cold and unsatisfac- 
tory, if compared with what they can read of beauty already in 
their own hearts. Indeed, as the author of Festus says, 


‘‘Some souls lose all things but the love of beauty ; 
And by that love they are redeemable ; 
For in love and beauty they acknowledge good ; 
And good is God.” 


Well, the theme once suggested, naturally enough by every 

thing around us, for all is beautiful where beauty is, as some 

one very truly observes, let us hear what is generally advanced 

on this subject by persons qualified to discuss it; and the result, 

though we shall have to hear no less grave an author than 

Plato, will disprove perhaps what Hazlitt thought, that there is 
c2 
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no danger of a run among the vulgar in the way of highest 
authors, which opinion of his derives no corroboration from 
the anecdote so humorously related by Charles Lamb when he 
was left to read Pamela by himself, after being found reclining 
upon the grass on Primrose Hill, and granted a self-invited 
companion who seemed determined at first to peruse his book 
along with him, till, after reading on sociably for a few pages, 
his associate, not finding the author much to suit, got up and 
went away. Richardson is not Plato; and some generalizations 
have more colour and are more amusing than the adventures of 
some heroes and heroines. 

“In looking at our nature,” says one who in this respect re- 
presents the wisdom that will prove popular as well as profound, 
‘‘we discover, among its admirable endowments, the sense 
or perception of beauty. We see the germ of this in every 
human being; and there is no power which admits greater culti- 
vation. It deserves remark, that the provision for this principle 
is infinite in the universe. There is but a very minute portion 
of the creation which we can turn into food and clothes for the 
body; but the whole creation may be used to minister to the 
sense of beauty. Beauty is an all-pervading presence ; it un- 
folds in the numberless flowers of the spring; it waves in the 
branches of the trees and the green blades of grass; it haunts 
the depths of the earth and sea—all things overflow with beauty. 
The universe is its temple ; and those voices who are alive to it 
cannot lift their eyes without feeling themselves encompassed 
with it on every side. Now this beauty is so precious, the en- 
joyments it gives are so refined and pure, so congenial with 
our tenderest and noblest feelings, and so akin to worship, that 
it is painful to think of any men as living in the midst of it, and 
living almost as blind to it, as if, instead of this fair earth and 
glorious sky, they were tenants ef a dungeon. No man re- 
ceives the true culture of a man, in whom the sensibility to the 
beautiful is not cherished ; and I know of no condition in life 
from which it should be excluded. Of all luxuries this is the 
cheapest and most at hand. From the diffusion of the sense of 
beauty in ancient Greece, and of the taste for music in modern 
Germany, we know that the people at large may partake of 
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refined gratifications which have hitherto been thought to be 
necessarily restricted to a few*.’’ If people in general, in 
some countries, seem to be less susceptible of such impressions, 

the reason must be sought not in the defect of their nature or 
spontaneous impressions, but in the kind of education which 
has been imparted to them, and in the privations which have 
been imposed upon them by local circumstances; and to this 
fact an eminent English writer calls attention in his work on 
London Labour and London Poor, where he says, “I feel tho- 
roughly convinced of the ineffectiveness of the present educa- 
tional resources for the poor. ‘The intellect, the conscience, the 
taste,—indeed all that refines, enlightens, and ennobles our 
nature we leave untouched, to shrivel and wither like unused 
limbs. The beautiful, the admirable, the true, the right, are 
as hidden to them as at their first day’s schooling.” All persons 
well made would have a sense of the truly beautiful, unless their 
minds were out of keeping with their organization; I say “ well 
made,’’ for the sensorium of beauty may be supposed, as philo- 
sophers tell us, to be in accordance with the organization of an 
individual all through, so that it will be exquisite if his whole 
outward formation be complete; but if the mind by means of 
a false education or injurious habits should be out of harmony 
with this organization, the justice of the taste is lost, and the 
beautiful has vanished. But so strong is the force of nature 
that this perversion or insensibility is confined to a few persons, 
or, if a remark of Mayhew be correct, to those pursuing a few 
kinds of occupation which have a benumbing tendency. ‘ Those 
out-door workmen,”’ he says, “ whose calling Is of a coarse cha- 
racter, are never known to purchase flowers, which to them are 
mere trumpery. Perhaps no one ever saw a flower in the pos- 
session of a flusherman, nightman, slaughterer, sweep, gas-layer, 
or such like labourer. Their eyes convey to the mind no appre- 
ciation of beauty, and the sense of smell is actually dead in 
them. Not so the generality of trades. One street flower-seller 
says, ‘violets have a good sale among all sorts. Every body 
likes violets. I've sold some to poor people in town, but they 
like their roots in pots, not having a garden for them, though 
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they pay such rents! People that sit working all day are very 
fond of a street flower. Barmaids, though you might not think 
it, sir, are very tidy customers. So are young women generally. 
They buy all sorts. Primroses I sell most of—especially where 
there are children. The young ones tease the old ones to buy 
them; if they can’t get over father they'll get over mother.’ 
Busy men,” adds the author, “never buy flowers, as far as I 
have seen. In no thoroughfare in the City is there a flower- 
stand—for the faculty of perceiving the beauty of colour, form, 
and perfume, as combined in flowers, is not common to the man 
of business. Saturday night and Sunday are the best times for 
flower-selling. In the height and pride of the summer, four 
hundred children are then selling flowers in the streets; though 
of course on week days there are not half as many.” 

Flowers, some one remarks, are always fit presents, “ because 
they are a proud assertion that a ray of beauty outvalues all the 
utilities of the world. They seem to flatter us. What am I to 
whom these sweet hints are addressed ?”’ 

Beauty cannot be loved too much. The beautiful, as a philo- 
sopher says, is a most commendable source of enjoyment, ac- 
ceptable to all, and producing the calmest of all emotions. A 
lively sense of it as existing around us in daily familiar things, 
would tend to preserve us from much intellectual extravagance, 
and even furnish a resource in times of affliction. Poets, for in- 
stance, are seldom led astray by the gloomy false lights of fana- 
ticism, or cast down by personal misfortunes. ‘ Poets,” as 
Hazlitt remarks, “in their youth and health, have had too 
strong a sense of the beauties of things about them for almost 
any adversity to tear away. They retain a certain healthiness 
of mind as other people do of body, by a constant activity with 
nature—a perpetual mental living, as it were, out of doors.’ We 
need not fear being led into a mere world of idle dreams, by 
cultivating the sense of beauty, or suppose that we shall have to 
let ourselves down according to the unamiable conceit of an 
awfully stern author, who said that all things having been 
created to serve us, it is a derogation to be too familiar with our 
servants, Observe what sensible and learned men tell us. 
“The beauty of the outward creation,’’ says one of them, “is 
intimately related to the lovely, grand, interesting attributes of 
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the soul. It is the emblem or expression of these. Outward 
beauty is akin to something deeper and unseen, is the reflection 
of spiritual attributes; and consequently the way to see and feel 
it more and more keenly is to cultivate those moral, religious, 
intellectual and social, principles which are the glory of the 
spiritual nature.” To the same effect speaks another deep 
observer of mankind. “To cultivate,” he says, “the sense of 
the beautiful, it is necessary to inculcate a detestation of vice. 
It is impossible for the mind to be accustomed to the contempla- 
tion of what is admirable, without mounting to higher and 
higher forms of it—from the beauty of nature to that of thought, 
from thought to feeling, from feeling to action, and lastly to the 
fountain of all goodness,—the Creator of the mountains and 
the flowers, the stars, the sunshine—the fancy, the reason, the 
love and heroism of mankind.”’ All this, though pleasing and 
quite intelligible to usin the bower, is in accordance with what is 
taught in the schools of philosophy. God, they declare, is the 
principle of the three orders of beauty, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, which latter comprises two distinct elements, justice 
and charity. Plato desires us to rise to the contemplation of 
the Beauty that is eternal—unproduced, indestructible, neither 
subject to increase nor decay; not like other things, partly 
beautiful and partly deformed, not beautiful at one time and in 
one place, in relation to some one thing ; beautiful in the estima- 
tion of one person, and deformed in that of another, but beauty 
which is absolutely identical and invariable by itself, in which 
all other beauties participate without their birth or destruction 
causing it either diminution or increase, or the least change. 
‘To arrive at this perfect beauty,’’ he says, ‘‘we must com- 
mence by these beauties here below, and with eyes fixed on the 
supreme beauty, raise ourselves without ceasing through all the 
gradations of the scale, from one beautiful form to two, from 
two to all others; from beautiful forms to beautiful sentiments, 
from beautiful sentiments to beautiful doctrines, until from the 
meditation of many doctrines we arrive at that which is nothing 
else than the doctrine of the supreme beauty itself, in the know- 
ledge and contemplation of which at length we repose. Oh, 
my dear Socrates,’’ exclaims the sage, ‘the excellence of this 
future life will consist in the spectacle of eternal beauty. What 
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will be the happiness of a mortal to whom it will be given to 
behold the beautiful without mixture, in its purity and simpli- 
city, not clothed with flesh and human colours, and with all 
these fleeting attractions destined to perish, and to whom it will 
be given to behold face to'face, under its simple form, the 
Divine beauty !”’ 

But though these words suited the banquet of Plato, it must 
be confessed they may perhaps be a little too ethereal, at least 
at the outset, for our friends who are seated here. It will be 
sufficient for them to be told that the sense of beauty is thus a 
generous and elevated thing; and they will probably have 
made the remark for themselves, that it is the noblest of our 
faculties which they prize best that are concerned with it; and 
that what of all things in the world they despise most, has no 
connexion with it, and no power of appreciating it; for the 
palate, about which they care little, judges of the agreeable and 
not of the beautiful; and without having read any philosopher, 
they will admit that no sense is so little allied to the soul, or 
more in the service of the mere body, flattering and serving 
the most gross of all masters, the stomach. It is the hearing 
and the sight, to which they are naturally so devoted, that have 
the privilege, as the wise remark, of exciting in us the idea and 
sentiment of beauty. It is these senses that seem more particu- 
larly in the service of the soul; the sensations which they 
cause having something more pure and intellectual, and being 
less indispensable to the material preservation of the indi- 
vidual. They contribute to the embellishment rather than to 
the maintenance of life; they procure us pleasures in which our 
own persons seem less interested, and in which they forget 
themselves more *. 

We must proceed now to observe how this sense of beauty 
can be cultivated by such persons as ourselves, and those we 
find seated here for audience ; and we shall be directed to what 
is most easy and intelligible, as well as to what will be within 
their reach every where, when once they have acquired the 
habit of wishing to discover the beautiful in all that meets and 
surrounds them; for they will find it alike in the bower where 
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they are taking recreation on a holiday, and in the humble 
homes, whatever may be their neighbourhood, to which they 
have this evening to return. 

It is an old remark, that philosophers eay many questionable 
if not foolish things ; and we may begin here by citing an in- 
stance, which is certainly in point, though a host of conven- 
tional maxims may be arrayed against those who think it so; 
for, in times past, it must be acknowledged they have sought to 
magnify one order of beauties by a very unnecessary and silly 
depreciation of another; as when they quote Cicero, without 
making any distinction, sayingy“ humana despicimus, contem- 
plantesque supera' et ccelestia hc nostra ut exigua et minima 
contemnimus;’’ for this unguarded invitation in one sense, to 
any person who opens his eyes and considers a little, will ap- 
pear a very gratuitous and arbitrary assumption, involving an 
error of no small consequence. The philosopher might be 
right, considering the theme that occupied him; but those who 
thus cite his words go wrong with express premeditation ; and in 
fact your eminently grave and wise people have all been sub- 
ject, more or less, to such aberrations or exaggerations. So we 
are invited by one “ Christian philosopher,” “ridere humana 
etiam calcare,” to despise painting and sculpture, as being 
formed, he says, from earths and stones,—fountains, groves, 
and meadows, hills and valleys, as being all obnoxious to decay, 
and unworthy of us,—myrtles and roses, lilies and violets, as 
sprung from the ignoble ground,—and our bodies themselves as 
only so many disgusting prison-houses *. This seems to us now 
a rather odd way of becoming a Christian philosopher, or indeed 
a wise man or sensible person of any kind; for I cannot but 
suspect Cicero of a little hypocrisy, when he said, as I have been 
told, that he, with a few others, would deem a man one of 
heaven’s favourites who should be seen despising the beauty of 
things and the sweetness of sounds, though the majority (in 
which the couple before us would certainly be included,) would 
deem him one of its punished enemies +. Another mistake, as 
it appears to us, consists in the opinion that the external visible 
surface of things has nothing that ought to attract the soul’s re- 
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gard, but that it is only what is secret and recondite, reserved 
consequently for the admiration of a few, that is really excellent. 
So our old English philosopher, Glanville, says, ‘‘ Indeed the un- 
observant multitude may have some general confused apprehen- 
sions of a kind of beauty that gilds the outside frame of the 
universe; but they are nature’s coarser wares that lie on the 
stall, exposed to the transient view of every common eye; her 
choicer riches are locked up only for the sight of them that will 
buy at the expense of sweat and oil *.” 

In opposition to such views we shall find, from listening to 
attentive, cautious, and in this respect more profound writers, 
that the common things of nature as they lie open before us all 
in this life, “‘ made in love and made to be loved,”’ are replete with 
food for the nourishment of this noble sentiment, which is con- 
cerned with beauty ; and that it is quite an idle distinction to set 
them apart from any class of objects whatever, even though they 
were to be such as are contained in heaven, as being worthless and 
undeserving of the attention of the most refined tastes, or of per- 
sons whose aspirations are the highest ; we shall find that what is 
exposed on the thoroughfare, and fit for the low is as beautiful as 
any thing hidden in the cabinets of nature, and reserved for the 
curious ; and if we shall be presented with common familiar things 
under a form that may be new to us, the lesson may prove as agree- 
able as useful ; for, to use the words of a great French author, 
“to comprehend and demonstrate that a thing is not beautiful, 
is @ poor pleasure, and an ungracious task; but to Wiscern a 
beautiful thing, and penetrate into it and show it, and make 
others feel the same sentiment, is an exquisite joy and a generous 
task. It is a happiness to be able to feel deeply the beautiful 
on any object, and it is an honour to discern it. Admiration 
denotes an elevated mind served by a noble heart. It is above 
little criticism, sceptical, and powerless, but it is the soul of the 
great and fruitful criticism, and it is as it were the divine part 
of taste.”’ 

To hear much concerning the philosophy of the beautiful, there 
ought to be a different audience from that which we suppose 
present with ourselves here.’ This subject has been ably dis- 
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cussed by ancient and modern authors. It only concerns us to 
observe the results at which one of these investigators arrives, 
which in a remarkable manner attest the justice of our general 
proposition ; for Macvicar, in his admirable treatise, shows that 
the beautiful flows from the common economy of nature, which 
develops it and forms its principle, that the most truly beautiful 
is one and the same with the most perfectly natural ; that what 
departs from nature, whatever its form, is unavoidably monstrous 
and displeasing ; that all the lines which are found to be pecu- 
liarly beautiful are found to be also the commonest in nature,— 
the peculiar offspring of its economy ; that the beautiful, far 
from being a creation of the human mind, or of any individual 
fancy, has a basis and a dignity independently of man alto- 
gether; that it is the symbolism of the common laws of nature, 
harmonious with her universal economy; that our common 
human nature is so constituted as to be in harmony with this 
economy of the material world,—the external creation and our 
mental economy being responsive to each other. He shows 
that the Beautiful is thus doubly a common thing as existing 
in the object and in the observer; that this harmony in 
human nature with the visible beauty can be traced both in our 
minds, framed so as to vibrate in unison with the whole of 
nature and in our organization; the very line of beauty being 
found in the spinal chord, in the contours of the brain, in the 
muscles, and in the bones; so that our common organization 
alone seems calculated and designed to prepare the soul for 
perceiving the beauty which flows from the economy of nature 
in the material world; therefore, that all which is natural and 
common is beautiful, and that while the mind is in accordance 
with nature, and our organization is perfect, the perception of 
beauty must be common also; but it equally follows from these 
views, that when the intellect and sensibilities of any one depart 
from harmony with the economy of nature, and become harmo- 
nious with some other economy, as, for instance, with that of 
some fictious state of society, or when they constitute a peculiar 
economy of their own, as, for instance, in the case of indivi- 
duals who are called Singular, then the psychological apparatus 
for seizing and enjoying the Beautiful, that is, the taste, can no 
longer attach itself to the truly Beautiful: for it must seize on, 
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and enjoy, and take for Beautiful, those objects, be they what 
they may, which are most in harmony with itself. To have a 
just taste of the truly Beautiful, one must possess both a sen- 
sorious and a mental constitution and habit in harmony with 
the truly Beautiful itself; and as this true beauty is the common 
economy of nature to which our common organization and 
common mind when in harmony with it respond, it follows that 
in order to have a just taste we must have an imagination most 
illuminated by the images of nature, and most free from the 
extraordinary and fitful cravings which are foreign to its design. 
Common things are therefore beautiful in consequence of a 
fixed natural law, and to enjoy them, a common organization, 
and a mind in accordance with it, as opposed to every thing 
capricious, particular, and extraordinary, are the only con- 
ditions. 

But now returning from the language of philosophers to what 
is popular, and to the more familiar thoughts which are con- 
cerned with common impressions, it will need but little persua- 
sion, I think, to convince us in the first place, that among the 
commonest things presented to the notice of every one, the sky 
and the aspect of the visible world are replete with beauty. 
This couple of friends have only to look above and around 
them to witness proof, to that glorious light of heaven, the sun, 
which chases hence the darkness, they are so much vassals, as 
who are not? St. Ambrose himself, we are told, acknowledges 
that humanity is in some degree its dependant; for he says, 
“Colum ipsum intextum nubibus, horrorem oculis, mestitiam 
animis excitare consuevit.’’ Summer skies! What a charm in 
the very words, and then the reality! Where can terms be 
found to express that? Only think of a morning when the 
pale delicate blue is bounded near the horizon with a few white 
towering clouds, like a line of snow-capt alps, or of the after- 
noon warm splendour reflected upon some broad river, as when 
one looks up towards the mouth of the Thames towards the 
ruined towers of the Reculvers, or of sunset from Hampstead- 
fields, or from these heights of Norwood, on which we are now 
seated; only think of “that burning beauty, that golden green 
of Paradisal plains,’’ and then say if it be possible for human 
language to impart any idea of the delicious impression which 
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such skies produce, kindling the fancy so as to justify to it 
Ixion, 


‘The thoughtless dupe that wooed a shadowy cloud, 
And made th’ enchanting cheat his bride ;’’ 


reviving in us all tender memories; uniting us with distant 
friends; soothing though not dispelling the achings of the 
heart. Hail thou, fair heaven! is the cry of every one that 
walks abroad to seek refreshment and appease a troubled spirit 
with the spectacle of beauty. After a long continuance of fine 
weather even the dark purple clouds of a menacing sky in 
summer, contrasted with rich foliage, bright flowers, and the 
smiling aspect of a beautiful landscape, have a beauty which 
yields immense delight. 


‘‘ The sun is a glorious thing, 
That comes alike to all, 
Lighting the peasant’s lonely cot, 
The noble’s painted hall. 


The moonlight is a gentle thing ; 
It through the window gleams 

Upon the snowy pillow where 
The happy infant dreams ; 


It shines upon the fisher’s boat, 
Out on the lonely sea; 

Or where the little lambkins lie, 
Beneath the old oak tree. 


The dewdrops on the summer morn 
Sparkle upon the grass ; 

The village children brush them off, 
That through the meadows pass. 


There are no gems in monarch’s crowns 
More beautiful than they ; 

And yet we scarcely notice them, 
But tread them off in play. 


Poor Robin on the pear-tree sings, 
Beside the cottage door ; 

The heath-flower fills the air with sweets, 
Upon the pathless moor. 
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There are as many lovely things, 
As many pleasant tones, 

For those who sit by cottage-hearths 
As those who sit on thrones *,”’ 


But think again of the seasons and the beauty which they pre- 
sent us all with. Hear Raybright’s retrospect of th! year's 
nonage,— 


““O my dear love the Spring, I am cheated of thee, 
Thy language, like thy singers, musical. 
How cool wert thou in anger! in thy diet 
How temperate and yet sumptuous! Thou would’st not waste 
The weight of a sad violet in excess ; 
Yet still thy board had dishes numberless.” 


Truly the lowest of the commonalty have pleasures then, and 
so some of them are represented in one of our old plays as 
singing thus,— 


‘When daffodils begin to peer 
With heigh ! the doxy over the dale,— 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year, 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 
The white sheet bleaching on the hedge— 
With hey! the sweet birds, O, how they sing ! 
* * * * 


The lark that terra-lirra chants,— 

With hey! with hey! the thrush and the jay ; 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts 

While we lie tumbling in the hay.” 


Raybright, in the ‘‘ Sun’s Darling,’’ must describe the summer,— 


‘‘ Haymakers, rakers, reapers, and mowers, 
Wait on your Summer queen ; 
Dress up with musk-rose her eglantine bowers, 
Daffodils strew the green ; 
Sing, dance, and play, 
’Tis holiday.’ 


The season that succeeds, indeed, is praised for ministering to 
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the taste that has no relation to the beautiful, as when even 
Raybright says, alluding to its fruits, 





I have rioted 

In surfeits of the ear, with various music 

Of warbling birds; I have smelt perfumes of roses 
And every flower with which the fresh-trimm’d earth 
Is mantled in; the Spring could mock my senses 
With these fine barren lullabies; the Summer 
Invited my then ranging eyes to look on 

Large fields of ripen’d corn, presenting trifles 

Of waterish petty dainties, but my taste 

Is only here pleas’d: ‘ 





But autumn is no less rich in beauty than in fruits. 


‘‘ Sweet Sabbath of the year ! 
While evening lights decay, 
Thy parting steps methinks I hear 
Steal from the world away. 


Amid thy silent bowers 
’Tis sad, but sweet to dwell ; 

Where falling leaves and drooping flowers 
Around me breathe farewell. 


Along thy sunset skies 
Their glories melt in shade, 

And like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 


A deep and crimson streak 
Thy dying leaves disclose ; 

As on consumption’s. waning cheek 
’Mid ruin blooms the rose. 


The scene each vision brings 
Of beauty in decay ; 

Of fair and early-faded things, 
Too exquisite to stay ; 


Of joys that come no more ; 
Of flowers whose bloom is fied ; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore ; 
To friends estranged or dead ; 
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Of all that now may seem, 
To memory’s tearful eye, : 
The vanish’d beauty of a dream, 
O’er which we gaze and sigh *!”’ 


What may be termed the scenery of the earth presents itself next 
in order to win our admiration; and here again we shall find 
that common things are quite as rich as the uncommon in 
matter to elicit it, though many persons may be insensible to 
their charms. 


‘‘_- The beauty of the world 
Is on all hands. In one encircling ken 
I gaze on river, sea, isle, continent, 
Mountains, and wood, and wild, and fire-lipped hill, 
And lake, and golden plain, and sun, and Heaven, 
City, and port, and palace, ships, and tents 
Lie massed and mapped before me f. 


‘‘ Nature is universally beautiful,” as Macvicar says, “all ugli- 
ness is relative, arising from seeing things only in fragments; 
and every thing viewed in its own place, and with reference to 
its own ends, is beautiful.” This author divides objects into 
two classes of beauty, simple and expressive—simple beauty de- 
pending on symmetry is seen in crystals, fruits, and classical 
architecture; expressive beauty, or the picturesque, in ruins, 
torrents, mountains, and gothic architecture, appealing chiefly 
to the moral feelings, and not merely to the love of form and 
balance. Beautiful is symmetry as witnessed in the landscapes 
of Claude, which are so charming for their sweet repose; beau- 
tiful is its absence as in the scenes represented by Salvator Rosa. 
Now these two styles of beauty can be enjoyed without visiting 
the Campagna or Calabria. Every sunny hill rising gently from 
a plain, every pool of water, every stone quarry contains the 
germ of it. Beautiful is colour, whether shed over the scene 
symmetrically or unsymmetrically, according as the hour or the 
state of the weather imparts the idea of repose or of energy and 
expression. So again, beautiful is a symmetrical composition, 
because this is the terminus towards which the action of matter 
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is always tending. These objects therefore please, as being 
already developed, and as having attained the limit of their 
action. Beautiful on the other hand is an unsymmetrical com- 
position, because they are viewed as works in progress, requiring 
to be still further worked before they shall have attained a 
state of repose; both are common scenes, common objects, 
familiar to every one—in the crystal, the flower, the foliage, the 
forms of graceful animals and of youth, forming simple beauty, 
and in the aged of human kind, in old trees, groves, rivers, 
torrents, ruins, ravines, and rugged nature, forming the pictu- 
resque or expressive beauty. It is the office of art, however, 
to educate the perception of this twofold beauty in minute and 
humble details. We are immersed in beauty, as some one says, 
while the eyes of many have no clear vision. But attention 
to what is common in the visible world constitutes art, and 
therefore it is wisely said,— 


‘‘O thou sculptor, painter, poet ! 
Take this lesson to thy heart, 
That is best which licth nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of art.” 


‘Ad manum est quod sat est.” Every familiar thing may pre- 
sent itself to you as forming a picture, and then “what an 
awakening to fresh delight,” says alate writer, “in the new stu- 
dent of art! The outlines of objects before unheeded fill him 
with perceptions of symmetry, proportion, and harmony. He 
not only observes these forms, but he discerns their colours ; 
both form and colour perpetually modified by momentary 
changes which vary and enhance their beauty, the form varying 
less rapidly than the colour, but still varying in its degree, the 
colours modifying each other by antagonism or by assimilation.” 
Every common object is rich in beauties and significations, if we 
study it with attention. When an artist sets about sketching a 
very old tree, he is surprised to find what a difficult task it 
proves to be, and what a prodigious number of lines and tints 
that he never thought of till he came to examine them, are to be 
represented in the trunk and branches. He sees knots and con- 
tortions, offshoots like yawning dragons, ancient wounds and 
mutilations, resembling eyes and crosses and mouths ever open, 
VOL. I. D 
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all of which appear beautiful and enhance the effect of his pic- 
ture. It is true common things are susceptible of having their 
beauty and utility enhanced by human art, though this does not 
detract from their divine excellence, ‘‘ The doctrine of the beauty 
and the value of imperfection in modes and styles of human art 
can be carried much farther,” says a contemporary writer, “ for 
it can and must be affirmed of divine art also. Were this per- 
fect, there would be an end to all human progress whatever. In 
human art we are associated with the Creator, and He has 
stopped short at a certain stage in His own marvellous works, 
in order that He might reserve a sphere of art for man, in super- 
adding the human tothe divine. Were the crab a finished and 
a perfect apple, on which there could be no improvement, where 
then would be the art of the gardener in the cultivation of apples? 
Were the original flower a perfect and complete flower, where 
then would be the art of floriculture? Could the farmer without 
care or skill raise the best wheat, oats, barley, turnips, or beans, 
there would be no use for agricultural science or art at all. One 
beauty of divine art lies in this, that it leaves an artistic sphere 
for man to complete it.” Indeed St. Ambrose knew this so well, 
that he says, ‘‘ quod imitatores nos sui deus esse voluit, ut primo 
faciamus aliqua postea venustemus.” ‘‘ Divine art makes the 
wood, it never cuts the statue. It makes the stone, but never 
the building. This is the law of divine short-coming or imper- 
fection; and yet it is very evident that this incompleteness is 
better for us than completeness would have been. Even in 
paradise, when Adam was placed in it, there was a want of com- 
pleteness, for he was ordered to till it, which he could never 
have done if it had not been an untilled garden when he was 
made the owner of it. 

“This is merely the natural law of development, the law of 
life or growth. The child is not perfect—he requires human 
education and training for wisdom and strength. The sapling 
is not perfect—the groves, and lawns, and even the flowers can 
have charms enhanced; but there remains in all that is common 
from the first, the stamp of a divine intrinsic beauty.” 

Some persons can admire only the grand or rarer spectacles of 
oceans and alps. Akenside seems to encourage them to neglect 
all familiar prospects, asking, ‘‘ who that from mid air can sur- 
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vey Nilus or Ganges will turn his gaze to mark the windings of 
a scanty rill that murmurs at his feet ?””—and similarly Longinus, 
though his subject furnishes an excuse, pretends “that by the 
very propensity of nature we are led to admire, not little springs 
or shallow rivulets, however clear and delicious, but the Nile, the 
Danube, and much more than all, the ocean.” Without being 
desirous of the sublime, this is the principle with many who 
want only to see what is prodigious and off the road of common 
life; so they drag on others the “‘ sea sorrow ”’ of a fishing town, 
or the fatigues and expense of a long journey. But an artist is 
not always driven to the search of the sublime and of those 
straight lines and parabolas which are comparatively rare in 
nature. These forms, according to a philosopher *, represent 
force and power; for as every one is conscious that there are 
forces always operating on bodies whose tendency is to bend 
them, so a straight object or a parabola which is similar to those 
curves displayed by elastic bodies when forced to bend, are 
naturally viewed as having power to resist these forces, and 
therefore as objects of power; and this accounts perhaps for the 
fact that they are confounded with the beautiful by hard minds 
that respect force, and have little affinity with love and huma- 
nity. ‘* Look along the ocean shore,” says this author, “where 
it stretches out from the eye in a straight line, or arch of some 
vast curve, how grand, when compared with what it is when 
every where indented with little bays!’’ But the artist and the 
lover of beauty generally prefer the latter, as most resembling 
what is common and familiar in the inland pool or river. The 
humanist even prefers to the straight object representing force, 
the line of beauty in harmony with love. The artist is content 
with the waters of the Hyde, or the gentle undulations of 
Hampstead-heath. He need visit neither the sea-shore nor 
Chamouni. Like Gonzalo, he will often say, “1 wauld give a 
thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren ground, long 
heath, brown furze, any thing,”’ adding perhaps, ‘I'll tell you 
the sea’s more rough and raging than calm rivers, but not so 
sweet and wholesome.” He may have sat, like Hazlitt, in a 
beautiful valley near Vevey, with Clarens on his left, the Dent 
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de Jamant behind him, the rocks of Meillerie opposite; but he 
can enjoy no less the view from his window as he sits at the 
Spaniards on Hampstead-hill. Observe how nature in com- 
monest things supplies great landscape painters with materials. 
The objects of Cuyp, for instance, are few in number and com- 
mon-place in their character—a bit of land and water, a few 
cattle and figures in no way remarkable. His power, says a 
critic, reminds me of some of the short poems of Longfellow, 
where things in themselves, most prosaic, are flooded with a kind 
of poetic light from the inner soul. The paintings of Claude 
himself do not form an exception to the rule of genius, for the 
fact is, as a great author most justly observes, ‘‘the landscape 
which makes Edens and Tempes is never far off. We can find 
these enchantments without visiting the Como Lake or the Ma- 
deira Islands. We exaggerate the praises of local scenery. In 
every landscape the point of astonishment is the meeting of the 
sky and the earth, and that is seen from the first hillock, as well 
as from the top of the Alleghanies. The stars at night stoop 
down over the brownest, homeliest common, with all the spiri- 
tual magnificence which they shed on the Campagna, or on the 
marble deserts of Egypt. The uprolled clouds and the colours 
of morning and evening will transfigure maples and alders. The 
difference between landscape and landscape is small, but there 
is great difference in the beholders. There is nothing so 
wonderful in any particular landscape as the necessity of being 
beautiful, under which every landscape lies. Beauty breaks in 
every where*.”’ Nor is it only that the greatest artists find 
enough in common things to exercise their genius. We should 
remark with Hood, how capable are even the poorest ordinary 
works of art themselves of yielding pleasure, — 
‘Thrice happy time! art’s early days! 
When o’er each picture with sweet praise 
I hung! 
When great Rembrandt but little seem’d, 
And such old masters all were deem’d 
As nothing to the young !”’ 





Sometimes things that feed their sense of beauty are swept away 
a a a a a 
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through a proud ambition of excluding all but extraordinary 
works. These things they tell me, says Charles Lamb, are 
esteemed childish, Why not then gratify children by letting 
them stand? Is childhood dead? Or is not there in the bosoms 
of the wisest some of the child’s heart left to respond to its 
earliest enchantments? Science, again, though such an observa- 
tion is rather out of place here, where we know nothing of it, 
can give like art, without employing its own peculiar and inte- 
rior perceptions, eyes to discover even ordinary beauties in the 
common objects of landscape scenery that lie upon our way. 
Thus geologists fall into an ecstasy at the colour or the veins of 
rocks, and in the different kinds of pebbles, clays, or sand, 
which form as it were the foreground of our pictures, which, 
by the way, we common people too can sometimes admire; 
while botanists discern in every hedge some exquisite beauty 
that escapes the inatteutive eye. Wild and common flowers, 
indeed, which we all love, must suggest themselves at once 
when we are taking this view of things; for what colours do 
they present beneath our feet ! 


‘“‘ Roses, their sharp spines being gone, 

Not royal in their smells alone, 
But in their hue ; 

Maiden pinks, of odour faint, 

Daisies smell-less, yet. most quaint, 
And sweet thyme true ; 

Primrose, first-born child of Ver, 

Merry spring-time’s harbinger, 
With her bells dim ; 

Oxlips in their cradles growing, 

Marigolds on death-beds blowing ; 
Lark-heels trim ; 

All dear Nature’s children sweet 

Lie before the maiden’s feet.”’ 


The rose is the commonest of flowers, for it adorns the whole 
earth. The 


‘¢ ____ violets, whose looks are like the skies,” 


are similarly among the most common that are distributed over 
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the blooming world. What must we think of the taste that 
turns from them because they are so common? We are told of 
@ person that had a very fine tulip; who on finding that there 
was a second root of the same nature at Haarlem, repaired 
thither, and, having purchased it at a most extravagant cost, 
pounded it to pieces with his foot, exclaiming with exultation, 
*‘ Now my tulip is unique!’’ Though such extravagance needs 
no foil to show off its absurdity, we may recur with pleasure to 
the different turn of mind evinced by Sir William Temple, in 
this respect a pupil of our bower-school; for, though a great 
horticulturist, he used to say of his fruits, “that he ever thought 
all things of the kind the commoner they are made the better.” 
But the folly of those who are inclined to depreciate common 
things in relation to beauty, occasionally gives rise to acts of 
almost incredible barbarism, exceeding even those caused by 
the floral madness; for the plates of engravings which possess 
more than ordinary merit are destroyed for the purpose of add- 
ing a value to the remaining impressions. A rich man can give 
twenty pounds for a print which he will straightway thrust 
aside where it is never seen; and the professed “ promoters of 
art’’ in England deem this better than selling eighty prints at 
five shillings each, which would be rendering the work of the 
artist too common. Accordingly, so late as in October, 1855, 
plates to the value of 30,000]. were destroyed in London at one 
fell swoop, in order that those who possess impressions may not 
see copies sold at reduced prices to ordinary persons. 

But it is not alone that what is common is beautiful; we 
might add digressively, that it is also what generally is most 
useful. If we took utility into account, we should still find that 
the balance was generally in favour of what is most familiar ; 
so that this way of viewing things would not only do good ser- 
vice, by showing what may be effected by existing means at 
every one’s disposal, but by enabling us to discover resources 
which have been neglected, and to which these means might 
be applied, as when nettles are found to be a useful and 
agreeable vegetable, only despised because they can be had for 
nothing. 

But leaving what may be called the scenery and machinery 
of our theatre, let us turn to the actors, and here again we shall 
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find that common things in regard to beauty are truly ad- 
mirable. 

‘In your six years’ travel, friend,” says some one in an old 
play, ‘‘no doubt you have met with many and rare adventures, 
and observed the wonders of each climate.” ‘ Sir,’’ replies 
Cleon, ‘I have made of it the best use in my power; yet I left 
the miracle of miracles in our age at home behind me.” This 
was only, as he proceeds to explain, a maiden fair and good, 
like any one else. How many other things of incomparable 
beauty and excellence do all men leave behind them when they 
travel! But they are not extraordinary, and therefore, though 
excellent as sleep itself, or childhood, we make nothing of 
them. “I cannot for my life tell,’’ says Lamb ironically, 
‘‘ what cause for pride there can possibly be in having children. 
If they were young phoenixes, indeed, that were born but one 
in a year, there might be a pretext. But when they are so 
common ——!’’ Hear what says a great critic. ‘“ Though 
we travel the world over to find the beautiful, we must carry it 
with us, or we find it not. The best of beauty is a finer charm 
than skill in surfaces, in outlines, or rules of art can ever teach, 
namely, a radiation from the work of art of human character,— 
a wonderful expression through stone, or canvas, or musical 
sound, of the deepest and simplest attributes of our nature, and 
therefore most intelligible at last to those souls which have 
these attributes. In the sculptures of the Greeks, in the ma- 
sonry of the Romans, and in the pictures of the Tuscan and 
Venetian masters, the highest charm is the universal language 
they speak. A confession of moral nature, of purity, love, and 
hope, breathes from them all. That which we carry to them, 
the same we bring back more fairly illustrated in the memory. 
The traveller who visits the Vatican, and passes from chamber 
to chamber through galleries of statues, vases, sarcophagi, and 
candelabra, through all forms of beauty, cut in the richest 
materials, is in danger of forgetting the simplicity of the princi- 
ples out of which they all sprung, and that they had their origin 
from thoughts and laws in his own breast. He studies the tech- 
nical rules on these wonderful remains, but forgets that these 
works were not always thus constellated; that they are the 
contributions of many ages and many countries ; that each came 
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out of the solitary workshop of one artist, who toiled perhaps in 
ignorance of the existence of other sculpture, created his work 
without other model, save life, household life, and the sweet and 
smart of personal relations, of beating hearts, and meeting eyes, 
of poverty, and necessity, and hope, and fear. These were his 
inspirations, and these are the effects he carries home to your 
heart and mind. In proportion to his force, the artist will find 
in his work an outlet for his proper character. He must not be 
in any manner pinched or hindered by his material, but through 
his necessity of imparting himself the adamant will be wax in 
his hands, and will allow an adequate communication of himself, 
in his full stature and proportion. He need not cumber himself 
with a conventional nature and culture, nor ask what is the 
mode in Rome or in Paris; but that house, and weather, and 
manner of living which poverty and the fate of birth have 
made at once so odious and so dear, in the gray, unpainted 
wood cabin on the corner of a New Hampshire farm, or in the 
log-hut of the backwoods, or in the narrow lodging where he 
has endured the constraints and seeming of a city poverty, will 
serve as well as any other condition as the symbol of a thought 
which pours itself indifferently through all.” ‘ When I came 
last to Rome,” he says elsewhere, “and saw with my eyes the 
pictures, I found that genius left to novices the gay, and fan- 
tastic, and ostentatious, and itself pierced directly to the simple 
and true; that it was familiar and sincere; that it was the old 
eternal fact I had met already in so many forms,—unto which I 
lived; that it was the plain you and me I knew so well. I 
had the same experience in a church at Naples. There I saw 
that nothing was changed with me but the place, and said to 
myself, Hast thou come out hither, over 4000 miles of salt- 
water to find that which was perfect to thee there at home? 
That fact I saw again in the Academia at Naples, in the 
chamber of sculpture; and yet again when I came to Rome, 
and to the paintings of Raphael, Angelo, Sacchi, Titian, and 
Leonardo da Vinci,—that which I fancied I had left in Boston 
was here in the Vatican, and again at Milan and at Paris. I 
now require this of all pictures, that they domesticate me,—not 
that they dazzle me. Pictures must not be too picturesque. 
Nothing astonishes men so much ag common sense and plain- 
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gidealing. All great actions have been simple, all great pictures 
are.”’ Nature in all the common things that surround us presents 
us with beauty corresponding with the highest and gravest idea 
that we can form of it, as composed of two contrary and equally 
necessary elements—unity and variety—which apply to all 
orders of beauty. There is at the surface of life, as a great 
author says, an infinite variety of things, while at the centre 
there is simplicity of cause. The distinctions which we make 
in this variety in objects and persons, events and affairs of low 
and high, honourable and base, disappear when nature is used 
as the source of beauty, as a symbol. Art and thought make 
every thing fit for use ; and what in some circles could not be 
named, becomes beautiful and illustrious when represented in a 
new connexion of thought; but natural beauties, as well as pic- 
tures and books, belong to the eyes that see them. It depends 
on the mood of the man, whether he shall see the sun set, the 
painting of Raphael, or the fine poem. There are always sun- 
sets, and there is always genius, but only a few hours so serene 
that we can relish them. ‘‘ Certainly,” says Hazlitt, “ painting 
gives one a strong interest in nature and humanity. He who 
could paint the queen of heaven encircled with angels, so as to 
kindle to rapture the loftiest genius, seemed fondest of repre- 
senting vulgar lads, and juveniles of the lowest class.”’ It need 
not, however, be the exclusive privilege of artists or of genius 
at rare intervals to see beauty in common things. There is no- 
thing to prevent common mortals from seeing them with such 
eyes, and that not for transitory moments, but at all times. The 
biographer of Richter, after observing that he had an eye open to 
beauty when séme other men saw it not, and that he discerned 
it in the humblest forms, adds, that ‘as he was ignorant of the 
conventionalisms and elegances of polished life, he did not see 
meanness where a fashion-educated eye would have found it.” 
The humblest domestic occupations possessed beauty for him. 
The poet Holmes speaks of the love with which he sees the 
poor frailties that furnish his small room,—his ancient chair, 
his table, his mug with gaudy streaks, his broken mirror, that 
can smile and smile on all alike. So true are Pindar’s words, 
that “ Taste’s softening hand hath power to give sweetness and 
grace to rudest things, and to bring trifles to distinction.” 
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Habit as well as poetry can thus give to barrows, trays, and 
pans, the grace and glimmer of romance, beauty to the city’s 
paved streets, and comeliness to the dusty frock of those who 
labour in them. See what a painter, Du Genre, like Jacquin, 
can make of a poor garret with the sun shining into it, a broken 
bedstead, a youth with shoeless feet, a fancy neck-tie, and a pair 
of dirty bluchers, lying in unrebuked proximity to a straw 
bonnet and a muslin frock. You are pleased with the work of 
the artist, and perhaps, if you are very fine and delicate, you 
would affect disgust at the reality; but it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that any thing can be pretty in a picture and not in real 
life. To a cultivated eye the reality of that particular scene 
would appear quite as graceful, and if one may so say, as 
artistically arranged as the picture which will sell for a sum of 
money that would set up the young couple for life that are re- 
presented in it under such homely circumstances, and exempt 
them from a monthly visit to their uncle, as they facetiously 
will call the pawnbroker. There is a book entitled ‘“ Houses 
with their fronts off.’’ If we would learn to look with such 
eyes at what passes in them, we may be quite sure that all the 
beauty would not be confined within the gilded apartments of 
Grosvenor-square, The truth is, that as long as you look artisti- 
cally or simply with loving eyes upon any common thing in life or 
nature, it seems to possess beauty that cannot be surpassed. “ It 
is the right and property of all natural objects,” says a great 
author, “of all native properties whatsoever, to be for their 
moment the top of the world. A squirrel leaping from bough 
to bough, and making the wood but one wide tree for his plea- 
sure, fills the eye not less than a jion; it is beautiful, self-suf- 
ficing, and stands then and there for nature. A good ballad 
draws my ear and heart whilst I listen as much as an opera 
has done before. <A dog, a litter of pigs, pleases in the same 
manner. From this succession of excellent objects we learn at 
last the immensity of the world, the opulence of human nature, 
which can run out to infinitude in any direction. As I see 
many pictures and higher genius in the art, I see the boundless 
opulence of the pencil, the indifferency in which the artist 
stands free to choose out of the possible forms; and then is my 
eye opened to the eternal picture which nature paints in the 
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street with moving men and children, beggars, and fine ladies, 
draped in red, and green, and blue, and gray. 

‘‘ A gallery of sculpture teaches more austerely the same 
lesson. As picture teaches the colouring, so sculpture the 
anatomy of form. When I have seen fine statues, and after- 
wards enter a public assembly, I understand well what he 
meant who said, ‘when I have been reading Homer, all men 
look like giants.’ I too see that painting and sculpture are 
gymnastics of the eye, its training to the niceties and curiosities 
of its function. There is no statue like this living man, with 
his infinite advantage over all ideal sculpture, of perpetual 
variety. What a gallery of art have I here! No mannerist 
made these varied groups and diverse original single figures. 
Here is the artist himself improvising, grim and glad, at his 
block. Now one thought strikes him, now another, and with 
each moment he alters the whole air, attitude, and expression 
of his clay. Away with your nonsense of oil and easels, of 
marble and chisels: except to open your eyes to the masteries 
of eternal art, they are rubbish. 

‘The reference of all production at last to an aboriginal 
Power explains the traits common to all works of the highest 
art,—that they are universally intelligible ; that they restore to 
us the simplest states of mind; and are religious. Since what 
skill is therein shown is the reappearance of the original soul, a 
jet of pure light, it should produce a similar impression to that 
made by natural objects. In happy hours, nature appears to us 
one with art; art perfected,—the work of genius. And the 
individual in whom simple tastes and susceptibility to all the 
great human influences overpower the accidents of a local and 
special culture is the best critic of art. Now men who neglect 
what is common do not see nature to be beautiful, and they go 
to make a statue which shall be. They abhor men as tasteless, 
dull, and inconvertible, and console themselves with colour- 
bags, and blocks of marble. They reject life as prosaic, and 
create a death which they call poetic. They dispatch the day’s 
weary chores, and fly to voluptuous reveries. They eat and 
drink, that they may afterwards execute the ideal. Thus is art 
vilified ; the name conveys to the mind its secondary and bad 
senses, Beauty must come back to the useful arts, and the dis- 
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tinction between the fine and the useful arts be forgotten. If 
history were truly told, if- life were nobly spent, it would be no 
longer easy or possible to distinguish the one from the other. 
In nature, all is useful, all is beautiful. It is therefore beautiful, 
because it is alive, moving, reproductive; it is therefore useful, 
because it is symmetrical and fair. Beauty will come, as always, 
unannounced, and spring up between the feet of brave and ear- 
nest men. It is in vain that we look for genius to reiterate its 
miracles in the old arts; it is its instinct to find beauty and holi- 
ness in new and necessary facts, in the field and road-side, in 
the shop and mill,” or, otherwise expressed, in common things. 
So far this author. I am convinced that our friends in the 
bower have understood him, and that they will say now, we 
ought certainly to consider more attentively than we are apt to 
do the beauty which meets us at every step we take, giving 
such grace to all the familiar things around us. 

‘There is this difference,’ says a great writer, “between the 
wise and the unwise,—the latter wonder at what is unusual ; the 
wise man wonders at the usual.” Our two friends may not 
want to pass for wise; but it will be a source of immense plea- 
sure to them to cultivate wisdom in this respect, and not incur 
the censure passed on those who desired always to see the 
supernatural, and who would not believe unless they beheld 
signs and prodigies. ‘ That our bodies,” says old Glanville, 
‘are made according to the most curious artifice and orderly 
contrivance cannot be denyed even by them who are the least 
beholden to nature. The elegance of this composure saved 
Galen from a profest Atheism. It is hard without admiration 
to consider this fabrick, in which the skilful architect has de- 
Jineated these comely proportions, and exprest such exactly 
geometrical elegancies.” Boaistuau, in his discourse on the ex- 
cellence of man, and another ancient French author, in his poem 
on the creation of man, have both dwelt on the beauty of the 
different parts of the body,—the eyes, nose, mouth, ears, hands 
and arms, breast and feet. In the whole figure, when organized 
according to the most perfect types, that type which is most 
common is the most beautiful. For less common are the severe 
straight lines and curves of a very long radius which charac- 
terize the figures of a Minerva, an ideal form of grandeur, than 
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the soft bending lines and flowing contours which belong to 
the real, lovely, but finite and common beings that God has 
placed around us. Look on the beautiful proportions displayed 
in the foot and hand. As a work of art, this palace of crystal 
close by, with all its miracles of form and colour, is not by de- 
grees almost infinite so admirable as the living hand or foot of 
the common boy that helped the workmen in erecting and deco- 
rating it. A whole volume, and a masterly one it is, has been 
devoted to describe the human hand. But again, see these 
limbs in movement, and what fresh beauty is developed! Hence 
Lillia exclaims,— 
‘Fy ! a young man idle ? 
Up and walk ; be still in action ; 
The motions of the body are fair beauties.”’ 


And even here we may remark, that what is common is even 
more beautiful than what is extraordinary. ‘ Although it is 
more difficult to dance on a rope than to walk, yet I think,” 
says Sir Thomas More, “there is no one who would exchange 
the common use of nature for all the wonderful powers of 
agility that ever were performed *.’’ But consider again the 
face, and I am sure, judging from their arch glances that our 
friends have thought of that already. If a scholar were pre- 
sent they would ask him, 


‘‘ Tn all the volumes thou hast turn’d, thou man 
Of knowledge, hast thou met with any rarity 
Worthy thy contemplation like to this ? 
The model of the heavens, the earth, the waters, 
The harmony and sweet consent of times, 
Are not of such an excellence in form 
Of their creation as the infinite wonder 
That dwells within the compass of a human face.” 


I know not what he would answer. Some of the learned are un- 
accountable creatures! Man, the beauty of the world! The 
paragon of animals! and yet to this stranger perhaps, what is 
this quintessence of dust? Man delights not him nor woman 
neither, If transcendentally inspired, he sees nothing but cor- 
ruption ; and he will maintain that God hates that very substance 
which he has made most beautiful. How should common people 
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have ears, when wise men have no eyes? As for one of these 
friends at least, if the other were given to talk, no doubt he 
could describe a pretty piece of goodness. But let that pass,— 
we must be brief sometimes. What would that be to the reader? 
It is enough to note in general, that as some men gaze with ad- 
miration at the colours of a rose or tulip, or at the wing of a 
butterfly, so others are by nature admirers of happy human 
faces. As there are scenes in nature—this sunny bower, for 
instance, the gentle river, like our Thames at Twickenham— 
that cheer and shed a delicious repose through the heart, so 
there are countenances in man and woman that are literally, as 
Cervantes says, like a blessing,—they do bless, sweeten, calm, 
and purify those on whom their smiles fall. Plutus himself, 
that knows the tinct and multiplying medicine, hath not in 
nature’s mystery more science than they have in that face. 
There is a charm in simple beauty, be it in woman or man, that 
moves us all; it is old as humanity, fresh as youth; and false 
is the system, be it what it will, that would destroy the power 
of feeling and appreciating it. The common people use the ex- 
pression “‘ good-looking” to signify beauty ; and that is one of 
profound truth; for, as the philosopher, Reid,isays, and with 
him all who have ever thought and felt upon the subject, agree, 
“beauty originally dwells in the moral and intellectual perfec- 
tions of the mind, and in its active powers; from this, as the 
fountain, all the beauty which we perceive in the visible world 
is derived.’’ “This,” adds a contemporary, “is a reflection 
that cannot be too much dwelt upon or encouraged—for it is 
derived from, and will lead to, the perception of truths of the 
highest moment, the cordial reception of which will ultimately 
produce a character that will ennoble the most deficient in ex- 
ternal loveliness, while it imparts to consummate beauty an 
added and imperishable charm.” But you will say we are now 
speaking of what is unusual and extraordinary. Nay, good- 
looking faces are most common; and, if we are not fastidious, 
nearly in all countenances some beauty can be discerned. Ro- 
salind says to Phebe,— 


“‘T see no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature’s sale-work.”’ 


But that is seeing a great deal to wonder at and admire. Nature 
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bestows upon mortality a most unblamed, a most harmonious 
feature, and plays not the step-dame to her common children in 
their faces. You talk of portraits fairer than the original,— 


‘““ How likest thou this picture, Apemantus ? 
Wrought he not well that painted it ?”’ 


The misanthropist replies, ‘“‘ He wrought better that made the 
painter ;’’ adding, with characteristic adherence to his disdain, 
“and yet he is but a filthy piece of work.” The fact is, no 
human art can approach the beauty of even the most common 
face, when a good benevolent look breathes in it; and it re- 
quires nothing extraordinary, or out of the common way of 
humanity, to justify the words, 
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methinks stronger charms 

Dwell in those speaking eyes, and on that brow, 
More sweetness than the painters can allow 

To their best pieces !’’ 


Seberto finds beauty among the beggars that came for alms; 
saying of one of them, ‘both young and handsome, only the 
sun has been too saucy with him.’’ Clearly too of our way of 
viewing nature is Rosalura, when she says,— 


“Why, Sir, do you think 
There are no more men living, nor no handsomer, 
Than he or you? By this light, there be ten thousand 
Ten thousand thousand ! 
Faces and bodies, wits and abiliments, 
There are s0 many we regard ’em not.” 


But look again at life itself with all its variety, and remark what 
beauty reigns in common things even where we observe them in 
the most minute detail. Some one in an old play says ironi- 
cally, — 


“They are rare endowments; they that have seen far countries 
And can speak strange things, though they speak no truths, 
For then they make things common.” 


But as we have already observed, they who remain at home are 
not left destitute, The author of Festus says: 
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-““Oh! every common thing 
To me seems good and lovely and immortal ; 
The whole is beautiful; and I can see 
Nought wrong in man, nor nature, nought not meant ; 
As from his hands it comes who fashions all, 
All holy as his word. The world is but a revelation *.”’ 


Look at the most trivial and familiar object “with a child’s 
pure delight in little things,” as a living poet + says, and you 
will find that beauty presents itself in some shape or other 
wherever we turn. It is remarkable, indeed, how in childhood 
and boyhood we retain the little and forget the great, love the 
common and the usual. Shakspeare lets us see many instances 
of the beauty with which our ordinary life is encompassed ; but 
it is better to see it with our own eyes, as “‘it is a greater joy to 
see the author’s author than himself, nature than Shakspeare.” 
What is a surprising, out-of-the-way object, some lusus nature, 
deemed so valuable for its rarity, if compared with the common 
things of nature’s workmanship. 


‘Nature, what things there are 
Most abject in regard, and deur in use! 
What things again most dear in the esteem 
And poor in worth!” 





Well might Giovanni say, 


“T hold it 
In some degree blasphémovs to dispraise 
What’s worthy admiration.” 





‘“‘T am in love,” says Charles Lamb, “ with this green earth; 
the face of town and country; the unspeakable rural solitudes 
and the sweet security of streets, with sun and sky and breeze 
and summer holidays, and candle-light and innocent vanities, 
and the sweet utterance of a look.” What beauty even,—for the 
ear sometimes presents images like the eye, in the sounds of popu- 
lar out-door and domestic life! in the unpretending assemblage 
of honest common-day sounds in which Lamb used to take 
refuge when wearied with hearing an Italian opera! “The 
sweetest music,” says a great author, “is not in the oratorio, 
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but in the human voice when it speaks from its instant life tones 
of tenderness, truth, or courage.”” What a wonderful relation 
is there physically and morally between such sounds and the 
soul! Not with Malevole’s thoughts would I answer, if asked 
What is common? “ Why common words are, God save ye, 
farewell, common actions, kindness, and service; common 
things, men and women, loving and devoted; common dress, 
that which is worn by the majority.”” You feel and you know 
that there is beauty in all these things, though you may have 
never before thought about much you know and feel. But you 
say laughing, “‘a man may make him ready in such clothes 
without a candle.”’ Still is there not comeliness even in their 
simplicity? Herrick, in his “ Delight in Disorder,’’ would 
have thought so; for he says,— 


‘‘ A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility, 
Does more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part.” 


Compare Raphael’s boy in such a simple dress with the portrait of 
a knight of the garter in full costume, or a modern king in his 
coronation robes. The commonest corduroy of the people is, 
artistically speaking, more becoming than all the embroidered 
tissues of such extraordinary splendour. But in short, we can- 
not walk with eyes open without beholding beauty on all sides ; 
beauty in grave motions, from the swan on the river to the 
waving branches that droop overit; beauty in lively motion, 
from the boy on the trotting pony to the damsel cantering 
across the green; beauty of colour, from the brown locks of the 
youth to the rose on the maiden’s cheek ; beauty of form, from 
the human figure, active and elastic, to the commonest plant or 
flower that bends across our path; beauty in the expression of 
mirth, as when the street show is surrounded “ by sundry young 
ladies and gentlemen,” as a lively author says, ‘‘ who are em- 
ployed in the dry nurture of babies, and who make a point of 
being present with their young charges’;” beauty in the indica- 
tions of sorrow, as when the maiden of low degree is seen sym- 
pathizing with the unhappy person whom she sees on the way ; 
beauty of grace in the well-rowed wherry, or the dance of 
VOL. I. i 
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young people in a city hall; beauty of ugliness in the comic 
dog; beauty of contrasts when the greyhound joinshim; beauty 
of resemblances ; beauty in work ; beauty in recreation; beauty 
in the expression of boldness, as when the butcher lad lays 
down his tray to look at the eccentric stranger; beauty of 
bashfulness when the heir apparent of a poor family tries to 
hide his dirty shoes, Murillo like, under the table; beauty of 
every-day scenes in the attic, in the street, in the workshop, in 
the chamber; beauty of simple incidents wherever a crowd is 
attracted by a misfortune, each trying to assist the victim; in 
fine, beauty inexhaustible, multiplied to an endless variety in 
the tints, forms, expressions, movements, employments, and 
circumstances of the common actors of the ordinary and lowest 
characters in the vast, incomparable theatre of human life. 
Thus trained to use his eyes, a man has no need of a great 
fortune to purchase costly pictures. He has his Louvre, his 
Palace of Dainty Devices, and his National Gallery wherever 
he goes. His pictures, all master pieces of inestimable value as 
works of divine art, cost him nothing; or he has free admission 
to study them every hour of the day or night, on Sundays too 
as well as week days, in the common collection furnished by the 
human race and provided for the enjoyment of us all, prumble 
who will. 
Justly then on the whole does an excellent poet sing the 
loveliness of common things: 
‘“‘ Methinks I love all common things ; 

The common air, the common flower ; 

The dear, kind common thought that springs 

From hearts that have no other dower, 

No other wealth, no other power, 

Save love ; and will not that repay 

For all else fortune tears away ? 

Methinks I love the horny hand 

That labours until dusk from dawn ; 

Methinks I love the russet band 

Beyond the band of silk or lawn ; 

And oh! the fovely laughter drawn 

From common lips, when sunny May 

Leads in some flowery holiday ! 

But I am of the humble crowd, 
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And thus am I content to be, 
If thou, sweet muse, wilt cherish me *.”’ 


We may close these remarks on common things in relation to 
beauty by observing more particularly how even art itself is 
subject to aberrations, when it ceases to regard them according 
to the general judgment of mankind. 

“False taste,” says a great writer, ‘‘may be known by its 
fastidiousness, by its demands of pomp, splendour, and unusual 
combination, by its enjoyment only of particular styles and 
modes of things, and by its pride.” An amusing author has 
written a chapter against the use of what are called “best 
things,”’ for which she expresses a horror, come they in what 
shape they may. ‘The objection raised against them is their 
inutility and inconvenience. One might add that they are 
often inferior in beauty to what is common. When viewed as 
exponents of the mind of the purchaser and possessor they cer- 
tainly yield no pleasure. When it was a question of erecting a 
statue of Ser. Sulpicius, Cicero said, ‘‘to me, recollecting the 
many familiar conversations I have had with him, it seems that 
it would be more agreeable to him, if the dead have feeling, to 
erect a brass and pedestrian rather than a golden and eques- 
trian statue; for Sulpicius greatly loved the modesty of our 
ancestors and detested the insolence of this age +.” ‘‘ False taste 
is content with nothing that it finds commonly used. It is ever 
meddling, mending, accumulating, and self-exulting; its eyes 
are always upon itself, and it tests all things around it by the 
way they fit it. But true taste is for ever worshipping, laying 
its hand upon its mouth, because it is astonished, casting its 
shoes from off its feet, because it finds all ground holy }.” 
Singularity in style, whether in writing, painting, building, 
or even in dress, is in the end laughed at, whatever may be its 
pretensions; and singularity may be incurred as well by a vio- 
lent return to obsolete forms of antiquity as by daring innova- 
tions in defiance of the commonly recognized standard of taste, 
however fluctuating that may be. There is a common style 
belonging in all these relations to each epoch which can never 
with impunity be suppressed in favour of a singularity that is 
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not called for by common sense, common wants, and common 
sentiments. Thus, as if simplicity could result from delibera- 
tion, we have paintings in which all perspective and anatomical 
correctness are outraged systematically in consequence of an 
attachment to the works of an age in which art was but reviving 
after a long sleep. So also we have habitations constructed for 
men of the nineteenth century, which, supposing them ever so 
faithful to ancient models, which may sometimes be question- 
able, and however singular and extraordinary they may be in 
our age, are not the less wanting in that beauty which consists 
in the adaptation of things to a rational end commensurate with 
the extent and costliness of the means. Architects desire to 
produce what is uncommon; and the results are seen in those 
mansions of Gothic gloom, of which those condemned to live in 
them may be heard saying, with Malvolio, “Sir Topas, never 
was man thus wronged; they have laid me here in hideous 
darkness.” The architect replies, with the tormentor in the 
comedy, “Say'st thou that house is dark?" “ As hell, Sir 
Topas,”’ answers the victim. But he is told to retract. “ Why 
it hath bay windows, transparent as barricadoes, and the clear 
stones towards the south-north are as lustrous as ebony; and 
yet complainest thou of obstruction.” The reply is the same. 
“Tam not mad, Sir Topas; I say to you, this house is dark.” 
But the eccentricities of genius, Invoking mysticisin as one 
source of the uncommon, are not to be silenced. ‘ Madman,” 
he hears, ‘‘thou errest; I say there is no darkness, but igno- 
rance; in which thou art more puzzled than the Egyptians in 
their fog.” Strange idea of beauty, to seek it by contradicting 
the wish of the great Artist, the Author of light, when he pro- 
cuced it with the words “ Fiat lux.” 

In fine, as we have thus touched upon fashion in the urts, let 
us proceed to consider it in the more ordinary sense of the word, 
and remark how even this influence, so capricious in relation to 
dress, bears its testimony to the beauty which exists in what 1s 
common as opposed to what is singular and extraordinary ; and 
the subject will close this chapter fittingly, as most appropriate 
to our little audience; for if beauty in this order of things were 
found to require the extraordinary, it may be easily believed 
that all the philosophy we have heard cited, with all its grandi- 
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loquent phraseology, would not content, at least, both parties at 
the Lover's Seat. 

Fashions in dress, individual adjustments to suit times and 
circumstances, are not to be regarded as the result of particular 
fancies or ascribed to personal coquetry. In most cases nature 
prompts to them; and, as a deep observer says, ‘“ generally 
speaking they ought to be regarded as unconscious develop- 
ments and as the spontaneous results of a beautiful law deep- 
seated in the sensibilities, and whose action is always to tend, 
so far as art and the usages of society permit, to sustain the 
aspect of the figure or true index of the existing state of the 
feelings.” 

That there was once a kind of fashion in dress which seemed 
to exclude nature and the whole sphere of beauty that we have 
been admiring, is a fact that no one need deny. The plays of 
the olden time abound in instances and allusions to it, as in the 
question, “ What new-found fashion’s now in use abroad, swear- 
ing he’s most complete that first turns monster?’’ and where 
Incubo, in ‘* Love’s Pilgrimaze,”’ speaks to Don Diego so con- 
temptuousty of what is common im apparel, saying, 


“ Alter thy fortune 

By appearing worthy of her. Dost thou think 
Her good face eer will know a man in cordrot ? 
In a brown jacket thus ? in shoes and stockings 
The horse- boy's garb ? 
Now walk; 
But not the pace of one that runs on errands. 
Be like your master of the ceremonies, 
who, had a dog but stay'd without, 

Ie would put on 
His Savoy chain about his neck, the rutl 
And cuffs of Holland, then the Naples hat 
With the Rome hat band, and the Florentine agate, 
The Milan sword, the cloak of Genoa, set 
With Flemmish buttons ; all his given pieces.” 





To suit such views of beauty one has to resort to such a place as 
the old play describes ; 

—~- ‘‘T went to Vanity, whom I found 

Attended by an endless troop of tailurs, 
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Mercers, embroiderers, feather-makers, fumers, 

All occupations opening like a mart, 

That serve to rig the body out with bravery ; 

she showed me gowns and head-tires, 

Embroider’d waistcoats, smocks seamed through with cut-works, 
Scarfs, mantles, petticoats, muffs, powders, paintings, 

which all seem’d to show me 

The way her money went.” 








I admit we must exclude common things from the list of those 
possessing beauty, if we are to take the judgment of those per- 
sons in former times, 

ef Whose coining heads were the mints of 


All new fashions and superfluous bravery which 
The foolish gentry imitated.” 





We must exclude them when some rich eccentric fop fills the 
place that Lady Northumberland ascribes to Percy, and becomes 
the glass wherein all the select few dress themselves; for in 
that age,— 
‘(He had no legs that practis’d not his gait; 
And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant.” 


So that in speech, in gait, in diet, in affections of delight and 
humours of blood, he was the mark and glass, copy and book, 
that fashioned those who set up for distinction. Hazlitt looks 
one time on this evil side of fashion, and says it exists only by 
its being participated in among a certain number of persons, and 
that its essence is destroyed by being communicated to a greater 
number, since it is the issue of vain ostentation and exclusive 
egotism. The strut of Bond-street loungers, the lisping and 
affected pronunciation of certain words, the saying Mem for 
Madam, Tam, and 'Paun honour, with a regular set of visiting 
phrases and insipid sentiments ready sorted for the day, were 
what formerly distinguished the mob of fine gentlemen and 
ladies. It is amusing to hear the complaints of a pedant on 
this subject, and the remedy which he prescribed, ‘‘ What raises 
such vanities amongst us,” he asks, “and sets phantastical 
fancies a work? what’s the reason that so many fresh tricks 
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and new inventions of fashions come daily over sea and land, 

upon a man that never durst adventure to taste salt-water—but 

only the neglect of those useful instructions which antiquity has 

set down?” But happily all these notions now for the greater 
part belong to history; and the world, as our friends in the 
bower well know, has adopted different views of fashion, much 
no doubt to the vexation of a few, though causing thereby a far 
greater diffusion of beauty in the daily walks of life; for the 
effects of this social influence are now wholly different from 
what they formerly were, so that it is actually the office of 
fashion to open the eyes of every one to perceive the beauty of 
what is common, as distinguished from what is singular and 
extraordinary. It is the essence of fashion in modern times to 
abolish singularity and whatever is remarkable as such, and to 
introduce among all classes what is generally considered grace- 
ful and becoming, shunning rather than affecting what is 
gaudy, of which taste it sees traces in the floral language, ac- 
cording to which that painted flower called the China Pink is 
the emblem of aversion. The fashion of the day requires, there- 
fore, nothing but conformity with general usage, which is cer- 
tainly better than any attempt by individuals to perpetuate or 
revive some obsolete costume, those grandam things, those 
strange antiquities, by means of which they only prove them- 
selves to be eccentric characters, or, as the French call them, 
originals. On the other hand, an anticipation of new modes by 
solitary innovutions, to distinguish a few individuals from others, 
is as contrary to this spirit. In this whole sphere, therefore, 
now “the beautiful can never be the odd.”” Fashion laughs at 
Malvolios, who think to please by what is uncommon in their 
dress, so putting themselves in the trick of singularity. Fashion, 
in fact, justly now employs ridicule to maintain its power. 
Ridicule, as a French author says, ‘‘is the fear of common opi- 
nion in little things. The force of ridicule lies wholly in the 
supposition that there is a common taste, a common type of 
what is proper and decorous, which directs men in their judg- 
ments and even in their pleasantries, which are also judgments 
of a certain kind. Take away this supposition, and ridicule 
falls of itself. But it is immortal aa the distinction of good and 
evil, of the beautiful and the ugly, of what is decorous, and of 
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what is not decorous*.” A great writer of our age, after treat- 
ing on this subject, continues thus :—‘‘ To say what good we can 
of fashion, it rests on reality and hates pretenders. We con- 
temn, in turn, every other gift of men of the world; but the 
habit, even in the least matters, of not appealing to any but our 
own sense of propriety, constitutes the foundation of all chivalry. 
Social in its nature, fashion respects every thing which tends to 
unite men. It delights in measure. The love of beauty is 
mainly the love of measure or proportion. The person who 
screams, or uses the superlative degree, or converses with heat, 
puts whole drawing-rooms to flight. If you wished to be loved, 
love measure. Fashion is not good sense absolute but relative ; 
not good sense private, but good sense entertaining others. It 
hates corners and sharp points of character; hates quarrelsome, 
egotistical, solitary, and gloomy people; hates whatever can 
interfere with a total blending of parties, whilst it values all 
peculiarities as refreshing which can consist with good fellow- 
ship +.” Now that common things thus ministering to beauty 
under the guidance of fashion should be valued and even loved 
with a certain feminine attachment, is no evil in the judgment of 
common sense. Of course there will be voices raised against 
them when giving this direction. But what voices? ‘There 
will be some ‘‘who have so bent their thoughts to husbandry 
that they protest they scarcely can remember what a new fashion 
is.”’ No one will quarrel with those persons who have so re- 
tired, though methinks to be so odd and from all fashions cannot 
be commendable; but there will be others like those who say of 
a young girl in one of Massinger’s Plays, 


. And she must look 

Not in glass, but holy book, 

To teach her the ne’er-erring way 

To immortality.” 
He seems to have had juster notions, who says in another old 
play, “I ne’er knew any more find fault with a fashion than 
they that knew not how to put themselves into it ;” for the truth 
is, the appreciation and cultivation of beauty in this order, be- 
longs to our nature, and ought to be condemned by no one, 
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It is curious to find even the transcendental philosopher himself 
prescribing to his disciple attention to the common fashion of 
the day. ‘The true-minded student,” says Fichte, “ will ac- 
commodate himself to established customs, where these are in 
themselves indifferent, simply because he honours himself. The 
educated youth grows up amid these customs; were he to cast 
them off he must of necessity deliberately resolve to do so, and 
attract notice and attention to himself, by his singularities and 
his offences against decorum. How should he, whose time is 
occupied with weightier matters, find leisure to ponder such a 
subject? Is the matter so important, and is there no other way 
in which he can distinguish himself, that he must take refuge in 
a petty peculiarity? No! he answers.. I am here to compre- 
hend weightier things than outward manners, and I will not 
have it appear that I am too awkward to understand these. I 
will not by such littleness cause myself and my class to be de- 
spised and hated by the uncharitable, or good-naturedly laughed 
at by those of a better disposition; my fellow-citizens of other 
classes, or of my own, my teachers, my superiors, shall have 
it in their power to know and respect me as a man in every re- 
lation of human life.”” Of course every thing may be exagge- 
rated and abused, as when “fashions are too much conferred 
about, and young men’s bodies read on like anatomies,”’ but the 
influence itself, even when it seems to overpass the bounds 
of moderation, is on the whole beneficial, as every thing that 
conduces to real beauty must be. No doubt fashion is powerful. 
As some one says in an old play, ‘See’st thou not what a thief 
this fashion is? how giddily he turns about all the hot bloods 
between fourteen and five-and-thirty?” Here’s a to do “to give 
the manifold but necessary instructions for that bodice, these 
sleeves, those skirts, this cut, that stitch, this embroidery, that 
lace, this wire, those knots, that ruff, these roses, this girdle, that 
fur, the t’other scarf, these gloves,” and yet all these objects 
perhaps are common and but little costly, though as we read in 
the old play, 
% You aftire 

Yourself so prettily, and with that spirit, 

Still to the sweetest humour, they could make 

Love to your dress, although your face were away.” 
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“¢ What is called following the fashions,” says a contemporary, 
“is commendable, because the practice is useful and has a pro- 
gressive tendency. It favours inventive talent, promotes trade, 
and tends to lend a purity to our personal habits. A nation 
with one unvarying costume shows that it is in a state of moral 
and mental weakness—either on the confines of barbarism or 
wholly within its gloom. The Red Indians of America do not 
vary their costume—neither do various Asiatic and African na- 
tions: and see how miserable and degraded they are in the 
scale of human nature! A love of variety quickens the intelli- 
gence, and, in the matter of personal adornment, imparts a grace, 
a charm, something pleasant and piquant to the exterior. Be- 
sides, well-dressed nations are always the most intellectual—and 
of this we have a convincing proof in the English and French. 
Sameness is the twin sister of dulness—and of this we have 
ample proof in the sluggish disposition of the Russian peasantry. 
They are only vivacious when under the influence of undiluted 
brandy. And there is this, also, to be said in favour of follow- 
ing the fashions: all those nations that study costume enjoy a 
greater amount of political liberty than those who do not. De- 
pend upon it there is a good deal of philosophy and sound 
wisdom in following the fashions. As to extravagance, why, 
every body and every thing has a bit of extravagance in their na- 
ture. As the wisest man has foibles, so has custom its eccentri- 
cities. But even the extravagant or the ridiculous in dress may 
be tolerated—it is piquant and original, and therefore not dis- 
pleasing ; it may excite ridicule and sarcasm, but never hatred 
and malice: therefore there is nothing reprehensible about it, 
unless the wearer dresses beyond his means, and exposes himself 
to the lash of insolvency and the loss of credit and social sta- 
tion *.” In England, however, costliness being no longer essen- 
tial to fashion, one ought hardly to take into account such a 
contingency. 

This leads us then to the last consideration, remarking how 
beauty in dress belongs in our age to the commonalty as well as 
to those select few that in former times desired to keep it exclu- 
sively for themselves. Fashion, says a great author, has many 
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classes, and many rules of probation and admission, and not the 
bestalone. No one is now forbidden to say with a hero in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, ‘ I followed the fashion, sir, as other young 
men did.’’ Mayhew gives some amusing instances of the taste 
for this kind of beauty among “ them flash coves that never care 
what they wear under their Wellingtons,’’ as a second-hand 
clothes seller qualified some of his best customers. One street- 
seller said, ‘I have had young fellows come larking, though it 
might be Sunday morning, and say, ‘ guv’ner, what'll you give 
me to wear that coat for you, and show off your cut?’ We 
don’t stand much of their nonsense. I don’t know what such 
coves are.” One street-seller of second-hand clothes said, 
‘Well, I'm sure I can hardly say what sorts of people goes 
most for waistcoats. If they’re light, or there’s any thing fancy 
about them, I thinks it’s mothers as makes them up for their 
sons.’ Nor is beauty within this order less acceptable to the 
lower classes of the other sex. If they esteem one bonnet, or 
one mode of dressing the hair, as more becoming than another, 
and one frock prettier, and, to make their selection, confer with 
milliners’ girls while great ladies are giving orders to their mis- 
tresses, it is not a beauty that consists in extraordinary forms or 
singular tissues which they seek. They only desire to wear 
what pleases, because all eyes are accustomed to it; and to be in 
the fashion no longer requires the power of purchasing expensive 
articles of dress, since what is common as hair and straw and 
russet are made by it to wear, as hook-heart curls a l’impératrice 
and bonnets that expose the contour of the head, a smart ap- 
pearance; what is fashionable becoming in fact only another 
word for what is usual. So the charming author of Household 
Words, in his story of A Very Little House, describing the 
street in which it stands on a Sunday, says, ‘Then, too, we 
observe a number of young ladies in muslin dresses, and black 
silk mantles, and straw bonnets trimmed quite in the fashion, 
I assure you; and these are Susan and the maids-of-all-work.” 
Now this wide diffusion of beauty by means of fashion is not 
an insignificant fact, and still less a thing to deplore, for it 
argues in the commonalty many qualities that are closely allied 
to what is amiable, and in the upper ranks a wise abdication 
of privileges that formerly distinguished without in the least 
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honouring them. Regard to such external beauty, and that too 
amidst so many difficulties in the way of cultivating a taste for 
it as exist in the common and lower walks of life, is indicative of 
self-respect and a commendable desire of pleasing others. As 
Noval says in the old play, ‘“ Even as the index tells us the con- 
tents of stories and directs to the particular chapters, even so 
does the outward habit and superficial order of garments in 
man or woman all the internal quality and habiliment of the 
soul; and there cannot be a more evident, palpable, gross mani- 
festation of poor degenerate blood and breeding than a rude, 
unpolished, disordered, and slovenly outside.’’ Those fastidious 
critics of society who seem fond of very wide distinctions be- 
tween classes and of aristocratic privileges of every kind, object 
indced to this extension of fashion, and speak as if it was a 
prognostic of the end of the world, that a maid-servant or a 
mechanic’s daughter should think one bonnet more becoming 
than another, and spend some of their savings to purchase it. 
When they hear of a servant girl being smartly dressed to go 
out for a walk on a half-holiday they exclaim, clasping their 
hands, ‘“ This is the world that turns upon its own axis, and has 
lunar influences, and revolutions round heavenly bodies, and 
various games of that sort! This is the nineteenth century, is it? 
Otimes! O manners!’’ It was the same horror when all advan- 
tages of wealth and social position were extended to an inferior 
rank. The old Stuart objections to innovations of this kind are 
historically curious. ‘Thus when coaches were first introduced, 
they were of course condemned. The sovereign and his nobles 
were at first alone permitted to use them. In 1634 Charles I. 
issued his royal proclamation that “the general and promis- 
cuous use of coaches (then commencing in English civilization) 
was a great disturbance to his majesty, his dearest consort the 
queen, and others of place and degree, in their passage through 
the streets.” ‘That the poor copy the vices of the rich is a 
smooth text to the latter,” says Elia, “and, preached from the 
pulpit, is sure of a docile audience from the pews lined with 
satin. But after all the genius of Poverty, however, hampered 
and straitened as it is, is not so barren of invention that it 
cannot trade upon the staple of its own fancy without drawing 
from their capital. The poor are not quite such servile imita- 
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tors as they take them for.’’ Even in regard to dress and 
personal attractions some of them are clever artists, and they 
have recognized canons of their own. However, this is over- 
looked, and all is referred to vanity. 

‘*No woman of any class,” says Mrs. Austin, ‘has now the 
least idea that any dress is unfit for her station which it is in 
her power to buy. Hence the preposterous appearance of our 
serving-women—the transformation of the Cinderella into the 
princess. Hence, too, the discreditable appearance of the women 
of the lower classes, who look as if clothed from the refuse of 
the fripier’s shop. In this respect we are behind France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and indeed we fear all Europe. We have often 
had occasion to admire the substantial, characteristic, neat, and 
becoming dress of French workwomen, and to contrast it with 
no little mortification with the wretched burlesques of fashion 
exhibited by the corresponding class at home.” 

On this passage a writer in a popular journal made the fol- 
lowing comment :—‘‘ A lady is high authority upon dress. It 
will therefore be dangerous to dispute or even criticise the fore- 
going. Nevertheless, though there is some truth in it, there is 
a little additional truth which will modify the subject not a 
little. The déclassement to which Mrs. Austin alludes is the 
expression of that form of liberty which naturally belongs to 
popular constitutions—the expression of a right of individual 
liberty in the choice of costume; a very valuable right, and one 
which distinguishes the western from the eastern, the free from 
the absolute nations. ‘To force men and women, as was the 
custom in former tines, and still is ia more eastern countries, to 
wear a distinctive garb, is to put a ticket upon them proclaim- 
Ing their status in society, that every passenger in the street 
may know to what class they belong. In Russia every man is 
ticketed, and his rank is known at once. He has it even 
marked upon his door. This ticket comes from the Czar, and 
can be taken away by him. But in England a man’s person and 
house are distinguished by himself alone, and the passer-by 
cannot tell, except by the appearance of wealth or poverty, what 
is the status of the man in society. ‘The influence of a man thus 
flows directly from himself in England, and centres chiefly in his 
wealth, his talent, or his personal appearance. It is the same 
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with woman: and no sumptuary law forbids her to wear the 
dress that she can afford. 

‘“‘Now if the principle be applied to one class it must be 
applied to all—you cannot make an exception of servants if you 
make no exception of citizens and their wives. The day was 
when the law of the land forbade tradesmen and merchants and 
their wives to wear the costume of the nobility. They may now 
wear what they please; and the consequence is, that there 1s no 
distinction of higher and middle classes perceptible, except in 
the tone and manner, in which all real distinction of any value 
ought to reside. The duke and the earl may pass along the 
street undistinguished amongst tradesmen and perhaps even 
amongst operatives. No one clears the way for them as of old; 
the errand-boy does not even turn aside to keep his parcel on 
his elbow from jogging them; the provincialist does not stare at 
them, for he does not know them. They are jostled as other 
men, and are all the better and the happier for it There is a 
principle in this, and it is a valuable principle; and it is not the 
lower classes alone who cultivate it, but their superiors also. 
The general, the colonel, the captain, all divest themselves of 
their uniforms in mixing with the crowd, preferring to be un- 
distinguished amongst them by any other peculiarity than their 
bearing as gentlemen. And we have little doubt that ladies of 
the very highest rank have similar feelings, for the most accom- 
plished amongst them well know that they cannot be eclipsed 
without other accomplishments than those of dress. Indeed, 
many of them pride themselves in going out rather meanly 
than richly clad; and you may see the most illustrious lady 
in the realm at times attired almost as plainly as a mechanic’s 
wife. 

“ After all you can say with a view of disparaging poor Tilly or 
Anne and the rest of them, the liberty of dressing as one pleases 
is an important feature of the civilization of modern times. The 
nobleman or the gentleman is no longer distinguished by his sword 
at his side. No tax collector appears at our weddings and 
soirées, to criticise with curious eye the quality of the dress which ° 
the ladies appear in, or the jewels and trinkets with which they 
adorn their persons and demonstrate their affluence, to see that 
they have not subjected themselves to a fine for a trespass 
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beyond the letter of the sumptuary law. Such a scrutiny was 
formerly made; but it would now raise a rebellion in England, 
which can tolerate nothing but moral censorship on such mat- 
ters. And that moral censorship is sufficiently effective to make 
a decided distinction between the dress of the mistress and that 
of her maid. The maid has always her characteristic cap or her 
apron, or something else to mark her; and however small that 
distinction may be, it is quite sufficient for every observant 
female eye. Even male eyes themselves can easily distin- 
guish it. 

‘It is the same with men in almost every position of life; 
though nominally at liberty to dress as they please, they are in 
reality bound by the moral law of propriety, fashion, or custom. 
There is no written law; and no law that can even be appealed 
to fur condemnation of a man who transgresses; for the cou- 
demnation would be scouted at every tribunal of equity and 
justice; and yet the law is so imperative that every one obeys. 
It is the law of etiquette—the best of all laws; for it suppresses 
all agitation and all grievance-mongering. A man may break 
it if he pleases, and the police will not touch him; but the 
ladies will be sure to tease him, for they are the police of the 
fashionable world. 

“It is a most mysterious thing, dress fashion; where it ori- 
ginates no one can tell. France is generally supposed to be the 
cradle of it; but it is not entirelyso. Each country has its own 
peculiar modes. We take ideas from the French, but we never 
thoroughly imitate them. There is always a peculiarity about 
a French cut which we never adopt. The national disposition 
that makes us fall short of this would be difficult to analyze; 
but it is akin to that of each class in society, which all have 
their own respective ideas of what is suitable for themselves. 
Each may exceed or fall short of that standard as he pleases, 
and none can well describe what the standard is; but there is a 
certain sphere of liberty in which each is permitted to roam at 
pleasure, restrained alone by the common sense of propriety in 
the order to which he belongs; and he is laughed up or down 
till he finds himself within, if he happens to go out of it. As 
with professions and trades, so is it with nations; but how the 
changes come is a mystery. It is only in the north-western 
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nations that the changes take place. In south-eastern lands 
there is a great tendency to fixedness; but France, Germany, 
and England are the great innovators in fashion amongst the 
Europeans—none more than England—for here the fashion 
pervades all but the poorest, whereas in France and Germany it 
is chiefly confined to the wealthier classes. It is a sign of 
liberty, this fashion, after all. Show us a strong electric current 
of fashion assimilating the dress and manners of a people with- 
out a sumptuary law, and you show us at the same time a free 
people, a people trained in the habit of self-criticism, cultivating 
the taste, and surely, if slowly, improving the habits and cus- 
toms of society. 

‘‘ Fashions are evidently improving, at least in the main. We 
may find worse and better alternately in the course of a few 
years, or even a century; but in the course of centuries the 
general improvement is still perceptible. Men have now 
thoroughly divested themselves of the rich and gaudy trappings 
of olden times. Silk, and satin, and velvet coats and breeches, 
are no longer in vogue; tawdry gilding and brocading are 
equally obsolete; ruffles and points, and buckles, and petticoat 
breeches decorated with ribands, are all out of date; and a 
man’s dress is much less costly now than it was even a hundred 
years ago, when poor Oliver Goldsmith did not think it above 
the dignity of his rank in society to spend 40/. upon a coat. 
Such folly is obsolete amongst men. Men have now abandoned 
the rich silks, and contented themselves with the homely black 
broad-cloth, without a decoration of red, blue, or yellow—or even 
gold buttons. 

“There is a singular tendency in human nature to brand the 
class below us. Why should the servant-maids be branded and 
the mistresses not? The duchesses would brand marchionesses ; 
the marchionesses the countesses; the countesses would brand 
the merchants’ and tradesmen’s wives, and perhaps they some- 
times turn up their noses at seeing themselves surpassed. Now 
all this would be wrong. Why then should it not be wrong to 
brand the maid-servants? Leave them to the tribunal of public 
criticism—the common sense of their own class, which is a 
better guide than any rule that can be borrowed from the 
antique female costumes of France or Belgium. The exceptions 
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we suspect would be very few in number to the general rule of 
modesty in servants’ dresses; and scarcely one in a city would 
be heard of who rustled up-stairs in silks and satins, even if 
permitted. We are therefore not disposed to indorse Mrs. 
Austin’s opinion to the letter; for we think there is scarcely a 
maid-servant in England, in her senses, who would not refuse 
to wear a dress of the first class if presented to her, or if she 
could even afford to buy it. *She would modestly say that she 
would prefer one more becoming. What each has in her power 
to buy, without incurring any privation of personal or domestic 
comfort, is for her suitable, if in good taste and calculated to set 
off her person to advantage; and we trust it will become less and 
less the fashion to impose any other distinctive garb than that 
which the moral sense of each class itself approves of. By these 
means alone can taste be cultivated and judgment exercised.” 
So far this writer. Certainly it ought to be a source of 
rejoicing to see the sense of beauty even in regard to dress 
extended thus to the mass of the nation. ‘All this world of 
women,” says a French writer, ‘that we see on our public 
walks, one dazzling iris of a thousand colours, used formerly to 
be in mourning. ‘These changes, which are thought futile, have 
an immense tendency. They are not merely simple material 
ameliorations, they indicate a progress of the people in externals 
towards a visible union. They attain by means of them to ideas, 
which they would not otherwise have, of taste, and beauty, and art, 
of self-respect and decorum.’’ I envy not the man who harshly 
judges even those poor innocents who make sacrifices to their 
appearance thus, Better to look on them with sweet indulgent 
eyes, and be content with the reflection of Pindar: ‘If any in 
beauty shall surpass others, let them remember that they dress 
limbs that are mortal, and that last of all they will clothe 
themselves with earth:” or, as Moore translates it,— 


“ Forget not that their limbs arc mortal mould ; 
That earth, man’s latest garb, that boasted frame must hold *.” 


But perhaps in these remarks we have been led into a digres- 
sion. No, no, I hear for once a clear loud voice reply. How- 
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ever, we must proceed to matters that will be felt to be of more 
interest even at the bower. We have seen in the way of a rapid 
glance how fruitful are common things in relation to beauty. 
It is but a slight and most inefficient sketch of the subject that 
has been made; as Cicero says, perhaps, “ad impellendum satis, 
ad edocendum parum.’’ We have heard that, in contradistinc- 
tion to the way of those that sigh for things extraordinary,— 


‘‘ There is a softer winding-path through life, 

And man may walk it with unruffied soul, 
And drink its wayside waters till his heart 
Is still’d with its o’erflowing happiness. 

The chart by which to traverse it is writ 

In the broad book of nature. ’Tis to have 
Attentive and admiring faculties ; 

To go abroad exulting in the joy 

Of beautiful and well-created things ; 

To love the hue of waters, and the sheen 

Of silver fountains leaping to the sea; 

To thrill with the rich melody of birds, 
Living their life of music; to be glad 

In the gay sunshine, reverent in the storm ; 
To see a beauty in the stirring leaf, 

And find calm thoughts beneath the whispering tree ; 
To see, and hear, and breathe the evidence . 
Of God’s deep wisdom in the natural world! 
It is to linger on ‘the magic face 

Of human beauty,’ and from light and shade 
Alike to draw a lesson; ’tis to know 

The cadences of voices that are tuned 

By majesty and purity of thought ; 

To gaze on woman’s beauty as a star 
Whose purity and distance make it fair ; 
And from the spell of music to awake, 

And feel that it has purified the heart ! 

It is to love all beauty, like the light 

Dear to the soul as sunshine to the eye *.”’ 


We must now go on to consider common or daily things in 
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relation to virtue, a theme in close connexion with our last; 
for— 
‘¢ The good is always beautiful, 
The beautiful is good.’’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Troven at the Lover’s Seat we are not going to interfere with 
any doctor, or propose knowingly a wandering upon the ground 
of any grave instructor, whose irritable temperament might be 
excited at any show of pretension or intermeddling on the part 
of such insignificant persons as ourselves; yet I can easily con- 
ceive that at this point our little inquiry, if it could reach the 
ears of certain over-jealous critics, might be regarded with some 
suspicion, at least, if not offence: but as when lately considering 
common things in relation to beauty we said nothing derogatory 
of nature’s extraordinary productions, or of the singular treasures 
resulting from human art—so now, in proceeding to reflect on 
them in relation to virtue, we must begin by declaring that we 
are guiltless of desiring to depreciate those high transcendental 
things that by a mysterious and inviolable law are connected 
with what is most ordinary—things which have been recom- 
mended to us all from our childhood, the very names of which 
in fact are household words in every part of Christendom, and 
which, no doubt, are the indispensable sources not only of all 
true common virtues, as they are undoubtedly of all happiness 
that will endure, but also of that very universality of mind 
which can consciously and philosophically appreciate the ex- 
cellence of common things. We are here, as it were, shut in 
from the world’s curious scrutiny, and, with only the birds to 
listen to us, engaged in hearing read, without any sinister view 
of interpretation, extracts from books that seem chiefly addressed 
to such uncritical and common persons as ourselves. We might 
therefore proceed without any apology, and dismiss all depreca- 
catory forms; but that there is a thought of our own which 
seems to have made it necessary to say thus much, if not to pro- 
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pitiate others at least to satisfy ourselves; for there are moments, 
when feeling the mysterious alliance that exists between things 
that at first seem to have no connexion, feeling how wonder- 
ful and incalculable are the consequences of least things in the 
order of thought and Janguage, a man will place his hand, like 
a Spaniard, on his jaws, and resolve to say nothing on any 
subject. And though in the end we shall find that common 
things in relation to virtue are no where more valued and pro- 
moted than where these highest things are rightly understood, 
yet, if we pursue the plan which we propose, we must in the 
beginning hear somewhat of the disagreeable facts and circum- 
stances of life around us connected with these highest things— 
facts that give importance to an inquiry like the present, and 
which, in truth, need never have been thought of if they had 
not existed. But it cannot be a sound conclusion to resolve on 
suppressing our thoughts always and maintaining such an un- 
natural silence ; and, if we are to speak out at all on the subject 
proposed, we are absolutely driven to express our opinion re- 
specting these disagreeable facts by the extravagance that is in 
the world, which meets us every where, and which produces, 
we feel convinced, results the most deplorable. We must 
speak, therefore, of the consequences of neglecting common 
things in regard to virtue—involving an abuse of those high 
things and high principles which persons of our description 
value quite as much, perhaps, as those grave formal people who 
would defend them, without acknowledging the injurious effects 
that result from their misapplication, exaggeration, or perver- 
sion; and, in order to introduce our subject by noticing these 
evil effects, it is obvious that we must make a decided stand 
against them; which opposition on our part might in turn be 
perverted by others, as well as by our own minds perhaps, if 
we had not in the beginning protested and armed ourselves 
against any such interpretation. Our apology might be ex- 
pressed in words partly borrowed from old Glanville, saying, 
© We hope we shall not deserve the frown of the ingenuous for 
our innocent intentions; our design being only to imitate the 
practice of bending a crooked stick as much the other way to 
straighten it. And if by this verge to the other extreme we can 
bring the opinionative, confident, and transcendental thinkers 
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but half the way, viz. that discreet, modest equipoise of judg- 
ment, and that union of the supernatural with the natural, the 
unusual with the common, that become the sons of Adam, we 
shall have compassed what we aimed at.” 

‘‘T am not accustomed,”’ says a great Italian author, “to lend 
an ear to the wicked words of libertins; but, nevertheless, as I 
love truth greatly, I am ready to acknowledge that some things 
they say are not without foundation.”” When so grave and so 
religious a man makes this admission, we light people may be 
allowed, I suppose, to proceed as far in our complaint. At all 
events the Lover’s Seat has its own instruction, and little tradi- 
tions too, on all matters that relate to goodness ; not less neces- 
sary, we may be assured, than that which is conveyed with more 
formality elsewhere, though persons who are not its graduates 
may delight, with a silly, grave, Sardonic kind of mirth, in mis- 
interpreting its intentions and in misrepresenting its effects. 

The first form which a departure from the rule of adhering to 
common things in relation to virtue assumes, is the abuse or 
perversion of religion, which then becomes, as far as we can 
see, a social and domestic evil of the first magnitude; an evil 
replete with sorrow and vexations for many who have to fly, per- 
haps secretly, to such a bower as now receives us, to escape for 
a@ moment, as within a last asylum, from its hardly tolerable 
pressure. The theme is suited to the spot therefore, since, more 
or less, it forces itself on the attention of every one, while it op- 
presses none with such a sense of intense bitterness as these, 
who would view the world wisely, as well as generously and 
sweetly, from the standing point of love. Learned professors and 
wise theologians may feel little interested in the subject which is 
here presented to us ; they can despise and overlook the evil which 
affects them personally very little; but young men and young 
women, for whom these pages are intended, may suffer from it 
in common with children, every day and almost every hour; 
and, therefore, it is but natural that it should occupy a promi- 
nent place in their private conferences. 

We all need religion, and we shall see, before we leave this 
bower, that religion itself is one of the common things which, even 
as such, independent of its own intrinsic value, claims the love and 
homage of the human race; but the misfortune is, that religion is 
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so noble and powerful a consideration, to use the words of a great 
writer, “it is so buoyant and so insubmergible, that it may be 
made by fanatics to carry with it almost any degree of error and 
perilous absurdity.” What is, if possible, worse still, it is so sweet 
and venerable, that the mere name may be assumed to conceal 
what is most contrary to it, while with the reality are often com- 
bined incongruous qualities that are destructive of the common 
virtues which beautify and exalt our nature. One mustadmit in 
the beginning, that at all times there are many ill-tempered, ambi- 
tious persons, of poor, one-sided, diseased intelligences, as also 
of harsh, cross, and disagreeable manners, who are apt to offer 
themselves as recruits to swell the numbers who befriend the 
sacred cause of religion, deriving from that enlistment great re- 
putation and worldly advantage for themselves, while, to a most 
lamentable and hardly conceivable extent, compromising the 
honour of the standard under which they pretend to serve. 

Religion, we shall see in the issue, is a common thing, asso- 
ciated with common thought; but it is not in this character that 
it is always made to appear. It is sometimes proposed as being 
very different from what this view of it implies. Now when 
religion is represented as something contrary to all human 
thought, in every respect transcendental, and opposed to the 
common views and virtues of mankind, the first result to be 
apprehended is a diffusion of hypocrisy, which could not so well 
grow up in secretif these ordinary views and virtues were under- 
stood as having a distinct importance, as well as constituting 
even a part of religion itself; but as soon as men begin to fancy 
that these common things can be dispensed with, and perhaps 
the character of sanctity assumed, even with greater confi- 
dence on that very account, the way is open for them to descend 
gradually to the lowest depths. When Richard the Third is to 
pass for being a religious man, the advice given to him by Buck- 
ingham is all about the observance of extraordinary things that 
may or not be good, according as they are used— 


‘* And look you get a prayer book in your hand 
And stand between two churchmen, good, my lord, 
For on that ground I'll make a holy descant.” 


The mayor is soon caught in this snare, exclaiming— 
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“See where his grace stands tween two clergymen, 
Two props of virtue for a Christian prince, 
To stay him from the fall of vanity ; 
And, see, a book of prayer in his hand, 
True ornaments to know a holy man. 
No dallying with courtesans for him, 
But on his knees at meditation.” 


The lesson, in fact, was as easily practised’ as learned; and so 
the prince replies, ‘‘ Pardon me, who, earnest in the service of 
my God, neglect the visitation of my friends.” 

It looks like beginning with stale common-place declamation 
to speak here of the hypocrite ; and yet we cannot avoid it; for 
he stands in the first rank a prominent figure of the ungracious 
band; and itis but paying him a compliment to trace his cha- 
racter to the mistake of supposing that religion can ever exist 
when the common things of goodness and humanity are unre- 
garded. At all events, here he presents himself, thinking to 
deceive us with wrinkles and solemnity of face, and we must 
contemplate him from the highest and most plausible pretender, 
to the mean, sneaking, snivelling fellow that makes religion his 
stalking-horse, like “the chandler that would sell no man 
mustard to his beef on the Sabbath, and yet sold hypocrisy all 
his lifetime.” ‘O thou selected spirit!’ says Mendoza to 
Malcontent; ‘sure thou wouldst make an excellent elder in a 
deformed church!” Our Elizabethan dramatists paint many 
such characters from the life :—‘ He’ll become a brother,’’ says 
one of them, ‘and make a separatist, he will have the devotions 
of all the elders.”” “ Surely,’’ says another, “I take this to be 
some Dutch elder.” ‘‘Oh!” exclaims a third, “she is the ex- 
traction of a dozen of Puritans for a look.’”’ Poor Aurelia, in 
the ‘‘ City Match,” is forced to have a maid of this description, 
and she complains bitterly in consequence, — 


‘Never poor lady had so mach unbred holiness ° 
About her person; I am never drest 
Without a sermqn, but am forc’d to prove 
The lawfulness of curling irons before 
She’ll crisp me in a morning, I must show 
Texts for the fashion of my gowns; she'll ask 
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Where jewells are commanded, or what lady 

In the primitive times wore ropes of pearl or rubies. 
She will urge councils for her little ruff 

Call’d in Northamptonshire; and her whole service 
Is a mere confutation of my clothes. 

She is a Puritan at her needle too— 

She works religious petticoats; for flowers 

She’ll make church histories ; her necdle doth 

So sanctify my cushionets, besides, 

My smock sleeves have such holy imbroideries 
And are so learned, that I fear in time 

All my apparel will be quoted by 

Some pure instructor.” 


While the common pleasures of humanity are renounced, some 
of the meanest gratifications are found frequently to distinguish 
those persons who make religion consist in transcendental singu- 
larities. Ben Jonson, in his play of “ Bartholomew Fair,” re- 
presents their fondness for good living, and the passage is not 
less instructive than amusing. Busy consents to go himself and 
to let his party go to the fair, for the purpose of dining on roast 
pig, for which his daughter-in-law, in a delicate state, pretends 
to have a longing, in order to obtain his consent. He will go 
even to the fair for pig. ‘It hath a face of offence,” he says, 
‘‘with the weak, a great face, a foul face; but that face may 
have a veil put over it, and be shadowed as it were; it may be 
eaten, and in the fair, I take it, in a booth, the tents of the 
wicked ; the place is not much, not very much; we may be re- 
ligious in the midst of the profane, so it be eaten with a re- 
formed mouth, with sobriety and humbleness; not gorged in 
with gluttony or greediness; there’s the fear: for, should she 
go there as taking pride in the place, or delight in the unclean 
dressing, to feed the vanity of the eye, or lust of the palate, it 
were not well, it were not fit, it were abominable and not good. 
In the way of comfort to the weak I will go and eat; I will eat 
exceedingly and prophesy; there may be a good use made of it. 
I will therefore eat, yea, I will eat exceedingly ;’”’ but it is on 
condition of their being all duly warned against the vanity of 
the eye. They are, therefore, to show themselves unlike any 
one else at the fair—‘‘so walk on in the middle way,” he says 
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to them, “ fore-right, turn neither‘to the right hand nor to the 
left. Let not your eyes be drawn aside with vanity, nor your 
ears with noises;’’ and when the shopmen cry 6ut their wares 
and toys, he says, ‘look not towards them, hearken not; the 
place is Smithfield or the field of Smiths, the grove of hobby- 
horses, and trinkets; the wares are the wares of devils, and the 
whole fare is the shop of Satan; they are hooks and baits, very 
baits, that are hung out on every side to catch you and to hold 
you as it were by the gills and by the nostrils, as the fisher doth ; 
therefore, you must not look nor turn towards them; the hea- 
then man could stop his ears with wax against the harlot of the 
sea; do you the like with your fingers against the bells of the 
beast.” ‘ But,’’ says the husband, “how shall we know where 
there is roast pig if we do not look about for it? Willitrun off the 
spit into our mouths?” ‘ No,” replies Busy, “ but your mother, 
religiously wise, conceiveth it may offer itself by other means to 
the sense, as by way of steam; and it were a sin of obstinacy, 
great obstinacy, ‘high and horrible obstinacy, to decline or resist 
the good titillation of the familic sense, which is the smell. 
Therefore be bold—follow the scent; enter the tents of the un- 
clean for once, to satisfy your wife’s frailty. Let your frail 
wife be satisfied. Your zealous mother and my suffering self 
will also be satisfied.” So proceeding, he objects to the style of 
dress observable every where, and to many other things, saying, 
“Only pig was not comprehended in my prohibition: for long 
hair, it is an ensign of pride, a banner, and the world is full of 
those banners, very full of banners. And bottle ale is a drink of 
Satan’s, a diet-drink of Satan’s, devised to puff us up, and make 
us swell in this latter age of vanity; as the smoke of tobacco to 
keep us in mist and error. Is there no more pig left? Why stay 
then? Oh, she would see some sights in the fair! - Sister, let 
her fly the impurity of the place swiftly, lest she partake of the 
pitch thereof. Thou art the seat of the beast, O Smithfield, 
and I will leave thee! Idolatry peepeth out on every side of 
thee.” Then hearing from a booth, “‘ What do you lack, gentle- 
men ? rattles, drums, babies?’’ he exclaims, “‘ Peace with thy 
apocryphal wares, thou profane publican ; thy bells, thy dragons, 
and thy Tobie’s dogs. Thy hobby-horse is an idol, a very idol, 
a fierce and rank idol ; and thou the Nebuchadnezzar, the proud 
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Nebuchadnezzar of the fair, that sett’st it up for children to fall 
down to and worship.” Such, according to our old English ob- © 
server, is one of these “ fine ambling hypocrites—good-mouth’d 
gluttons of the right breed.’’ One of the brethren— 


‘“‘That deal with widows, and with orphans’ goods, 
And make a just account unto the saints ; 
Sent from some Tribulation wholsome 
The very zealous Pastor.’’ 


For they call themselves 


“‘ By names of Tribulation, Persecution, 
Restraint, Long-patience, and such like, affected, 
By the whole family or wood of them, 
Only for glory and to catch the ear 
Of the disciple.” 


There may of course be some satirical exaggeration in such 
passages; but there is also a good lesson; for it is of daily 
experience, that where extraordinary professions are found with 
a disregard of what is common in relation to virtue, there is no 
reason to be surprised at any thing. 


‘“‘ There are persons still whose faces are all zeal, 
And, with the words of Hercules, ingade 
Such ways as ours! that will not smell of sin, 
But seem as they were made of sanctity ! 
Religion in their garments, and their hair, 
Cut shorter than their eye-brows ! where the conscience 
Is vaster than the ocean, and devours more wretches than the 
counters.” 


‘The experience of sixteen hundred years tells us,” says the 
Pére Boutauld, “that the most famous heresiarchs and antichrists 
of every age have begun their career of seduction by a life of 
fasting and of ecstatic devotion *.” That is a consideration for 
others; but dabblers in such theology, with or without hypo- 
crisy, will utter and do things among people like ourselves, that 
the most profligate would be ashamed of. They seem to belong 
to a different order from humanity. When hypocrisy enters 
into the concrete of their character, there is nothing common 
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about them even in regard to vices. ‘ A notable hypocritical 
vermin it is,”’ says an Elizabethan writer, ‘“‘and one that stands 
upon his face more than his conscience at all times.”” Even 
when they are sincere, we have reason to dislike men who sepa- 
rate religion from what is common in regard to virtue. Not tv 
love, to regard with an evil eye as a monster whoever differs 
from them in opinion, to think it a contamination to speak or 
associate with him, are among the sweetest and gentlest traits 
of these people. ‘He who has religion,” continues Charron, 
“‘ without humanity (sans preud’hommie) is more dangerous than 
a parson who has neither the one nor the other. Having no 
taste or Image or conception of humanity but as an attendant 
for the service of religion, and thinking that goodness consists 
in nothing but in advancing religion by any means, he will 
deem lawful treason, perfidy, sedition, and every crime, provided 
it seems to further that cause*.’’ He will appear like him 
denounced by the Roman orator, “homo et humanitatis expers, 
et vitze communis ignarus.”’ 

Happily, though it seems a bold thing to say it, if our couple 
of friends in the sweet bower prefer any one, yes, any one to 
such aspirants, they have good authority for doing so; and as 
there’s nothing like hearing it in the grave Latin in which it 
speaks with such sonorous majesty, these are its words, which 
some kind person may afterwards translate for us: “ Spiritus 
superbiz malus est, sed simulatio humilitatis pejor est. Spiritus 
inanis gloriz malus est, sed simulatio sanctitatis pejor. Spiritus 
invidize malus est, sed simulatio caritatis pejor. Spiritus luxuriz 
malus est, sed simulatio castitatis pejort.”’ If any one mis- 
.trust a medieval sentence, he may have one for all generations: 
“Woe to you Pharisees, because you give tithe of the least 
things (et preteritis judicium et charitatem Dei); because you 
are adorned without like sepulchres (quod autem intus est ves- 
trum plenum est rapina et iniquitate).” 

But again, without considering these persons in whom the 
evil takes so extreme a form; we find from experience that when 
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religion, with ever so good an intention, is separated from com- 
mon things in the way of virtue, it fails to produce the good for 
which it was designed, and becomes rather, in point of fact, a 
fresh source of bitterness added to the sufferings of mankind. 
This is no new idea emanating from the worldly; for Lactan- 
tins says expressly, that wisdom and religion are hoth necessary, 
neither being profitable without the other. 

As with the first class, let us proceed with these, and observe 
the kind of persons who, failing in regard to the wisdom of good 
sense, value in religion only what seems extraordinary, tran- 
scendental, distinct from the ordinary duties of humarf life, 
regarding too as the essence of religion what is after all only 
provisional and useless if exclusive of the object; for 


‘‘ Scaffolds are slighted when the pile is raised ; 
Means are for ends; and common sense be praised.”’ 


There are men and women, for whose souls, as Richter says, life 
seems to have no summer; who make religion consist in depart- 
ing as far as possible from all the common ways of human life 
and manners, showing themselves not corporeal, but as if they 
wished to turn mere aerial spirits, like the mother of Malcolm, 
who 
‘¢ Oft’ner upon her knees than on her feet 

Died every day she lived. 

Is aught then wanted in a person wise ? 

Alas! I think she wants infirmities ; 

She wants the ties that knit us to our kind, 

The cheerful, tender, soft complacent mind, 

That would the feelings which she dreads excite, : 

And make the virtues she approves delight.” 


There’s another modest soul too, never without a holy man at 

her elbow; but, as there are shades of degrees of the extra- 

ordinary in them, here comes one outweighs them both in that 

regard— , 

“ Yon simpering dame, whose face presageth 
Snow, that minces virtue, and does shake 
The head to hear of pleasure’s name.”’ 


If she has to speak of aught that has happened, and is to be 
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invited to communicate it, the words of Imogen will apply 
to her : 





‘“‘ Tf it be summer news, 
Smile to ’t before; if winterly, thou need’ st 
But keep that countenance still.” 


Nor is it only the one sex that shows thus; you can find every 
where the ancient angel or the pedant, formal, singular in 
apparel, in gait, and countenance, surely like a father or 
‘‘ brother’ of those whom we first witnessed, not like a man. 
Poor Queen Margaret complains of her husband Henry VI. on 
this score, though incipient madness might have been an excuse 
for him, saying in her bitterness, without making distinctions, 
“that all his mind is bent to holiness, to number Ave Maries on 
his beads; that his weapons are holy saws, and his loves some 
brazen images of canonized saints.” 

Religion, when it is combined with a neglect or violation of 
common things, seems to us as if it became obnoxious to two 
great evils; as if, in the first place, it runs into an extravagance 
that, as Sir Walter Scott says in his autobiography, “in the end 
does none of us any good;”’ and, secondly, as if it approached at 
least the confines of vice by taking uncommon views of virtue. 
Let us notice first what seems to us its extravagance. 

Antiquity has left us many observations which those enlight- 
ened by truth will not disdain to profit by; and one is expressed 
in the admonition “modum quemdam’ esse religionis ; nimium 
esse superstisiosum non oportere.”’ Superstition is disease, an 
exceptional phase of humanity arising from a disdain or abuse 
and misapplication of what is common. Another of these 
maxims is contained in the lines of Pindar, where he says, ‘it 
is right that according to his own condition, a man should 
always keep in view the bounds of every thing*.” Inattention 
to these common observations leads to strange mistakes, which 
may however partly arise in some few instances from a defective 
organization. ‘I knew a witty physician,” says an American 
writer, “ who found a kind of theology in the biliary duct; and 
used to affirm that if there was disease in the liver the man 
becomes a Calvinist.” Be that as it may, there is a kind of 
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piety common to all professions, which inspires a hatred for 
many things that give no offence to a sound intelligence, or to a 
healthy mind in a healthy body. Pleasure, fancy, humanity, 
are sirens that a person of this character repels, and keeps, if 
possible, removed by oceans. As Hazlitt says, “his features 
are hardened and have a barbaric crust upon them.” ‘ When 
he smiles,’ says a female author, “which is very seldom, he 
‘seems actually ashamed of himself for having done so.” Then 
under such government of a family where this gloomy, uncom- 
panionable spirit reigns, there will be no association between the 
domestic affections and the rapture inspired by places dear to 
the fancy or the memory ; no summer rambles to pleasant sites, 
no gipsy feasts upon the grass, no mingling with the crowd of a 
happy population on a Sunday, no participation in the common 
amusements of our fellow-countrymen. No, he despises the 
world. ‘To despise the world,” says Charron, “is a brave 
proposition on which men triumphantly discourse; but I do not 
see that they understand well what they say, or still less prac- 
tise it. What is it to despise the world? What is the world? 
Heaven and earth and creatures? No, I suppose. What then? 
The use, profit, service, and convenience which we derive from 
them? What ingratitude to the Author who has made them 
for these ends! What an accusation of nature! And besides, 
how can you do without them? If, in fine, you say it is neither 
the one nor the other, but only the abuses which are in the 
world, you say right; but that is not the world; that is some- 
thing opposed to the world and to its order; that is your addi- 
tion. You think to despise the world by adopting certain 
external manners and ways contrary to what is common and 
usual, but for this you are only jesters. It is a sickly, fan- 
tastical, and unnatural opinion to reject and condemn generally 
all pleasures and desires*.”” One of our wise old authors says, 
“it is precisionism to alter that with austere judgment that is 
given by nature.’’ You seem to wish, one might say to such per- 
sons, that the world were, in the ordinary sense of the words, 
without love, without beauty, without pleasure, without any of 
the common motives and objects that excite the interest and 
activity of men. 
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wie you mean that, you turn rebel to 
The laws of nature, the great queen and mother 
Of all productions, and deny allegiance 
Where you stand bound to pay it,” 


One might add too, in the words of another poet, 


‘Unless your breath had power 
To melt the world, and mould it new again, 
It is in vain to spend it in these moods.” 


Religion itself in the abstract seems to be endangered here ; for, 
as a philosopher justly observes, the ardours of such piety agree 
at last with the coldest scepticism, that nothing is of us or our 
works—that all is of God; but, as I said before, that is a point 
for others to consider. To bring things to this pass, so to 
alter nature, is however what these persons appear unconsciously 
desirous of doing. In the first place their indiscriminate war 
against pleasure is irrational and in fact impious. Whatever 
strict observances you may have heard of, repulsive to the com- 
mon feelings of our nature, when you come to their houses, for 
I will not call them homes, you need not hope will not be found 
enrolled there. No pleasures, no festivities, no joys of love, 
nothing human in it, nothing but callous composure ; sometimes 
a serene and exalted cruelty: themselves subtle disputants, 
raised to sublimity by the ideality of their nature, they seem to 
stand above mortal life, separated from it by a cold and deadly 
abstraction, their horrible spiritualism inducing them to rejoice 
in prospects and actions which fill other men with mourning 
and perhaps even the resolution of a Cato, though his words had 
never reached them, and for the boldness of which they are 
themselves alone responsible. ‘They act as if they were ready 
to say with lago, of those dearest to them, 





‘‘ though that their joy be joy, 
Yet throw such changes of vexation on ’t 
As it may lose some colour.” 


Fretful, suspicious, jealous, they can let nothing take its course. 


‘ ‘What place is secret to these meddling few, 
Whose trade is settling what we all shall do *?”’ 
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Gloomy and.man-hating, they stigmatize our best affections, 
practising a piety that takes off the rose from the forehead of an 
innocent love, and sets a blister there. Themselves of a most 
lunatic spleen, never valuing that sweetness of humanity with 
which nearly all men are delighted; and affecting the violence 
of singularity in all they do, they will suffer no adherence to 
nature or to fashion, to comeliness or to what is fitting in those 
subject to them. They exclaim, in the words of the old play, 
at each poor lad or girl that they see dressed like others on a 
holiday, 
——— “ Avoid ! 

Thou art not of the light; that tie of pride 

About thy neck betrays thee; and is the same 

With that which the unclean birds in seventy-seven 

Were seen to prank it with on divers coasts ; 

Thou look’st like antichrist in that lewd hat.” 


One very learned theologian is mightily struck with the excel- 
lence of the Eastern custom of women of high rank leaving only 
one eye visible. ‘He reads in histories,” he says, “that the 
women of Arabia, rather than prostitute their faces, cover not 
only their head, but their whole countenance, with the exception 
of one eye, concealing the other, content with enjoying half the 
light; whereas Christian women show not only their whole 
faces, but even their necks*,’’ &c. &c. In fine, they would so 
regulate all recreations and pastimes, that they would take away 
all that is delightful to man. No music, no song must be 
heard, but what is grave and Doric. No dancing, gesture, or 
deportment be taught our youth, but what by their allowance 
shall be thought honest. They would examine all the lutes, the 
violins, and the guitars in every house; they must not be 
suffered to prattle as they do, but must be licensed what they 
may say. The windows also, the balconies, and the tea-gardens 
must be thought on; the countryman’s and the citizen’s Arca- 
dias must be closed; and the village and the city breathe the 
same air of antipathy to all that is taught by every common 
instinct and presage of nature, which, Milton himself observes, 
‘¢ig not wont to be false’ whatever they pretend. 
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Again, by exaggeration they render wearisome, if not even 
doubtful, what is true, estimable, and venerable. They will not 
hear of a grain of reserve as a condition for accepting those 
whom they themselves choose to extol. It must be absolute 
and unqualified approval. Now “though in our lonely hours 
we draw a new strength out of the memory of those whom his- 
tory worships, yet pressed on our attention incessantly as they 
are by the thoughtless and customary, they fatigue and invade ;”’ 
and that too not in the way that the surname of Aristides be- 
came odious, but through a sense of injustice. ‘‘We must con- 
fess,” says the Pére Boutauld, ‘‘ that many pious persons give 
occasion for libertins to despise sanctity. I know not whether 
it be an innocent ambition to wish to imitate the saints in their 
most inimitable and miraculous actions, but I know that it is 
not to glorify sanctity to wish to be more holy than God wishes. 
It is with sanctity as with wisdom. Whoever has too much of 
the one or the other is still very far from having sufficient of 
either. No greater evil than the true folly of the scrupulous 
and the false sanctity of hypocrites. Be devout; but if you 
cannot be so without rendering devotion either falsely praise- 
worthy or truly contemptible and ridiculous, do not be so at all. 
Don’t bring into the sanctuary, under the mask of a spiritual 
and mortified person, the defects which cause laughter in the 
wise as well as others, when they see you bringing back with 
you from the church and the foot of the altar the spleen and 
the irritability and all the other importunities of your fantastic 
and melancholy temper, forgetting that true charity and true 
civility are one and the same, and attaching yourself to routines 
and superstitious customs *.” The conversation of these per- 
sons being wholly turned upon things transcendental and 
extraordinary, cannot but prove wearisome to others who have 
not wholly renounced the sphere of humanity. Ben Jonson, in 
his “Staple of News,” represents their general style, very 
faithfully, in these words: “The saints do write from Amster- 
dam they expect a prophet shortly, the prophet Baal, to be sent 
over to them, to calculate a time and half a time, and the whole 
time, according to Naometry. Peace be with them, replies one 
customer. So there had need, is the rejoinder, for they are still 
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by the ears one with another.” Such persons will never hear 
you, if you remind them of the adage and say, “Oh! sir, slow 
credit is the best child of knowledge.’’ They dogmatize and 
dispute and condemn. Without being “great,” could these 
persons thunder 


‘“‘ As Jove himself, Jove would ne’er be quiet, 
For every gloomy and petty ranter 
Would use his heaven for thunder; nothing but thunder, 
Merciful heaven ! ” 


But truly if they think heaven has their thoughts, and will 
assuredly act towards others as their imagination predicts, they 
must either be directed by some that blindly take upon them to 
know, or take upon themselves that which one may be sure 
they do not know. The only preacher they like thoroughly is 
one who never tires representing all the pains of hell as accu- 
rately as if he had passed many years in that republic. Though 
he be “one that preaches a parish once a week asleep;’’ and 
though to hear a man of passion and vulgar mind discoursing 
on divine things is not an agrecable thing to an intelligent per- 
son, still this one quality in their estimation makes all the rest 
excellent ; for, bilious and full of hatred, with an itching to 
kindle flames and work destruction, though it were only among 
books that displeased them, they see nothing but incentives to 
wrath on all sides, and making God to be like themselves, they 
believe that he must necessarily damn all the world. So accu- 
mulating horrors upon horrors’ head, mistaking quantity for 
quality, they are for “terrifying babes with painted devils, but 
they know not how a soul is to be moved.” They never remem- 
ber besides the answer given to those disciples who asked, “ Do 
you wish that they be consumed by fire from heaven, because 
they do not receive you?”’ ‘ Nescitis cujus spiritus estis. Filius 
hominis non venit animas perdere, sed salvare.” Instead of 
placing the foundation of the world on one absolutely and un- 
changeably good divine Being, in accordance with the conscience 
and common sense of the human race, as well as with revelation, 
they seem to be ascribing it to a living, but evil, capricious, and 
man-hating cause; as superstition, opposed to revelation as 
well as to the common sentiment of mankind, has done at all 
times in a greater or less degree. But it will be hard to convert 
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to this last opinion persons like the friends that are here seated, 
although even some of your scientific men may fall in with such 
theology, and lend themselves to propagate it, telling you, with an 
eminent geologist of the present day, not content with a general 
belief in future punishments, but specifying all its particulars, 
‘* that other worlds are inhabited—but how inhabited? inhabited 
by the damned! some sent to be scorched in everlasting misery 
in Mercury and Venus, near the Sun; others to be frozen with 
inexpressible cold and equal misery in the remoter planets of 
the solar system; whilst this regenerated earth will rejoice in 
the possession of the only happy few. All this,” will these 
learned men say, “is surely quite conceivable—nay, quite pos- 
sible.” If you venture to suggest that such words are needless, 
unauthorized, imbued with the exaggerations of a one-sided 
intelligence, those who utter them will accuse you of denying 
first principles, which you never meant to call in question; for 
as we shall find later all the necessary and essential deductions 
of the highest transcendental religion may be comprised among 
the common things of which we are engaged in showing the 
truth and excellence. It is egotism after all; that odious vice, 
which frequently prompts the declamations of superstitious and 
transcendental persons; for, as some one says, “all fanaticism 
and all its angry exhibitions from the beginning of the world 
down to the present day have proceeded from this mistaken 
principle, denied by the highest and most positive authority in 
matters of religion, If my opponent be right, then am I neces- 
sarily for ever miserable.” 

The love of the marvellous in general, and the disregard of 
common things produce a kind of piety which, as we have already 
remarked, values more the means than the end, the material 
than the spiritual object. The instrument of devotion, the 
remedy in fact, becomes paramount, and then the visible temple 
is thought the only religious place. Now the church is a holy 
place, but, as a great author adds, it has no exclusive sanctity. 
A holy place is the dark small room where no clouds of fra- 
grance rise, no music swells; but where is such a beauty as na- 
ture in her robes of spring does not unfold—where trials are 
serenely borne, injuries forgiven, labours cheerfully sustained. 

Religion separated from a just appreciation of common things 
produces an untiring zeal, allied with bitterness which oppresses 
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those who come within its sphere, “‘ quod volumus sanctum est.” 
Polish, in an old play, describes a woman of this kind,— 


‘She would dispute with the doctors of divinity 
At her own table; and the spittle preachers ; 
And find out the Armenians.”’ 


And when some one corrects her, saying ‘‘ the Arminians,” she 
repeats, “I say the Armenians.” As a poet humorously ob- 
serves, they seem to consider the art of tormenting as the “ whole 
duty of man.” They seem every minute ready to say with 
Furnace, ‘at all hours and all places, I'll be angry, and thus 
provoked, when I am at my prayers I will be angry.’’ A per- 
son of this kind will hardly be brought to acknowledge common 
things in relation to virtue as excellent. It is the necessity of 
renouncing such an opinion that will be insisted upon; and then 
if this spirit should animate a woman, her husband will probably 
share the fate of him whom Adriano used to reprehend, and 
which she thus describes,— 


“ At night, he slept not for my urging it; 
At board, he fed not for my urging it ; 
Alone, it was the subject of my theme ; 
In company, I often glanced at it; 

Still did I tel] him it was vile and bad. 


She has a resolution of her own, like Desdemona, though hu- 
manity is not exactly its motive, 


- My lord shall never rest ; 
I'll watch him tame, and talk him out of patience ; 
His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift ; 
I’ll intermingle every thing he does 
With holy suit.” 


Meanwhile rest assured no one would ever think of addressing 
to persons of this kind what Aecius says to Pontius in ‘ Valen- 
tinian,”’ 





¢_____. Can’st thou speak once more? 
For thy words are such harmony, a soul 
Would choose to fly to heaven in.” 


‘Upon the whole,” as a great author says, ‘“ persons of this 
kind, ambitious of whatever is uncommon, pore and pine over an 
idea, like some poor hypochondriacs, till it becomes impracticable ; 
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unsociable, uncommunicable, absorbed in mysticism, and lost in 
minuteness.’’ God help us! How many lives have been rendered 
wretched by such influence! How often has youth been reduced 
by it to a sour moping melancholy, manhood rendered deceitful 
or misanthropical, age suspicious and malevolent! Such religion 
acts like the consciousness of crime, so that its victim, in an un- 
guarded moment, will say with Richard,— 


‘“‘T have not that alacrity of spirit 
Nor cheer of mind that I was wont to have.”’ 


No doubt; how could he retain cheerfulness? But what a form 
of humanity is here? Does he walk on conscience, he treads so 
gingerly? Sure there is no taste of right man init. Religion 
has been so dispensed as to depress the human mind; and such 
serious and sad things are ever still suspicious. As Hazlitt says, 
“by representing things as so difficult, and as exacting such 
dreadful sacrifices, and to be acquired under such severe penal- 
ties, we not only deter men from the attempt, but lay a dead 
weight upon the imagination, and destroy that cheerfulness and 
alacrity of spirit which is the spring of thought and action.” 
Let there be a return to common things in respect of goodness, 
and then a voice is heard like that of the wise poet, saying,— 


“Curse not thy soft stars but take thy fair bliss, 
With comfort. All will be well— 
—— When I have unskrewed 
Mystical oracles, which, not understood, do 
Perplex with involved sense.” 


But we said that persons professing a religion which is combined 
with a neglect or violation of common things, approach with a 
good intention the confines of vice, by taking uncommon views 
of virtue and acting upon those views,—to this point let us briefly 
attend. Now, in the first place, it is a fact of daily experience 
that nothing instigates men to such palpable injustice, to such 
an habitual disregard of common fairness and equity in their 
judgment of others as this kind of influence, let it bear what 
name it may. The proof can be found every day in the publi- 
cations of the ultra religious parties of every standard in Ireland, 
England, and France. 


‘ To our own sins 


We will be moles, even to the grossest of ’em : 
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But in another’s life, we can spy forth 
The least of faults, with eyes as sharp as eagles 
Or the Epidaurean serpent.” 


A most strict ascetic training is found to be no certain guarantee 
for the exercise of those common virtues of humanity, equity, 
good feeling, and honour, which are so necessary in every state 
of life, and above all perhaps even to religion itself. ‘I must 
tell you one of my devices,”’ says a religious person, speaking of 
St. Francis de Sales, ‘‘ when he came to see me and to pass his 
usual octave at my house, I made little holes through which I 
could look into his room, that I might see how he conducted 
himself when at study, prayer, or writing, meditating, sitting, 
walking, going to bed, or rising in the morning.” What an 
amiable host, so loving modesty in others as to act the spy thus 
over his unconscious guest, in order to see whether he ever de- 
parted from it; for he tells us actually that, to detect a departure 
from it, formed the chief object of his curiosity! What would 
he have been towards common mortals! Such characters recall 
the poct’s description of Lady Malice,— 


“‘ Her virtue’s positively fierce ; 
Her sharp eyes every weakness pierce. 
Sure some inherent vice to find 
In every phase of human kind. 
The simplest mood, the meekest mien, 
She speckles with her venomed spleen, 
Construing to some thought obscene; 
Shred by shred, and bit by bit, 
With lewd delight dissecting it; 
*Till sin’s worst school is found to be 
Near her polluting purity *.”’ 


Equity, or as we say fairness, being among the common 
things that this piety never thinks about or hears of, slander fol- 
lows almost as a matter of course. So you have every where 
what the ancients called Dentata charta—mordent defamatory 
papers, and no want either of 





- The precise, pure, illuminate brother, 
Of those devour flesh, and sometimes one another, 
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And will drop.you forth a libel, or a sanctified lie, 
Betwixt every spoonful of a nativity-pie.”” 


Transcendental views being substituted for the natural impres- 
sions that would be caused by intercourse with men, it follows 
that those who adopt them with enthusiasm come to entertain 
notions of people, which being formed at a distance, from partial 
representations and from guess work, are, as Hazlitt remarks, 
simple, uncompounded ideas of deformity and evil, which answer 
to nothing in reality. They make abstractions of particular 
vices as flowing from particular errors, and irritate themselves 
against some particular quality, belief, or action of the persons 
they dislike, forgetting that individuals are concrete existences, 
not arbitrary nicknames, and that they have innumerable other 
qualities besides the damning feature with which they fill up the 
caricature in their previous fancies. Thus they hate individuals 
and whole nations for differing from themselves, rack their brains 
to invent new epithets of derision or fresh arguments to prove them 
wicked, while persons of common views find it all the while almost 
impossible to hate any one that they know. These common things 
then, fairness and equity, being unregarded and cast aside, 
the old Pharisees return, “ Phariswzi autem dixerunt ei, Ecce 
discipuli tui faciunt quod non licet facere sabbatis. Ecce homo 
vorax et potator, vini publicanorum et peccatorum amicus.” 
It is incontestable that with many transcendentalists all this 
would pass for a legitimate warfare ; but 


“_____ With a valiant mind 
Slander is worse than theft or sacrilege, 
Nay, more than murder, or the height of treason, 
A step beyond the utmost plagues in hell.” 


The love of mankind being also involved in the category of 
common things, charity, if a partial prejudice can be so termed, 
becomes virtually confined to the intercourse of one section 
within itself. Then the world is called to witness what Butler 
so ludicrously describes, saying,— 


‘‘ Synods are mystical bear-gardens 
Where elders, deputies, church-wardens, 
And other members of the court 
Manage the Babylonish sport-—~ 
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True anti-christian assemblies 
To mischief bent, as far’s in them lies.” 


Whilst they talk of love, these thousand and one sects are teach- 
ing mankind how to hate beneath the garb of sanctimoniousness 
and hollow forms. ‘‘ Hatred,” says Aristotle, ‘may be borne 
even to whole classes; for every one hates the character of a 
thief and an informer *.”’ He does not seem to have anticipated a 
period when the proposition might be illustrated by saying, For 
every one hates the character of those who have different views 
from himself on subjects that are beyond the sphere of human 
understanding. Old Glanville complains bitterly of these re- 
sults. ‘’Tis zeal for opinions,’’ he says, “that hath filled our 
hemisphere with smoke and darkness; and by a dear experience 
we know the fury of those flames it hath kindled. Had not 
heaven prevented, they had turned our paradise into a desert, 
and made us the habitation of Jein and Ohim. "Tis lamentable 
that ‘homo homini demon’ should be a proverb among the 
professors of the cross. I doubt we have lost St. John’s sign of 
regeneration. By this we know that we are past from death to 
life, that we love one another. If ourreturning Lord shall scarce 
find faith on earth, where will he look for charity? Bitter zeal 
for opinions hath consumed it. The union of a sect within itself 
is a pitiful charity ; it’s no concord of Christians, but a conspiracy 
against Christ; and they that love one another for their opinion- 
ative concurrences, love for their own sakes, not their Lord’s; 
not because they have his image, but because they bear one 
another’s. What a stir is there for Mint, Anise, and Cummin 
controversies, while the great practical fundamentals are unstu- 
died, unobserved! What eagerness in the prosecution of dis- 
ciplinarian uncertainties, when the love of God and our neigh- 
bour, these evangelical unquestionables, want that fervent 
ardour! Thus opinions have rent the world asunder, and 
divided it almost into indivisibles t.’’ Our contemporaries make 
the same complaints. Thus one writer ina popular journal says, 
“Much, if not most of what is called religion in this country, 
is merely sectarian zeal—a very easy sort of religion, as easy as 
sin; for, in fact, there is a natural tendency to it. How very 
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many deceive themselves with the notion that sectarian zeal is 
religion! It is just the reverse; it matters not about the whine, 
the cant, or the apparent devotion, and long and frequent pray- 
ing—no sectarian can be religious. All divisions are proofs of 
disease at core. Hence the imperfection of our national educa- 
tion, and the impossibility of a moral religious instruction of an 
efficient practical character. Reverence dies in sectarianism ; 
for when the ministers of religion abuse, expose, and satirize 
each other, what can the people do but play the same game of 
buffoonery, vand profanity? Ours is a scoffing generation *.” 
The truth’ is what it laughs at is evil in itself; for as a German 
writer says, “religion should be held in a Liberal spirit. Just as 
far .8 it assumes an intolerant, exclusive, sectarian form, it sub- 
v4fts instead of strengthening the soul’s freedom, and becomes 
the heaviest and most galling yoke which is laid on the intellect 
and the conscience.”” Now obviously excellent is in this respect 
the common thought of humanity, which teaches us, in accord- 
ance with what even the most positive theology lays down, that 
within certain limits, which human instinct, if left to itself, would 
sufficiently point out, it is well to have permission to think with 
freedom. As Flamenes says, in the old tragedy, ‘‘ O’tis a brave 
thing for a man to sit by himself in the saddle; he may stretch 
himself in the stirrups, look about and see the whole compass of 
the hemisphere !”’ 

Another instance of the tendency of such transcendental 
views to lead men towards the evil confines, may be noticed in 
the striking fact, that persons under their influence are apt un- 
consciously to abuse the holiest things, and convert each occa- 
sion of a religious exercise into a fresh inducement to depart 
from common virtues, such as kindness, long-suffering, and 
esteem of others; so that in their domestic circle they are never 
more formidable and repulsive than immediately after recurring 
to the resources of piety, thereby bringing as far as in them lies 
the greatest dishonour upon what it behoves us all to reverence. 
It was said by a king, that, as we are intellectually blind, the 
Deity sent us religion as a stick to guide us on our way; but 
instead of using it as Heaven intended, we began to belabour 
each other with it. A curious illustration of the subject can be 
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found in the observation of those travellers who speak of the 
religious fasts and exercises of the Turks, and of their immediate 
effects. ‘The Turks,” says a recent writer, “have the same 
human nature as we have, and there is very little if any differ- 
ence in the constitutional capacities of eastern and western 
nations for good or evil. All the difference that does exist may 
be traced to the religion of each people. It is the religion of 
the Jew that makes him an isolated being in the midst of Chris- 
tian civilization. It is the religion of the Turk which isolates 
him from the nations of the western world. Religion is the 
fundamental element of national character; and if this were 
assimilated in all nations, there would be no diversity to com- 
plain of, for differences would then be al] agreeable and 
amusing. An excellent illustration of this truth may be seen 
in the fact that it is chiefly in the yearly fast and subsequent 
feast of the Mahometans—the Ramazan and the Bairam—that 
the bigotry and intolerance of the Mahometans are most ex- 
cited. At that time it is very common for Mahometans to cut 
their Christian acquaintances altogether for a season, as if it 
were pollution to associate with them. When the time expires 
they return again, with all their former cordiality. This shows 
what their religion is at the basis, and what it would do if it 
had full swing. But it is too severe for human sympathies, and 
therefore it is compromised, and only occasionally indulged 
with a sacrifice of inhumanity. It is by going counter to the 
absolutism of the spirit of the Mahometan faith that the libe- 
rality of the Turk has any chance of being cultivated. He 
must become almost an infidel, which introduces another evil of 
incalculable amount; for the very bigotry of the Turk appears 
to be the guarantee of his good behaviour; and that good be- 
haviour makes him an unsocial being, who hates a giaour as he 
hates a dog, and has no communion with him. The liberal 
Turk is the most social, universal, tolerant, and prone to civi- 
lization ; the illiberal Turk is all for self and his people, and 
has no communion with the rest of the world. Neither appears 
to be good. It is a dilemma. The one is a Turk inaccessible 
in respect to union with Christians, though the best of his 
nation in respect to honour.” And another writer remarks, 
that “it is the children of such pious Turks who spit upon the 
giaours, and who are taught by their nurses, or by each other, 
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to hold out their fore and middle fingers & la fourchette at 
them, as if to express the pleasure they would have in gouging 
their eyes.” In Scotland, in many places a Catholic is looked 
upon by children with a species of horror. Sectarianism is 
every where the same; and it never fails to blind men and women 
to the real character of one another. ‘‘ The Turks,’’ says 
another correspondent, “are very regular in their devotions; 
and when they have finished them, they glare and scowl at 
Christians, in a fashion fearful to behold, for ten minutes after- 
wards.” The connexion between religious exercises and in- 
humanity is however unfortunately not confined to the system 
of the false Prophet. There are thus parts in Christendom 
where a phenomenon somewhat similar can be traced; where 
children and dependants, husbands and wives, friends and ac- 
quaintances, have reason to dread each recurrence of a great 
festival, and even every return from the ordinary sermon of the 
Sunday, where Francisco’s compliment to Marcelia may be 
addressed with strict propriety,— 


‘“‘'No spleen or anger in you of a woman, 
But when a holy zeal to picty fires you.”’ 


This melancholy fact is no novelty in the world. At 
the time when all the multitude, or, as we should say, the 
popular opinion, was in favour of the Apostles at Antioch, the 
religious and respectable women were stirring heaven and earth 
against them. ‘ But the Jews stirred up religious and honour- 
able women, and the chief men of the city, and raised a perse- 
cution against Paul and Barnabas, and cast them out of their 
territories *.”” 

Here let us pause a moment, though it may be to anticipate 
what will be heard more fully later. ‘‘ Woman,” says a con- 
temporary who does not seem aware of the existence of many 
old books, especially French and Italian, that teach what he re- 
quires, ‘‘ often alienates man by the very means which she 
takes to secure him. The law of God, which is the rule of 
wisdom in social intercourse as well] as in individual conduct, is 
not understood by many; it is not even studied; and divines 
are so busy in trying to determine what is orthodox, that the 
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true art of the regulation of life in words and actions is not 
even taught or cultivated. The little that is said about it is 
merely conveyed in a cant phraseology that has no meaning. 
The whole art and mystery of social life has for many persons 
to be studied anew; its very first principles require to be 
taught to them.’’ But when Truth is so disguised, dressed up in 
frowns, and armed with unkindness, it is no wonder that a re- 
action takes place in the mind of some observers; and that, as 
a great poet says, 


“¢__—. there are other eyes they better love 
Than Truth’s; for, when thus shown, she is so cold 
And proud, we know not what to do with her. 
We cannot understand her, cannot feel ; 

We would still love her, but she loves us not; 
And quits us as she came, and looks back never. 
Wherefore we fly to Fiction’s warm embrace, 
With her to relax and bask ourselves at. case ; 
And, in her loving and unhindering lap 

Most rapturously lulled, we dream at most 

On truth,” 


Still, as we said before, these are points which it behoves others 
rather than ourselves to look to. 

In fine, these transcendentalists, neglecting common things, 
are found by experience to be practically and personally cold- 
hearted,—well intentioned no doubt, but in point of fact cruel, 
and when their principles are to be carried out, or those op- 
posed to them discountenanced, insensible to the ties of nature. 
There is nothing so resolved as the enmity of a person who, in 
order to satisfy at once his views of religion, and the evil sug- 
gestions of his nature, and so enjoy all contradictory pleasures 
at once, has lip-forgiveness for one who has offended. It may 
truly be said of such a person in the female form,— 


‘‘’You are no maiden, but a monument. 
When you are dead you should be such a one 
As you are now, for you are cold and stern.” 


How melancholy is it to observe the cruelty of men suddenly 
converted to such views towards those who were once dearest to 
them! Well may the poet caution them, and say,— > 
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‘¢ "Twill indiscretion seem, and want of wit, 
Where thou didst love to hate instead of it ; 
Such kind of love is fit for clowns and hinds, 
And not for debonair and gentle minds : 
For can there be in man a madness more 
Than hate those lips he wish’d to kiss before, 
Or loath to see those eyes, or hear that voice 
Whose very sound hath made his heart rejoice ?”’ 


Our old wise poets feel sensibly the needless severity, not to 
say baseness, of such combinations. So Athenais, hearing reli- 
gion urged, replies, 


‘‘__ © fly not to such an evasion! Whate’er 
I am, being a woman, in humanity you 
Are bound to right me.” 


But there is sometimes occasion to exclaim with Panura, in the 
Island Princess,— 


‘‘ Sure he’s a cruel man. Methinks religion 
Should teach more temperate lessons !” 


And with Quisara, saying,— 


‘‘ Religion and severity hath steel’d thee, 
Have turn’d thy heart to stone ; thou hast made the gods hard too 
Against their sweet and patient natures, cruel.” 


Ask such persons on any common ground to pity vou, and their 
disdain becoming actually ludicrous, they will reply, like Touch- 
stone when entreated to hear his penitent apprentice and his 
companions, “I will sail by you and not hear you, like the 
wise Ulysses. Away, Sirens! I will immure myself against 
your cries, and lock myself up to your lamentations. I am 
deaf; I do not hear you; I have stopt mine ears with shoe- 
makers’ wax; and drank Lethe and Mandragora to forget you ; 
all you speak to me I commit to the air. I am deaf still, I 
say; I will neither yield to the song of the Siren nor to the 
voice of the hyena; the tears of the crocodile, nor the howling 
of the wolf.’”’ 

At last, where such transcendental views wholly prevail, it 
becomes not merely a habit of thinking, but an expressly re- 
cognized thing, that if you make a great show of propriety, 
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and of adopting those views, with all their conventional phraseo- 
logy, you may trample on the common bonds of nature, and 
even demand approval for having done so. So Goneril outrages 
her old father while affecting to be shocked at his “ bold, 
debauched, and disordered knights,’’ saying, — 


‘‘ That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shows like a riotous inn: Epicurism and lust 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel 
Than a graced palace. The shame itself doth speak 
For instant remedy ——.”’ 


Lear demands, “Is there any cause in nature that makes these 
hard hearts?’’ He turns to a daughter, who he thinks “ will be 
kind and comfortable, whose tender-hefted nature will not give 
her o’er to harshness, in whom ’tis not to grudge his pleasures.” 
He only finds that desired character too late in one who from 
the first had made no professions of extraordinary devotion, who 
had rejected all hyperboles, all immoderate expressions of duty, 
avowing that she viewed her obligations in the light of common 
mortals, as no less and no more,—who loved and was silent. 

All this serves to explain why men like Elia are said to have 
never greatly cared for the society of what are called good 
people. If any of these were scandalized (and offences were 
sure to arise), he could not help it. When he has been remon- 
strated with for not making more concessions to the feelings of 
good people, he would retort by asking what one point did 
these good people ever concede to him? He had a horror of 
looking like any thing important. He had a general aversion 
from being treated like a grave or respectable character. He 
associated gravity and respectability with this contempt and 
neglect of common things, and doing so, no one, at least at the 
Lover's Seat, will be offended at his conclusions. 

Upon the whole, then, I think we have seen sufficient proof 
that the highest and best of all things connected with virtue 
needs what is most common and familiar in that order, to 
prevent it from becoming positively evil; that piety separated 
from common things degenerates, or rather loses its whole 
nature; that those who think such a separation advisable for- 
feit all power of benefitting their fellow-creatures; that, as 
Flowerdew says,— 
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‘‘ This ignorance even makes religion sin, 
Sets zeal upon the rack, and stretches her 
Beyond her length.’”* 


Her convictions, when awakened to perceive that ignorance, 
were as strong as they were grateful; and so, addressing the 
dramatic monitor whom the muse presented her with, she 


adds 
: ‘¢ __. most blessed looking-glass 


That didst instruct my blinded eyes to-day, 
I might have gone to hell the narrow way.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Havinc briefly noticed some of the evil effects of neglecting or 
outraging common things in relation to virtue, let us now remark 
the good which follows from respecting and practising them. 
Already we must have awakened some sense of their merit, by 
having observed the magnitude of the evils which result from 
their being set aside in matters of the first importance, and even 
in those relations where, if, under any circumstances, we might 
have supposed they were unnecessary and superseded by pro- 
visions of more effective value; for if religion, that celestial 
source of goodness, cannot dispense with them, if they are abso- 
lutely essential to its purity and to its beneficial operation, or 
rather, if they enter into its very essence and into the imme- 
diate scope of its immense designs, we may be sure that human 
life in its lower, more confined, and familiar dependencies can- 
not suffer them with impunity to be forgotten. But as we are 
not to be contented with a negative view of the subject, we 
must proceed now to observe how these common things in rela- 
tion to virtue possess a positive excellence in themselves, which 
renders them inferior to no gifts that belong to the integrity 
and happiness of our nature. Let us begin with attending to 
what is signified by the word humanity, of which the absence 
constituted the primary and radical evil that has just been the 
subject of our thoughts. Humanity is the aggregate of those 
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virtues which are the most common and familiar. The word, 
no doubt, has been in recent times abused by a disagreeable 
tribe of writers; and men under their influence have misapplied 
it, substituting it for charity, which it can never supersede: but 
the word has still a distinct meaning, and the thing itself will 
ever be dear to every one that is unsophisticated; for, as an 
eloquent writer says, ‘‘ Those human affections which are the 
monopoly of none are more productive of solid happiness than 
wealth, or power, or fame; than learning that comprehends all 
knowledge, than understanding which sweeps over the whole 
domain of thought, than imaginations which rise and run over 
regions to which the heaven of heavens is but a veil.’’ In fact, 
the commonest and weakest attributes of nature cannot be given 
up with a view to any adequate compensation. 


‘The wild flower’s tendril, proof of feebleness, 
Proves strength; and so we fling our feelings out, 
The tendrils of the heart, to bear us up.” 


But, before we hear any words in praise of humanity, let me pro- 
pose something that savours rather of the customs of the bower 
than of the rules of study. Let us throw down the books, and, like 
truant children, look out at the sky; for I do maintain that its 
sweet glorious hues and ever changing forms possess a kind of lan- 
guage quite intelligible to people like ourselves, that will prove 
a very appropriate prelude to the subject before us: indeed, a 
philosopher of late, though himself a very practical writer, speaks 
in one of his essays of the forms that he remembers seeing in 
the clouds as being suggestive of the highest thoughts and acts. 
To us seated here lovingly the summer sky appears to proclaim, 
without our being conscious of knowing aught about it, that divine 
ideal which associates religion with humanity and heaven with 
earth; for, besides that they both seem to meet at the horizon 
and to blend into each other, while the ground and water as- 
sume the colours of the sky, the vault of heaven appears to 
borrow shapes and tints from earth. The sky is suggestive of 
a celestial existence, but it is coloured by the atmosphere of our 
world, and it appears often to reflect even its scenery; for, as a 


poet says,— 
‘‘ Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 
A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock 
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_A fork’d mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world 
And mock our eyes with air.”’ 


Within this beautiful expanse we, who are like children in that 
respect, can trace lakes and wooded islands, sunny shores and 
picturesque crags, snow-capt Alps, delicious plains, crystal 
palaces, meadows dotted with beautiful white shapes, cities with 
domes and towers, in short, the same objects that we admire on 
earth, only transfigured and radiant with divine beauty. Sum- 
mer skies, with the feelings they can inspire, seem to plead with 
eloquence for humanity. The blue heaven bends over all. It 
seems to apologize for us all, to breathe love for us all; to pro- 
claim even that there is much to love that is purely earth; since 
it is towards the horizon, tinged with the vapours of earth; it is 
smiling, warm, bright. In the morning it seems to invite youth 
to rise, like the lark, on the wings of poetry ; at noon, to remind 
manhood that it must labour in worldly matters, for then it 
withdraws its alluring colours and becomes comparatively colour- 
less, and, one might almost say, prosaic. No one cares to walk 
in the middle of the day; he is content to work, like others. 
In the evening, reassuming its soft glorious tints, it seems to 
whisper to age charity and peace. The sky seems intended to 
Inspire, to console, and, when necessary, to shame our nature; 
to inspire, as when Springlove says, ‘‘’Tis the season of the year 
that calls me. What moves the birds provokes my disposition 
by a more absolute power of nature than philosophy can render 
an accompt for.’’ ‘Fine skies make fine birds,” says the pro- 
verb; that is, they call on us all to keep holiday and to dress 
ourselves for the occasion. The sky seems intended to console, 
as when Sir John in the old play says, ‘‘ What’s wealth accom- 
panied with disobedience in a wife and children? My heart 
will break.’’ And a friend answers,— 


“ Be comforted, and hope better : 
We'll ride abroad ; the fresh air or discourse 
May yield us new inventions.” | 


In fine, it seems designed to shame our nature if there is occa- 
sion, as when some one in an ancient drama says to another 
who lacked humanity (asking, like Lucifer in Festus, “ Why 
love mankind?’’), “You should be ashamed to look upon the 
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holy sun, to have the benefit of his bless’d beams.” But all 
this is fanciful. Well, then, be itso. Let us return to facts. 
Humanity is a common word, and, even in spite of all errors, a 
common thing. But why, perhaps it will be asked, proceed to 
eulogize what no one can dispraise? Who maligns it? Virtually 
many, who deem affections are our weaknesses; formally and 
expressly not a few. Humanity is exposed to three dangers 
which imperil its existence ; for it may perish through barbarism 
and wars, through the refinement of a false civilization, and, as 
we have already seen, through mistaken views of religion and 
piety. Barbarism and wars without a just cause set humanity 
at defiance. The results are then an inhuman business that 
need not be described. 


‘Then shall they rot—ambition’s honour’d fools ! 
Yes, honour decks the turf that wraps their clay ! 
Vain sophistry ! in these behold the tools, 

The broken tools that tyrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts—to what? a dream alone.” 


¢ 
The political government sometimes with its maxims of power 
incurs the same offence while invoking great names of virtue ; 
though, as a poet says, 


‘¢ ____. we have nobler duties first ; 
The traitor to humanity is the traitor most accursed.” 


The refinement of a false civilization, even when abhorring war, 
ignores humanity when “minions of splendour turn from dis- 
tress:” but it may be believed that the most insidious, the most 
constant, and the most efficacious foe is what we have lately 
been confronted with, namely, religion abused and perverted 
from its bent. There are persons of course, without that acces- 
sion, naturally devoid of the graces of humanity; but nothing 
gives such a finish to an inhuman character as a good dose of 
adulterated religion. They are then the proper instruments to 
imbitter life, and to prove by contrast the excellence of common 
things. 

But in what does this virtue of humanity consist? Properly 
understood, that is in its popular, obvious, and common mean- 
ing, it implies the fulfilment of all the duties to which we are 
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bound as men. Nothing deserves the name whose staple is not 
love—the love of man, and lovely woman, and of God; these 
three blended into one constitute the great and glorious aggre- 
gate which is the appanage of our race. ‘ We must not try,” 
says a great author, “to write the laws of any one virtue, looking 
at that only. Human nature loves no contradictions, but is 
symmetrical.”’ Strictly speaking, humanity is the virtue op- 
posed to all exaggerated views of duty, whether drawn from the 
Stoic’s frozen principles, from superstitious delusion, or from 
the false interpretation of divine lessons. We begin life with it. 


‘*'We came crying hither. Thou know’st 
The first time that we smell the air we cry.” 


In childhood we cry and laugh, we love and kiss. In youth we 
partly follow the same school; and, if wise, we should pursue 
and end our lives faithful to the same impulses, and make our 
mature wisdom conform consciously and on principle to the same 
model; for every thing opposed to it sooner or later tires and 
disgusts—this never: it is the shoe of Theramenes, that fits 
all feet, that shows off all feet to advantage, and makes us all 
as happy as the girl when she gets exactly suited. Then we 
have only smiles and content. 

‘‘ Nature,” as a great author says, ‘‘as we know her is no 
precisionist. She comes eating and drinking, laughing and 
crying. Her darlings, the strong and healthful, do not come 
out of the Sunday class with their twaddle learned there, nor 
weigh their food in scales, nor have disconsolate consciences, 
borrowed perhaps from the consciences of the sickly.”’ There 
are common obligations imposed on all men, in the fulfilment of 
which humanity consists. Would you know what these are? 
Examine what you want from others, and you will learn what 
others need from you; for, when all is said and done, we are 
‘*a homogeneous mortal throng,” as Pindar qualifies us. Shak- 
speare says, therefore,— 


‘“To know a man well were to know himself.” 


‘Every man’s nature is a sufficient advertisement to him,” as a 

great writer says, “of the character of his fellows. My mght 

and my wrong are their right and their wrong.”’ Cicero reminds 

Lucullus that he is a man as well as himself, “neque me minus 
H 2 
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hominem quam te putaveris*.” And the Roman poet said, 
that to know one house was to know the manners of the human 


race— 
‘¢ Humani generis mores tibi nosse volenti 
Sufficit una domus +.” 


‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
In truth, as a great poet says, 


a man is one; 
And he hath one great heart. It is thus we feel, 
With a gigantic throb athwart the sea, 
Each other’s rights and wrongs; thus are we men.” 





Humanity teaches us all to remember practically this fact; and 
those who speak, think, and live in accordance with it are the 
wiser; we were fashioned in one mould. Such scholars are the 
true lovers of their kind. 


““*T ween man and man they weigh not every stamp, 
Though light.” 


They are the true instructors of their age—men with common 
thoughts; not to be confounded with Sophists seeking distinction, 
like Pomponat in the middle ages, by teaching from Averroes, 
‘*quod intellectus possibilis est unus in omnibus hominibus:”’ 
and therefore leaving the simple to infer that there are no dis- 
tinct souls, intelligences, and persons,—but men, who only in- 
stinctively know and feel, after common observation, that in a 
general way there is one mind common to all dndividual men; 
that every man may, in a certain sense, be said to be an inlet 
to the same, and to all of the same; that he who is once 
admitted to the right of reason is made a freeman of the whole 
estate; that what Plato has thought, he may think; what a 
saint has felt, he may feel; what at any time has befallen any 
man, he can understand. 

Among common things in the order of virtue we shall have 
to notice the excellence of many that can be abused. ll single 
graces that partake not of humanity, in fact, may be abused; 
but as for this essence which sweetens and makes wholesome all, 
which enters into the constitution and organization of all that is 
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most elevated and even divine, we may defy you to abuse 
that. You may dress up a mock figure, labelled with the name 
of humanity, and turn it to what purpose you like, but the aggre- 
gation of qualities implied by this great and sweet word, is beyond 
perversion as it is beyond ridicule. In these times, above all, 
the subject is attractive to persons like ourselves, since it seems 
generally agreed among us, ‘‘that what are called the great 
humanities of the present day, furnish a neutral ground on 
which men, under all circumstances, can unite.’’ It is charming 
methinks to find one’s self upon such a soil, which seems almost 
vocal and responsive in echoes to the ejaculations of the heart. 
It might remind one of the pleasure which a recent author 
speaks of as having experienced, when being one day, when 
young, in a cathedral, he sounded for the first time, with his own 


finger upon its vast organ, the vox humana—that most beloved 
of stops. 


“ Dear listening soul, this transitory scene 
Of murmuring stillness, lovingly serene ; 
This solemn pause, the breathing-space of hearts, 
Where beauty stays and only evil parts, 
Comes sweet with music to thy charmed ear, 
Rise with its anthems to a holier sphere.”’ 


Let us then proceed and listen attentively for a few moments to 
the great beneficial results belonging to this very common and 
unpretending thing called humanity; and we may class these 
effects into four divisions, for the learned teach us to treat a sub- 
ject in divisions thus; and we shall begin from what is naturally 
suggested by the last observation; for we shall find that hu- 
manity is most admirable in assuaging the bitterness of religious 
differences, in sweetening human life by the practice of making 
allowances for what nature demands, in beautifying human life 
by its graceful pacific influences, and finally in protecting human 
society by its acceptance of the universal sentiments of mankind 
in all ages. A hasty glance must suffice for each of these divi- 
sions, which, however arbitrary, will answer our purpose. 

One need only state the first proposition to have assent 
granted to it. Its development will find a proper place later, 
when we have to consider what tolerance consists in. Nature 
seems to form many men to gravity, to severity, to the uncom- 
promising firmness of resolute advocates. To these qualities 
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are sometimes added a doctrine, neither moderated, nor gentle,, 
but as it seems, at the Lover’s Seat, more harsh and rude than 
either truth or nature can endure. And since we are not seated 
here with sophists or libertines, or with any that are prompt to 
make a wrong use of words, we may continue with more bold- 
ness to praise the study of humanity which to our present audi- 
ence is both known and sweet. Religious persons, by pursuing 
it, might not be inflamed with a greater love for truth, for that 
we are willing to suppose they cannot be, but they might be 
rendered a little more inclined to lenity. Truth cannot be loved 
too much—*“ sed tamen est Jaus aliqua humanitatis.” While 
inhuman zealots resemble the Greek witnesses described by 
Cicero, who think it disgraceful to be conquered in argument, 
and to be refuted, preparing themselves solely to avoid that, and 
caring for nothing else, humanity renders men like the Romans 
with whom he contrasts the former, who curb themselves, mode- 
rate all their words, fear Jest they should say any thing with pas- 
sion, with exaggeration, with anger, or more than is necessary. 
Humanity imparts the gift of Aacus, “ the most wise of all the 
dwellers upon earth, who used to bring to an end the strifes 
even of the gods*.”” It invokes moderation ; and in this world 
the part of a man who cultivates it, not through fear or indiffer- 
ence, but through conviction, like the Chancellor de 1’ Hospital, 
and Affre, the late Archbishop of Paris, is as difficult as it is 
honourable ; for it demands firmness, disinterestedness, and 
resignation to the injustice of opinions. The vicar-generals of 
Paris, speaking over the coffin of the martyred prelate, ascribed 
to him the distinguished honour of “‘ having never fully satisfied 
any party, so constant was he in adherence to truth.” In 
the fifteenth century Sir Thomas More,—by the way another 
martyr, represented this character, as in a less perfect manner 
perhaps did Erasmus,—all men who by their trials, taught at 
what price the honour of moderation is purchased, paying one 
with his friendships, the other with his life, the last with his re- 
pose and his happiness for the courage of their moderation f. 
Humanity insists upon seeking not to astonish and wound, 
offend and scandalize, those who differ from us, but on comply- 


* Pind, Isth. vii. t Castan, Hist. de M. Affre. 
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ing with the charge of St. Paul to provide good things, “non 
tantum coram Deo sed etiam coram omnibus hominibus*.” It 
breathes in the advice of St. Peter, when he desired that the 
Pagans, in every possible way, should be conciliated, saying, 
‘‘conversationem vestram inter gentes habentes bonam, ut ex 
bonis operibus vos considerantes glorificent deum in die visita- 
tionis.’? Humanity insists upon an adherence to perfect fairness 
and equity in regard to those who differ from us, let the subject 
be what it may, not asking mankind to tremble and obey the 
passing breath that sways our passion. And surely thisis wise; 
for a man, as man can only speak, so long as he does not feel 
his speech to be partial and inadequate. “It is partial per- 
haps, but he does not see it to be so whilst he utters it. As 
soon as he sees its partiality he shuts his mouth in disgust.” “A 
man who is anxious for self-culture,’’ says another great writer, 
‘‘ should exclude from his house such newspapers as are venom- 
ous or scurrilous, as he would a pestilence ; he should be swayed 
in his choice, not merely by the ability with which a paper is 
conducted, but still more by its spirit, by its justice, fairness, 
and steady adherence to great principles. Especially, if he 
would know the truth, let him hear both sides. Let him read 
the defence as well as the attack, and not give ear to one party 
exclusively. We condemn ourselves when we listen to re- 
proaches thrown on an individual, and turn away from his ex- 
culpation, and is it Just to read continual, unsparing invective 
against large masses of men, and refuse them the opportunity of 
justifying themselves ¢?”’ ‘“‘ That passion should sway the will,” 
says Charron, the great humanist, ‘I can conceive, but that it 
should run away with the judgment and make an ass of it is 
really too bad. This judgment of ours must always maintain its 
authority ; we must candidly and openly recognize the good that 
is in our adversaries, and the evil that is in those who follow our 
side. We must keep equanimity and not prolong choler out of 
school,” Here, may we, at the Lover’s Seat, be permitted to pro- 
pose a question perhaps rather saucy and overbold? Why then, we 
would ask, do the friends of religion often speak in England so 
long of one enemy, and of an enemy who confesses himself to be 
an enemy; whom consequently they need not fear, while, as the 
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orator of old said, whose words we may leave as we picked them 
up, “de his, qui Rome remanent, qui cum illis sunt, nihil 
dicunt?” 

In the second place, and we simple people can sometimes feel 
flattered, by such methodical formulas, humanity sweetens life 
by generating a hahit of making allowances for what our com- 
mon nature justly demands. Without going so far as to say 
that “the animal is the hereditary philosopher,” humanity re- 
cognizes that many things would go wrong without it. Men 
and women must love and dislike, play, eat, drink, and have 
their fancies and their prejudices even; and humanity protests 
against all the harsh, malignant, unkind, immoderate, and irra- 
tional reproofs that transcendental idealists, ‘‘ stern to the young, 
remorseless to the old,’’ coarse, malicious satirists, half truth- 
telling, indiscreet, unfeeling monitors, and grim fault-finding 
logicians,—for we can call names sometimes,—pass upon them. 
They hear of something that displeases them, and that is per- 
haps wrong taken separately or for a time; but love belongs 
to our nature, and if there be any spark of pity in them, if sweet 
humanity and mercy rule them, it must be forgiven. Humanity 
again admits and prescribes grief when the natural affections are 
wounded by any event. When St. Paul took leave of his friends 
there was no affected triumph of the supernatural element, or 
sacrifice of common to transcendental feelings as was testified 
by the lamentations of all, “being very much grieved for the 
word which he had said, that they should see his face no more *.”” 
Assuredly there is a very common human word ; and with great 
humanity was it received by the faithful. There are persons 
who have little left of nature in them. As Hazlitt says, “who 
live in society as in a solitude, and however their brain works, 
their pulse beats neither faster nor slower for the common acci- 
dents of life. There is, therefore, something cold and repulsive 
in the air that is about them—like that of marble. They are 
‘what the pedant was of old—a being who lives in a world of his 
own, and has no correspondence with this.” Humanity restores 
us to nature, and leaves us men and women. 

Again, none of us are aerial. Aurelia, in the old play, pro- 
tests for her part against such an assumption, and says,— 
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‘¢ What would you have me do? 
D’ye think I’m the Dutch virgin that could live 
By th’ scent of flowers; or that my family 
Are all descended of cameleons 
And can be kept with air ?”’ 


‘‘ If a poor half-starved priest pays his court to an olla podrida 
with gusto, shall we say,” asks Hazlitt, “that he has no other 
sentiments in offering his devotion before a crucifix, or in count- 
ing his beads?) We might as well affirm that Handel was not 
in earnest when he sat down to compose a symphony, because 
he had at the same time perhaps a bottle of cordials in his cup- 
board.”” To fall asleep while no less a person than St. Paul was 
preaching, would seem an offence in the estimation of some 
transcendentalists, equivalent with ugly symptoms of final repro- 
bation; but St. Paul himself taught us the lesson of humanity in 
that respect; for when the youth Eutychus, dropping asleep 
during his sermon, fell from an open window, the apostle went 
down, embraced the body, and restored him to life. The assist- 
ants led back the boy alive and well, ‘et consolati sunt non 
minime.”’ Not a word seems to have escaped any one about 
the impropriety of what the lad had done in having suffered 
himself to sleep while God spoke through his chosen messenger. 
But further, we have all of us our fancies too; and humanity 
would teach us the habit of respecting them in each other. 
Some dislike to be reminded of their own age. It is a fancy of 
theirs. Well then, humanity would not be always reminding 
them of it, as a transcendental divine wayld recommend. Dr. 
Johnson one day, when in advanced life, met one who had been 
his fellow-collegian, a dull but good man, whom he had not seen 
since they were at the university, who began talking about their 
respective years. ‘Don’t let us discourage one another,” said 
Johnson, interrupting him and changing the conversation to 
another topic. In fine, constituted as we are, we must have our 
prejudices and our exaggerations even; and when these are 
innocent, for they may be so, humanity winks at them. Hear 
what a great author says, but without supposing that he contra- 
dicts any thing lately heard respecting moderation, for every 
thing, as my Uncle Toby says, has two handles. ‘“‘ Exaggera- 
tion,” says he, “is in the course of things. Nature sends no 
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creature, no men into the world without adding a small excess 
of his proper quality. Given the planet, it is still necessary to 
add the impulse; so to every creature nature added a little 
violence of direction in its proper path, a shove to put it on its 
way; in every instance a slight generosity, a drop too much. 
Without this violence of direction which men and women have, 
without a spice of exaggeration, no excitement, no efficiency. 
We aim above the mark to hit the mark. Every act hath some 
falsehood of excess in it; and when, now and then comes along 
some sad sharp-eyed man, who refuses to play at this game, but 
blabs the secret ; the wary Nature sends a new troop of fairer 
forms, of lordlier youths with a little more excess of direction to 
hold them fast to their several aims, makes them a little wrong- 
headed in that direction in which they are rightest, and on goes 
the game again with a new whirl.” 

Upon the whole, humanity sweetens life by counteracting all 
that is disagreeable in manners and offensive in social inter- 
course; saying, with the Pére Boutauld, “ without losing aught 
of your strength, try to become, through love and goodness, 
what gold, the noblest of metals, becomes by means of fire, 
tractable, and capable of receiving all sorts of impressions *.” 
Hazlitt, in his chapter on disagreeable people, treats this subject 
well, ‘‘ What causes some persons to be disagreeable,” he says, 
‘Cis something in their manner, arising from a certain cross- 
grained and unsociable state of feeling. Even when they serve 
us, they have done what they did from a sense of duty, in a 
cold dry manner, or from a meddlesome, busy-body humour; 
but they show that they never once thought of the pleasure we 
might receive, or of paying a delicate attention to our feelings. 
You may hear one of these declaimers pleading the cause of 
humanity in.a voice of thunder, or expatiating on the beauty of 
a Guido with features distorted with rage and scorn. This is 
not a very amiable or edifying spectacle.” What a late writer 
observes of John Paul Richter, expresses the result of humanity 
in all whom that sweet influence sways. “Richter,” he ob- 
serves, ‘‘used to say, ‘I will not pour into the cup of humanity 
a single drop of gall.’ He embraced all men of every rank in 
his love. No one went from him unconsoled. Love was the 
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ever-living principle of his character and writings, and all dif- 
ferences in rank vanished away before it.” In the third place, 
“—you see our lesson of style is not forgotten—we may admire 
the excellent results of humanity in beautifying and charming 
life by its soft unction, and by its incompatibility with whatever 
opposes the peace and harmony of the world we live in. Talk 
as we will of war being a natural thing, revenge natural, hatred 
natural, and so on through the catalogue of what Paley deemed 
manly qualities, it remains true, after all our battles, what 
even old Homer himself implies, that peace, forgiveness, and 
love, are the life of humanity,—that they constitute its soul and 
its essence, and that wherever its influence extends these great 
virtues revive and flourish. Humanity admires not “men who 
show their virtue and bravery in pointing engines innumerable 
of fire and brimstone against one another, and who pride them- 
selves in standing the fire and the smoke of them.” It loves 
above all others a brave nation that is not military, and, thank 
God ! that is the character of our England. In a ludicrous, but 
not less forcible manner, Putana, in one of Ford’s tragedies, 
expresses the female mind which humanity would form, 
saying, ‘‘ Faith, I do not like him, and it be for nothing but 
for being a soldier. Not one amongst twenty of your skirmish- 
ing captains but have some maim or other that mars their 
standing upright. I like him the worse, he crinkles so much in 
the hams; he’s not the man I would choose.” 


‘Then for revenge, by great souls it was ever 
Contemn’d, though offer’d ; entertain’d by none 
But cowards, base and abject spirits, strangers 
To moral honesty, and never yet 
Acquainted with religion.” 


Humanity repeats a lesson like that in the Countess of Rousil- 
lon’s advice to Bertram, 





ss love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key.”’ 


It corrects the harsh misanthropic temper, and causes men to 
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feel that “there is nothing so charming as to see every one 
pleased with himself and with every thing.” Pisanio in Shak- 
speare demands, . 


How look I 
That I should seem to lack humanity ?” 





No one can be at a loss to understand how he looks who does 
lack it. There are a few persons in most places whose counte- 
nance is sufficient to prompt from the beholders the words of 
Timon to Apemantus,—“ Fy, thou art a churl; you have got 
a humour there does not become a man; ’tis much to blame; 
you’re ever angry.” There are a few who can always say of 
themselves, “I shall never be perfectly quiet in my mind till 
I see somebody as angry as myself.”” Humanity nourishes all 
the amiable qualities that we were ordained, one might almost 
say, judging from our bodies, organized to cultivate. We are 
women’s sons. Humanity produces the general favourite,—him 
whom our older literature so likes,—‘ the good-limbed fellow, 
young, strong, and of good friends;’’ or the man like John 
Paul Richter, of such a beautiful expression of countenance, 
that Madame Von Kelp thought it necessary to tell him “ not 
to smile;’’ or one like Weisse in his seventy-second year, of 
whom the same Richter said, “ his face is a thanksgiving for 
his former life, and a love-letter to all mankind.” In fine, for 
we are at the end of our scholastic divisions, humanity protects 
life by its acceptance of the universal sentiments of mankind, 
as manifested in all ages in regard to virtue. Now here is a 
very learned theme, so let us look grave. Fichte, speaking of 
the worst, or what he calls the third age, through which man- 
kind would have to pass, says that “the study of classical anti- 
quity will be discountenanced and discarded by it wherever it 
acts consequentially, in order that its own productions alone 
may be honoured and regarded.’”’ It is certainly remarkable 
to find that humanity is least found where there is the greatest 
desire of innovation in regard to studies; as in those times of 
exaggerated principle of one kind or other,—when, to use the 
expression of Bobadillo in the old play, ‘‘ custom hath turned 
nature topsy-turvy in men, and they’re opposite to humanity.”’ 
No wonder that studies which are even designated by the name 
humanities should then be thrown overboard with the rest. 
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Humanity teaches us to preserve all that was great and good in 
classical antiquity; all that was divinely natural in the primeval 
ages that are represented in the Bible, and all that was glo- 
riously human in the medizval period. During all these 
epochs to which we are so immensely and variously indebted, 
we find that humanity was one of the common things in relation 
to virtue of which every one entitled to regard recognized the 
excellence. St. Paul spoke not transcendentally, but as a man 
to men, when, after wishing that all were like himself as to 
faith, he added, ‘except these chains *.” It would be an in- 
structive task to trace the same spirit throughout the sacred 
records from beginning to end. David, the man after God’s 
own heart, evinced it; for, as St. Ambrose remarks, when he 
fled from the face of king Saul, and entering his camp found 
him sleeping, not only he did not strike him, but even protected 
him, lest he should be slain by any one who came in with him. 
What a lesson of humanity is contained in the parable of the 
good Samaritan! The fanatic represented by the priest, and the 
transcendental disciple, in the person of the Levite, heeded it 
not; but our Lord awarded the palm to the despised alien, to 
the common human mortal who practised it. The doctrines of 
the Beatitudes are only so many lessons of humanity in its ten- 
derest sense. To pretend with a great show of piety an offering 
to God while neglecting to assist parents, was declared to be 
tantamount with teaching the doctrines of men ; for all pestilent 
errors have been taught by learned men, in opposition to the 
common sentiments of the people; it was to draw near to God 
with the lips, and to have the heart far from him; to love God 
and our neighbour as ourselves, ‘“‘ majus est,’’ the Gospel tells us, 
‘** omnibus holocautomatibus et sacrificiis ;”’ to which testimony we 
may add the words, “et cum stabitis ad orandum, dimittite si 
quid habetis adversus aliquem, ut et Pater vester qui in ccelis 
est, dimittat vobis peccata vestra.” But of course the most 
striking passage of all is the description given of the last judg- 
ment, when to have shown humanity in its simplest, and, if you 
will, grossest and least delicate form, according to the econo- 
mists, will be found to be all in all. ‘“ I was hungry and thirsty, 
a stranger and naked, sick and in prison,”—and “ quamdiu 
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fecistis uni ex his fratribus meis minimis, mihi fecistis.” Pa- 
tristic literature again,—I told you it was a learned theme,—is not 
without traces of the purest humanity, and the greatest defer- 
ence to the common virtues of our nature. St. Ambrose in his 
offices regards benignity as being as essential to society as jus- 
tice; and benignity, he says, implies goodness,—‘ bonitatem.”’ 
St. Basil had persuaded his friend St. Chrysostom to leave his 
mother’s house, in order to lead with him a life of transcen- 
dental solitude. As soon as the poor widowed mother heard of 
her son’s intentions, she took him by the hand, led him into her 
chamber, made him sit near her on the bed, and, after weeping 
a few minutes, addressed him in the most affecting terms, and 
implored him to wait for her death. St. Chrysostom could not 
resist this appeal ; and notwithstanding all the solicitations of the 
eloquent mystic, he never could bring himself to desert her. 
He was a man, and he resolved to adhere to what was human. 
When we come down to the medieval ages, which we may 
admire as the past without wishing to see them in all respects 
called back to mould the present or the future, we find that the 
religious element, and what Shelley styles ‘‘the most awful 
religion of the world,” so far from being found incompatible 
with a recognition of the paramount excellence of this common 
virtue, went forth surrounded by emblazonry of all that belongs 
to mortal wants and to the human nature. In fact, humanity 
was then recognized as the purest and highest religion. The 
most eminent of these canonized saints, whose names are 
household words to indicate the street or lane we live in here in 
London, if we come to inquire about them from other sources 
besides the pages of certain modern hagiographers, where pas- 
sion is sometimes sacrificed to the spiritual, and the common to 
the marvellous, will be found, after all, to have been humanists 
in a supreme degree, with a most delicate sense of all that is 
established by nature. We find the martyrs appealing to 
humanity, and to its first principles, as when St. Agatha asked, 
‘Non pudet amputare in foemina quod in matre suxisti?” 
These persons so presented to the admiration of men, seem to 
have been always thoroughly humane, and to have been loved 
and venerated by their contemporaries chiefly on that very 
account; as in truth, it was that virtue of humanity very often 
carried to its highest perfection which most visibly distinguished 
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them; the old notion of a man of God was, that he was also a 
man of heart. 


‘‘ Goodness and wisdom were in all his ways; 
The rude revere him, and the wicked praise.” 


Hence, on the words relating to the birth of St. John the 
Baptist, “ Peperit filium Elizabeth et congratulabantur vicini,”’ 
St. Ambrose comments, adding, “ habet sanctorum editio 
letitiam plurimorum, quia commune est bonum. Justitia 
enim communis est virtus.” One could never predict of a 
transcendentalist, prepared to trample upon common things in 
relation to virtue, that his birth would prove a common joy. 
We see, therefore, upon the whole, though to remark it may 
seem a digression, and even to imply an intention not ex~ 
pressed—against which imputation we protest,—that religion 
itself in former times, which, in a certain sense, might be said 
to have been made up of common things, expressly and prac- 
tically recognized the excellence of humanity as a virtue of all 
ages, which nothing ought to supersede. Notwithstanding all 
the mistakes of an antiquated governmental science, still imbued 
with traces of pagan barbarism, that sought to interfere with its 
development, and that, too, sometimes with a certain success, 
religion itself was still the guardian and advocate of human 
rights, and generally of human nature. Unlike some of its 
modern representatives, it expressly accepted and sanctioned 
the very name of humanity as belonging to high virtue. St. 
Gregory, praising the holy women for coming to anoint our dead 
Lord, says that they did it ‘ studio humanitatis,” words which 
are read annually on Easter-day. If we look at the old reli- 
gious and moral literature of France and England, we find no 
traces of any thing like a transcendental contempt for common 
things in this order. On the contrary, it is full of humanity ; 
you might suppose that its sentences were extracted from some 
English or American professed humanist of the present day. 
Many of these authors, like Charron and Chaucer, seem to have 
possessed minds that were each, to borrow a phrase of Ben 
Jonson’s, the very ‘sphere of humanity.” And in general, 
without entering on any thing like doctrinal discussions, one 
cannot but remark a certain impress of humanism in the most 
salient and distinctive features of that ancient system. “I have 
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always envied it,” says a modern writer, noticing one instance, 
‘‘its faith in that sweet sacred Virgin-mother, who stands be- 
tween us and the Deity, intercepting somewhat of his awful 
splendour, but permitting his love to stream upon us more in- 
telligibly to human comprehension through the medium of a 
woman’s tenderness.’’ Practically that ancient influence, call it 
by what name you will, was a guardian of humanity in putting 
an end to slavery, and in sanctioning all the social relations be- 
longing to nature, restraining or elevating each, as the respective 
place might require—master and servants, children and parents, 
wife and husband, to the latter of whom might then be applied 
the Homeric words, rod yap xparog or’ évi oix—all owed much 
to it. It was a guardian of this common virtue in accepting the 
whole of our nature, without condemning any part of it after 
the manner of the Stoics—for it virtually sanctioned the doctrine 
of the Peripatetics, who said that those things which the Stoics 
called perturbations and condemned, were not only natural but 
also given to us usefully by nature—that all passions were given 
by nature for a useful purpose, and that, as for extirpating 
them, the thing was neither necessary nor possible; so that they 
only prescribed moderation in their indulgence *. It could pre- 
serve humanity even in its discipline, enjoining moderation and 
discretion in all extraordinary things that are difficult to nature, 
as when Robert d’Arbruselle, writing to Ermengarde, Countess 
of Brittany, said, ‘‘ adhere to discretion in all things—in absti- 
nence, in fasts, in vigils, in prayers. Take meat, and drink, and 
sleep sufficient to enable you to bear labours for the utility of 
others.” It was a guardian of humanity in the secret recesses 
of the soul, teaching, in opposition to all oriental superstitions, 
the forgiveness of one’s self as well as of others, thereby keep- 
ing alive the source of all useful activity, which requires 
cheerfulness and hope; its voice being that of Cleomenes to 
Leontes 


(at the last 
Do as the heavens have done; forget your evil; 
With them, forgive yourself.” 


It was a guardian of humanity inspiring art, and commerce, 
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and felicity. The nations that it animated were overflowing 
with delights. Venice was 


‘¢ Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.” 


When we refer to our own country in former times we cannot 
but observe that manners, however defective, bore at least the 
universal, indelible impress of humanity. ‘‘ The middle ages,”’ 
says a French historian, ‘“ promised, and sincerely wished to 
establish, love; and this fact must secure for them our eternal 
sympathy.’’ They did not, indeed, fully verify the promise ; but 
it was, after all, under the influence of their genius that our 
old popular customs so essentially human, like the poetry of 
Chaucer, grew up and flourished. Names like that of Sweet- 
heart Abbey in the north, and usages like those related by 
Strutt were allowed, which argued not alone the humanity, but 
the simplicity and comparative innocence of manners, which 
rendered them possible without an infringement of virtue or of 
order. It was then that quartern loaves used to be hurled on 
Easter Monday from the steeple of Paddington church to an ex- 
pectant crowd below; and that on the same day, in the streets 
of the city of Durham, the young men used to be permitted to 
take off the shoes of the maiden passengers and retain them 
until redeemed ; and, as the narrator adds parenthetically, ‘‘ we 
all know what that means.’’ When you repair to nations still 
under that influence you meet the union of religion and graceful, 
joyous humanity in the persons of greatest holiness. Lord Byron 
was shown in the cemetery of Bologna the skull of a Capuchin. 
“This,” said the custode, “was brother Desiderio Berro, who 
died at forty. He was the merriest, cleverest man I ever knew. 
Wherever he went he brought joy; and whenever any one was 
melancholy, the sight of him was enough to make him cheerful 
again. He walked so actively you might have taken him for a 
dancer; he joked, he laughed.” If you open the little volume 
by Mac Farlane on the popular customs, sports, and recollec- 
tions of the south of Italy, you will see similar instances. For, 
not to speak of what appears in its ordinary domestic circles, 
even those persons who most prominently and formally repre- 
sented religion seem intent upon the culture of every thing 
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human. ‘The good-natured old Roman priest who dabbled in 
antiquarianism and in poetry while holding a crook among the 
Arcadian shepherds—tracing ancient and classical reasons for 
modern usages; that Abbate Meli, whose verses are more honied 
than his name, composing pastoral, piscatory, and love songs for 
the humble life he saw around him; that Capuchin friar who rests, 
after begging for his convent, at the well-side, and communes 
with the matrons and damsels clustering round the fountain ;’’ 
all the scenes of popular life so beautifully and simply told by 
this amiable author can show how that “awful” religion, as 
professed by intelligent nations, makes no preposterous war 
with the common things belonging to our nature in any form. 
And accordingly be it said, without our being suspected of having 
a double object in view, we find in general that all great 
humanists have sooner or later felt a secret tie which bound 
them, though perhaps unconsciously, to something emanating 
from it; as in the instance of Sir Walter Scott, who, when 
dying, after desiring to hear read a chapter from the Gospel, 
and then saying, ‘‘ Read me some amusing thing, read me a bit 
of Crabbe,” at the last was heard murmuring some of the 
hymns of the old Ritual—‘“in which,” says his biographer, ‘ he 
always delighted, but which probably hung on his memory now 
in connexion with the Church services he had attended while in 
Italy,” —the dies ire, and with almost his last breath—the stanza 
that was a still greater favourite— 


‘‘Stabat Mater dolorosa, 
Juxta crucem Jachrymosa 
Dum pendebat Filius.’’ 


All which exponents of the old religious thought assuredly 
breathe the very atmosphere of the deepest and tenderest 
humanity, allied with devotion of the loftiest and purest kind. 
But having now considered the excellence of that common 
thing called humanity in its aggregate character, before pro- 
ceeding to hear what may be said of its component parts, or of 
the familiar virtues which constitute it, viewing them separately, 
let us attend to what may be advanced in favour of all these 


common things in general which belong to the moral order or to 
virtue. 
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CHAPTER V. 


We have all heard of heroes and saints—of persons eminently, 
and to a degree that seems superhuman, great and good; but if 
we were to engage a competent person to analyze the virtues of 
brightest lustre ascribed to them, either as commemorated in 
history or casting a halo of light around contemporary events, 
it would be found in every instance that what entered most 
into their composition was something as common as the daily 
action that in general passes amongst us unnoticed and un- 
honoured. Heroism in any order, martyrdom itself, would be 
found to form no exception. The rest, to speak, of course, only 
in a human way, without adverting to supernatural principles— 
the colour, the sparkle as it were, the effervescence, if you will, 
which produce the illumination and the sense of the extra- 
ordinary, is but the result of very small and delicate ingredients, 
almost accidents, arising out of a peculiar combination of circum- 
stances; though it is these which to the eye cause the whole to 
assume this unusual character, and to present itself as the phe- 
nominal and sublime. We are all, in this respect, like the 
natives of those districts in which the clay is gold, and the 
pebbles diamonds, and the rocks marble. “The grandeur of 
man’s nature,”’ says a distinguished writer, “turns to insignifi- 
cance all outward distinctions. His powers of intellect, of con- 
science, of love, of knowing God, of perceiving the beautiful, of 
acting on his own mind, on outward nature, and on his fellow- 
creatures—these are glorious prerogatives. Through the vulgar 
error of undervaluing what is common, we are apt, indeed, 
to pass these by as of but little worth. But as in the ont- 
ward creation, so in the soul, the common is the most pre- 
cious. Science and art may invent splendid modes of illuminat- 
ing the apartments of the opulent; but these are all poor and 
worthless compared with the light which the sun sends into our 
windows, which he pours freely, impartially, over hill and 
valley, which kindles daily the eastern and western sky; and 
12 
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so the common lights of reason, and conscience, and love are of 
more worth and dignity than the rare endowments which give 
celebrity to a few*.”’ Common virtues have professedly their 
heroes too, as well as fame and fortune; but it is their own 
intrinsic worth with which we are here concerned. We have 
already seen how the ‘error of undervaluing what is common” 
has been contracted by many transcendentalists in religion, and 
we must observe here that it is found no less among those who 
seek to pass for the best guides in morality, while speaking 
against the nature of things, against the custom of men, against 
the opinions of all. Indeed, the thoughts of these guides in 
some instances would be incredible, if we did not hear them 
openly avowed. One eminent professor, for instance, speaks 
as follows: ‘‘ What do I want? I will answer you. I want to 
put aside such words as right, reason, and justice, to which 
various significations are given according to the humour of the 
time.” He reminds one of Firmilian, in the old play, saying, 


a Let not love, 


Pity, remorse, or any other thrill 
That sways the actions of ungifted men, 
Affect thy course.” 





One ought not to be surprised if such teachers should have a 
disciple, to whom the reproof of the old dramatist might be 
thought applicable: “I have but little more to say, sir, of his 
honesty ; he has every thing that an honest man should not 
have; what an honest man should have, he has nothing.” As 
in the ladder of St. Augustin, we are taught to ascend by 
treading beneath our feet each deed of shame— 


‘“‘The low desire—the base design 
That makes another’s virtues less; 
The revel of the giddy wine, 
And all occasions of excess. 
The longing for ignoble things, 
The strife for triumph more than truth, 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth!” 


Channing. 
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So, by a like process, in seizing the familiar occasions of good- 
ness— 


‘¢ All common things—each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end; 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend *.” 


You ask perhaps, admitting that they have a certain value, why 
we are so greatly, so immoderately delighted with common 
things? Because they supply us with matters in which our 
mind is refreshed amidst the combats of life, and our wearied 
ears find rest, and our often wounded hearts peace. Remark 
that other things, however excellent, are neither for all times, 
all ages, or all places; whereas these, as Cicero said of the 
humanities, ‘‘ become youth, delight old age, adorn prosperity, 
afford a refuge and consolation in misfortune, enchant us at 
home, form no impediment to us abroad, pass the night with us, 
travel with us, accompany us every where.” ‘‘ Men seem re- 
solved,’ says the Abbé de Bellegarde, writing to instruct a 
young prince, “on admiring only extraordinary actions, and 
they hardly pay any attention to a common life; but as for me, 
I am of the opinion of one who said that more strength and vir- 
tue are required for common things than for great things which 
sustain themselves. To gain a battle, conduct an embassy, 
govern a kingdom, are actions of renown; but to sell, to pay, to 
love, to laugh, to correct, and live honourably is more difficult, 
though less remarkable +.’’ Charron expresses the same opinion, 
saying, “It is a vice not to esteem what grows up within us, 
and regard only what we purchase from without and what costs 
dear; preferring art to nature, and shutting our windows at 
noon to light candles; to count for nothing the goodness which 
consists in an easy almost instinctive conformity to a happy 
natural disposition, and to admire only what is foreign, artificial, 
laborious, and ostentatious: for these grand and extravagant 
productions are often rather maladies and febrile attacks, far 
removed from wisdom {.’’ What is it that secures the order of 
society, the peace of families, the happiness of individuals? Is 
it the wonderful, the transcendental, the artificial ? 


* Longfellow. + Les Régles de la Vie civile. 
t De la Sagesse, ii. 3. 
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“Ono! it is the common, the quite common, 
The thing of an eternal yesterday, 
What ever was, and evermore returns ; 
Sterling to-morrow, for to-day ’twas sterling ; 
For of the wholly common is man made, 
And custom is his nurse * !”’ 


Erasmus complained of the philosophers and reformers of his 
time for being somewhat infected with the error of neglecting 
common things. ‘The natural affections,” he says, “as love of 
our country, kindness to children, parents, and friends, are 
cherished by the common people, while the wise will often 
explain them all away; for they will say that you may love 
your parent not as a parent, for you owe to him only the body, 
but as a good man, in whom shines the image of the supreme 
mind or the chief good, out of which nothing is to be loved. In 
the same way they treat all other duties, holding up the common 
and visible to contempt.” Common virtues are often maligned 
also by persons who are desirous of living after the manner of 
past, or of what they imagine future times will require. Anti- 
quarianism in the one, and a rash spirit of innovation in the 
other, conduct to the same results in this respect. Whether in- 
dividuals may really, as Fichte supposes, belong to one or other 
of all the epochs through which humanity has passed or will 
have to pass, as they are behind or in advance of their age, may 
indeed admit of question, but it is clear that they who would do 
so are too much preoccupied with their respective theories to 
admire the common things of actual life around them, or to 
appreciate even those which relate to virtue. In fine, there are 
unpretending persons who make the same mistake, and admire 
only extraordinary virtues. An amusing instance occurs in a 
popular journal, the editor of which inserts the letter of a cor- 
respondent and his own reply. “ Janet,’’ he says, “is quite 
discontented with herself; she has such a common-place cha- 
racter; she so admires eccentric people; she would like to be 
eccentric, but cannot. She thinks herself too good-natured—it 
is so easy to be good-natured! She would like to be malicious, 
deceitful, suspicious, and tragical-looking, but cannot! Every 
body says,—‘ Sure you could not be unkind or cross!’ and it so 
annoys her to be told how benevolent she looks.—Now we 
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consider her a very peculiar and eccentric lady. She is gene- 
rous to a fault, and would sacrifice herself at any time to a 
friend ; and, what is best of all, she says, ‘I believe if any one told 
me to jump into the fire, I should do it—I am so thoroughly 
good-natured.’ She is just the girl,’ adds the editor, ‘to 
make a jewel of a wife.’’ In fact, the common virtues have 
too strong a hold of her, and in spite of her eccentric desire 
she practices them. And this is what we heard expressly recom- 
mended ; for we are told to act so without ever intending either 
to do as others do, or to do the contrary. When Bion was asked 
what was the greatest victory, he replied, that it was to pass 
the day well. But in order to do so, or, as he said, sdnpépecy, it 
is the common, and not the extraordinary qualities that must 
be put in requisition. Transcendentalists aim too far above 
the mark for their flight to have duration or any permanent 
effects. ‘In the successive order of my tastes and ideas,” says 
a French author, “I was always either too high or too low, 
Achilles or Thersites, one time a hero and at another a good- 
for-nothing wretch.” Had he justly appreciated common 
things, his character perhaps might have been very different 
from what it proved to be. We may observe in passing from 
these preliminaries, that it is a departure from not alone the 
common virtues, but the common ways of domestic life, which 
often produces misery in families, and sometimes disorder of 
the worst kind. Odd ways of living may be indulged by a 
solitary individual with comparative impunity; but when the 
mistress or master of a household, from entertaining some 
scruple suggesting an uncommon delicacy, or from some crot- 
chet arising out of an odd habit of mind, proceeds to adopt 
ways opposed to general customs—ways not to be traced in 
Homer or Shakspeare, in the Bible or in nature; ways unknown 
and unimaginable in the houses of the common people, and 
which, if mentioned to them, would elicit the remark that they 
seem very odd and funny, when every thing is arranged and 
managed in a manner unlike what is common and familiar, 
what is required and sanctioned by the general customs of men 
and women—we may be sure that there will be some results to 
disprove the wisdom of such singularity. 

But to return. What are common things in the order of virtue? 
‘‘ Virtue,” says a great author, “is the adherence in action to 
the nature of things, and the nature of things makes it pre- 
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valent—it is what every one wants from others and can see the 
excellence of, and feels himself, when he listens to his con- 
science or his first impulses, under an obligation of performing. 
When the natives of Malta showed hospitality to St. Paul and 
his companions on their shipwreck; and when we read ‘the 
barbarians showed us no small hospitality,” every one recog- 
nizes the excellence of their action as a common virtue. When 
St. Paul himself says, “I wished myself to be an anathema 
from Christ for my brethren, who are my kinsmen according to 
the flesh *,’’ we recognize and admire the language of a man 
who, as a man, loves his country and loves his friends. When 
the first Christians are described as having favour with all the 
people ¢, we are sure that the pagan population admired in 
them the virtues which they understood, and of which they 
could discern the common practical bearing. We must take 
instances at hazard. What an admirable thing is filial love. 
How you esteem Mirabel for saying to his father, 


‘¢?Would you were young again, and in full vigour ! 
T love a bounteous father’s life, a long one; 
I am none of those, that, when they shoot to ripeness, 
Do what they can to break the boughs they grew on ; 
I wish you many years, and many riches, 
And pleasures to enjoy ’em.”’ 


But where are such children not found? This is but a common 
sentiment. When Lillia Bianca says, 


‘‘ Fond girls are got with tongues, women with tempers,” 


she ascribes to the wisdom of her sex a preference of common 
virtues over even the most brilliant qualities, when left without 
them. What is sin but a transgression of these common laws 
of modesty, natural affection, equity, justice, candour, humanity, 
and disinterestedness, which we all fcel to belong and to answer 
to our various social relations? Do you think to render inno- 
cuous the qualities opposed to them by transcendental and 
extraordinary views? You spread the compost on the weeds to 
make them ranker— 


“‘ It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen.”’ 
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Unless your superstition descends to the depth of that obduracy 
which distinguishes the Brahmans, you will feel that there is 
nothing which can supply the place of those ideas and senti- 
ments that all languages and all human institutions contain— 
such as the common distinction of good and evil, of justice and 
injustice, of free will and desire, of duty and interest, of virtue 
and happiness, with this belief, that happiness is a consequence 
of virtue. ‘There is nothing so elevated, so divine, as those 
common ideas, notions, beliefs, principles, which are in all men 
without distinction of learned and ignorant, which the most 
ambitious worshipper of singularity may deny from his lips out- 
wardly, but which govern him in spite of himself—-which are at 
the bottom of every man’s conscience, teaching that the faith 
sworn should be kept, that a deposit entrusted to us should be 
restored ; that we should respect the happiness of others, and 
other common unpretending acts which the most vulgar common 
sense requires and imposes, while unable to follow metaphysical 
principles and scholastic formulas. Even,” he adds, agreeing 
with what we said in the beginning, “those heroes and worthies 
who in fable or history have won the admiration of mankind 
derive their glory in the main from nothing else but from a 
generous carrying out of these most ordinary and common-place 
duties.’’ ‘‘ What is it,’’ some one asks, ‘that we admire in those 
heroes of chivalry and feudalism? Was it their hardness, their 
cruelty, their hastiness to take offence? All these, by and of 
themselves, are simply disgusting. What then do we admire? 
Their courage, their fortitude, their scorn of lying and dissimu- 
lation, their high sense of personal honour, which led them to 
feel themselves the protectors of the weak, and to disdain to 
take advantage of unequal odds against an enemy. If we read 
the book of Isaiah,” continues this writer, “‘ we shall see that 
some of the most striking representations of God appeal to the 
very same principles of our nature.” Doubtless, too, the love 
of justice, the sense of honour, disinterestedness, self-sacrifice, 
and courage will continue to form high and imperishable 
elements of our nature when mankind have learned to develop 
them in other spheres than that of physical force; and when we 
shall see them represented in the most ordinary forms of com- 
mon and humble life. Viola says,— 
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‘“‘T hate ingratitude more in a man 
Than any taint of vice, whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood.’’ 


And why does she so, but that it is a vice most opposite to one 
of the common virtues of which every one feels the charm? 
‘*‘ Truly,”’ as the Roman orator says, “‘ while men should desire 
to possess all virtues, there is nothing which they ought to 
prefer to being grateful. For this is not only the greatest, but 
the mother of all virtues, What is piety but gratitude to parents? 
What is patriotism but to be grateful for the benefits derived 
from one’s country? What is holiness but gratitude to heaven? 
What man is there that has been liberally educated, in whose 
mind those who educated him, his masters and teachers, and the 
very mute place itself where he was brought up, do not live with 
a grateful recollection? Indeed there is nothing so proper to 
man as to be bound not only by benefits, but even by the indi- 
cations of benevolence. Nothing so inhuman, so hideous, so 
brutal, as not only to be ungrateful, but to seem conquered in 
the rivalship of beneficence.” Therefore no one is surprised to 
hear Bertoldo, in the “‘ Maid of Honour,” cry, 


—— ‘TT have surrender’d up my strengths 
Into the power of vice, and on my forehead 
Branded with mine own hand, in capital letters, 
Disloyal and ungrateful. Though barr’d from 
Human society, and hiss’d into 

Some desert ne’er yet haunted with the curses 
Of men and women, sitting as a judge 

Upon my guilty self, I must confess 

It justly falls upon me; and one tear, 

Shed in compassion of my sufferings, more 
Than I can hope to enjoy.” 


That which sometimes seeks to be glorified under an extraordi- 
nary apparel, honour itself, rightly understood, is only another 
of the common things in relation to virtue for which there can 
be found no equivalent. 


‘“‘ Honour is 
Virtue’s allow’d ascent ; honour that clasps 
All-perfect justice in her arms, that craves 
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No more respect than what she gives, that does 
Nothing but what she’ll suffer 

- no man to offend, 

Ne’er to reveal the secrets of a friend; 
Rather to suffer than to do wrong ; ° 

To make the heart no stranger to the tongue ; 
Provoked, not to betray an enemy ; 

To aim at just things; if we have wildly run 
Into offences, wish them all undone ; 

’Tis poor, in grief for a wrong done, to die; 
Honour, to dare to live, and satisfy.’’ 





Do you suppose that this quality is admired for being among 
uncommon things phenomenal? Nay. Asa great author says, 
‘‘honour is venerable to us, because it is no ephemeris. It is 
always ancient virtue. We worship it to-day because it is not 
of to-day.’’ Take the instance again of heroism; there is 
nothing more common, more vulgar, more appropriate even to 
the ignorant, if you will, than this high virtue. Hear what the 
same remarkable writer says of it: ‘‘ There is somewhat not 
philosophical in heroism; there is somewhat not holy in it; it 
seems not to know that other souls are of one texture with it; 
it seems to have pride; it is the extreme of individual nature. 
Nevertheless, we must profoundly revere it. There is somewhat 
in great actions which does not allow us to go behind them. 
Heroism feels and never reasons; is always right; and that 
thing the hero does is the highest deed, and is not open to the 
censure of philosophers. It is the avowal of the unschooled 
man, that he finds a quality in him that is negligent of expense, 
of health, of life, of danger, of hatred, of reproach, and knows 
that his will is higher and more excellent than all actual and all 
possible antagonists. Heroism,’’ he continues, ‘speaks the 
truth, and it is just, generous, hospitable, temperate, scornful of 
petty calculations, and scornful of being scorned. It persists; 
it is of an undaunted boldness, and of a fortitude not to be 
wearied out. That false prudence which dotes on health and 
wealth is the butt and merriment of heroism. But that which 
takes my fancy most, in the heroic class, is the good-humour 
and hilarity they exhibit. These souls set opinion, success, and 
life, at so cheap a rate, that they will not soothe their enemies 
by petitions, or the show of sorrow, but wear their own habitual 
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greatness.” We need not pursue this enumeration at present. 
As we proceed we shall examine in detail many other common 
things in relation to virtue. It is sufficient to note here that it 
is these “ unphilosophical,” at least unpretending, and familiar 
daily actions which form the man who in the essential virtue of 
creation does bear all excellency. 

There are, however, certain general characteristics belonging 
to all common things of this kind to which we should still 
attend. These common, or as Father Roberti calls them, these 
lesser virtues, are virtues sheltered, as he remarks, from all 
danger, their safety springing from their very commonness and 
littleness. They are not pompous; they are practised almost 
without giving you the reputation of virtuous; they are more 
required than admired. ‘They are not exposed therefore,” he 
says, “to vain glory, which only attacks a certain class of spiri- 
tual riches. All passes here in silence within the conscience. 
A person present does not perceive often why such a word has 
been uttered or such another suppressed ; he cannot penetrate 
to thoughts or to the heart; and, besides, these common or 
lesser virtues are often practised with such rapidity, that vain 
glory has neither means nor time to seize them on their passage. 
A look, a gesture, a word, and the virtuous act is accomplished. 
In this respect therefore,’ says Roberti, ‘‘common or lesser are 
better than the transcendental virtues. Again, we do not find 
in them that disordered love of self and that egotistic will which 
wishes to govern all things, vices which spoil the merit of sack- 
cloth and fasting, as the masters of the spiritual life say. They 
are moreover, as we already observed, usual virtues, that is to 
say, of frequent and daily use, common at all epochs and in all 
conditions of life. There is seldom occasion for the extraordi- 
nary and transcendent virtues, which many pious persons,’”’ says 
this author, “have exclusively in their thoughts, nourishing 
their imagination in these magnificent avenues; rising therefore 
from prayer itself patient in imagination, but in reality as irasci- 
ble and intractable as before they began it. The occasions for 
the common virtues are met without seeking for them, and 
during the whole of life, and at every hour of the day. Trans- 
cendental virtues may and must often be omitted, but not one 
of the common virtues can ever be out of place or time. Again, 
these latter,’’ as Roberti continues, “ are reasonable virtues. Of 
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course, all virtues are reasonable; and though some are above 
it, they yet enlighten and exalt it. But we mean to say,’’ he 
continues, “that these common or lesser virtues are full of phi- 
losophy, even of human philosophy; that they are characterized 
by properties which reason, enlightened merely by nature, can- 
not fail to approve highly of. In fine, these lesser or common 
virtues are sublime and divine. I regret,” he adds, ‘to have 
called them lesser; but I took the expression from St. Francis 
de Sales. They are lesser only as having relation to little ob- 
jects; for otherwise, if you examine the principle from which 
they arise or the end to which they tend, there are no virtues 
greater. They are little, but they form men greatly virtuous. 
They assume the form of mere natural manners, though to prac- 
tise them some may have to exercise such a restraint upon 
themselves interiorly, that the result is the consequence of 
highest and divinest virtue, just as in the dressing of the body 
the most difficult point of perfection is to conceal all traces of 
labour, and to preserve a disengaged and careless air*.” So 
far this holy man, concluding thus as if he were actually ad- 
dressing one of our present listeners in the bower. 

Much of this perhaps, notwithstanding, seems mere pulpitry ; 
but wait a little; for now in order to appreciate more fully the 
general importance of these ordinary things in relation to good- 
ness, let us observe what some have attempted to substitute for 
them, or at least what men have proposed for that purpose in 
the form of transcendental motives and transcendental actions ; 
for we need not recur to that piety, of which the dangerous 
results have already been exposed to us, nor to the absurdities 
of that Indian superstition, towards which this spirit always has 
a certain tendency even in European breasts. 

With respect to the motives and grounds of virtue, men who 
sought distinction have attempted to refer our actions either to 
egotism, or te the general interest, or to sentiment; but the 
common sense of duty imprinted in the human conscience must 
surely claim the preference, whether philosophically or practi- 
cally considered, to any one of these principles. Of egotism we 
need not speak: but ‘the morality of sentiment, though 
superior to that of interest, is no less insufficient; for, as a 
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great author says, it gives for foundation to the idea of good 
what is founded on that idea, and the rule which it proposes is 
too fluctuating to be universally obligatory. Besides this they 
are not universally applicable, since all men are not made for 
tasting with the same delicacy the pleasures of the heart. If it 
be objected that the common professedly laudable motives of 
men are not those of which they are really conscious at the 
moment of action, there is an answer supplied even by a trans- 
cendental philosopher, which will go far to reconcile us to the 
admission of the fact. ‘ Let it be believed,” says Fichte, ‘ by 
each, that he does all that he does only with the common 
human views that direct each age, and each rank, and each profes- 
sion,—let them be unconscious of any higher design—they all 
nevertheless promote, though without their own knowledge, the 
great purposes of the human race according to the divine idea.” 
Equally inadequate to compete with common things in regard 
to virtue seem to be the kind of transcendental actions which 
some would substitute for them. ‘ The truth is,’’ as Charron 
says, ‘‘the virtue which is often preached and recommended to 
the world, and which is sometimes exclusively professed by 
those who have the title and reputation of the eminently good 
and respectable, is scholastic and pedantic, servile and formal, 
anile and scrupulous to that degree, that ‘sunt quibus inno- 
centia nisi metu non placet;’ whereas, what I require,’ adds 
this profound author, ‘is the common and true preud’hommie, 
which is all freedom, frankness, manliness, generosity, laughing 
and joyous, uniform and constant, not exaggerated in one 
instance and wanting in another, aspiring to what is not re- 
quired and neglectful of what is obligatory, but the product of 
the common wants, affections, and sentiments of mankind.” I 
remember a very admirable and devoted person saying on one 
occasion that he would never do any thing for the sake of 
friendship; he would not even turn a mile out of his way to 
salute a personal friend. He was all for highest things; nothing 
of humanity for him. What could be said more monstrous? 
Yet he was, notwithstanding this mistake, truly good; but these 
views shock us immeasurably in the common run of men. 
What signifies universal philanthropy, when every one in the 
same house with you suffers from your bad temper? Or what 
avails your solicitude for the souls of the heathens when you 
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leave your neighbours to perish with hunger? ‘“ For myself,’’ 
said Sir Walter Scott, ‘I have some distrust of the fanaticism 
even of philanthropy. A good part of it arises in general from 
mere vanity and love of distinction, gilded over to others and to 
themselves with some show of benevolent sentiment.” When 
such a man comes to me with his last news from Barbadoes, 
‘“‘ why,” asks a late writer, ‘should I not say to him, ‘Go love 
thy infant; love thy wood-chopper: be good-natured and 
modest: have that grace; and never varnish your hard, un- 
charitable ambition with this incredible tenderness for black 
folk a thousand miles off. Thy love afar is spite at home.’ ”’ 
Nepotism in official men, however exalted, is an offence, no 
doubt ; but a transcendental horror of it will not compensate for 
the loss of the common virtues of nature, from which it may 
have sometimes arisen. Pope Adrian IV. was resolved not to 
agegrandize his family or enrich his relations who were very 
poor; so far this was admirable; but when he so abandoned 
them, that he was content with recommending to the alms of 
the church of Canterbury his aged mother, in a great necessity, 
of whon, after his death, so little care was taken, that she was 
near dying of hunger and misery, every one must have felt, 
though he may not have ventured to say so, that this was to 
mistake severity for goodness. 

Again, you would substitute honour, as it is superchival- 
rously understood, consistency, and I know not what lofty ideal, 
for the common spirit that dictates equitable and generous 
actions. But the very poets would laugh at such an exchange. 


‘What a wild beast is uncollected man ! 
The thing that we call honour, bears us all 
Headlong to sin, and yet itself is nothing *.”’ 


But you would rest upon consistency which common persons, 
forgetful of themselves and of their own pecuniary interest as much 
as you can be, never think of. True, the ordihary virtues trust 
rather to simplicity and singleness of purpose at the moment, 
than to any squaring of things by what was formerly done; and 
yet, as a great author says, “There will be an agreement in 
whatever variety of actions, so they be each honest and natural 
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in their hour. For of one will, the actions will be harmonious, 
however unlike they seem. These varieties are lost sight of at 
a little distance, at a little height of thought. One tendency 
unites them all. The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag line of 
a hundred tacks. See the line from a sufficient distance, and it 
straightens itself to the average tendency. Your genuine action 
will explain itself and will explain your other genuine actions. 
Your conformity explains nothing. Act singly, and what you 
have already done singly, will justify younow.”’ The old notion, 
as Dom Estiennot expresses it, writing to Mabillon, that when 
we have done what we thought our duty, we leave the rest to 
Providence, and are at peace with our conscience *, is the utmost 
that common things in this order suggest or require. But this 
humble hope is better than the assurance of the sophists; and 
when we come short even in some instances of being able to 
render to ourselves such a testimony, the common way of re- 
turn by repentance is better than the boastful and often imagi- 
nary continuity of others. He weeps, and as a poet says, 


‘‘ This like some ore among a mineral 
Of metals base, shows itself pure.’’ 


Nor are actions guided by the philosophic prudence to be pre- 
ferred to those prompted by the impulsive generosity of common 
natures. ‘ Life is a festival only to the latter,” as some one 
says; “seen from the nook and chimney-side of prudence, it 
wears a dangerous forbidding front.”’ Still less can the deeds of 
political morality be proposed as a reasonable substitute for the 
common virtues of our nature. We should then be in danger 
of seeing all the charities of life and all the social relations dis- 
turbed, if not overthrown, as when the unnatural daughter at 
our revolution, becomes the strictly virtuous wife of the success- 
ful intriguer. In fine, as we have indeed already observed, not 
even the purest morality of transcendentalists in religion can 
stand the test, When placed in the balance, without the common 
virtues being included. The views of life and its occupations 
taken by such men as Fichte, for I would not name others who 
in that respect somewhat resemble him, though clothed with a 
religious habit, do not promise much that satisfies the heart and 
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judgment. They say with Timon, at his death, ‘my long sick- 
ness of health and living on, now begins to mend, and nothing 
brings me all things.”” These persons ever expecting miracles 
by prayer in solitude, and so reversing the example of our Lord, 
would form but poor substitutes for the others who, with the 
multitude, toil and perform them in our streets, unconsciously 
in that respect following our Lord; for as an ancient writer re- 
marks, “it is written of Him that he spent the night on the 
mountains in prayer, and that he wrought miracles in the towns 
by day. To pray on the mountains,” he adds, “is with our 
Lord to love God by night with the affection of the heart; to 
work miracles with our Lord by day in the towns is to live for 
the utility of our neighbours. Facere miracula in die cum 
domino in urbibus, est ad utilitatem proximorum vivere *.’’ In the 
fine poem of the vision of Sir Launfal, by Lowell, that knight is 
represented setting out in quest of the Saint Grail, while scorn- 
ing the leper that he found on the road-side. Farther on he 
learns to compassionate the poor, and gives alms like a common 
christian. Then he is instructed by a vision that his enterprise 
has been accomplished by that act. 


‘(In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the holy Grail ; 
Behold it is here,—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
Sir Launfal awoke as from a swound :— 
The Grail in my castle here is found ! 
Hang my idle armour up on the wall, 
Let it be the spider’s banquet-hall; « 
He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the holy Grail.”’ 


This is assuredly a fine lesson which exemplifies our view of the 
pre-eminence of common over extraordinary things. Charity, 
the summit of perfection, appears as defined by St. Paul to be 
all made up of what is common, usual, and familiar; and what 
is a transcendental life without charity? Dom Estiennot writ- 
ing to Dom Bulteau, says of the Duchess of Modena, “‘in her 
last sickness the duke, her son, did all he could to be on good 
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terms with her, and asked her pardon on his knees if he had 
ever caused her displeasure. I do not know whether he obtained 
it. This princess, though devout, has never been able to digest 
some little instance of neglect that she fancies she has expe- 
rienced at Modena*.’”’ Such are the falls to which transcen- 
dental virtue is subject, when practised without the observance 
of what is common. 


‘__.. This man, so complete, 
Who was enroll’d ’mongst wonders, and when we 
Almost with ravish’d list’ning, could not find 
His hour of speech a minute; he— 
Hath into monstrous habits put the graces, 
That once were his, and is become as black 
As if besmeared in hell.” 


There is nothing that ought to surprise you in this. You were 
not content with the common virtues of those around you who 
were patient, kind, without envy, without perversity, without 
pride, without ambition, who sought not their own, were not 
irritable, who thought not evil, rejoiced not in others’ wicked- 
ness, but in the truth; who bore all things, believed all things, 
hoped all things, endured all things. ‘This was not enough; 
you would have him who could accomplish prodigies, who could 
prophesy and know all mysteries, who had all faith, and who 
would give his body to be burned,—in short a most incompa- 
rable man, breathed as it were to an untirable and continuate 
sanctity. Well there are such lights imparted sometimes to the 
world, but you see what you have obtained in exchange. But 
so it is with manysas Albany says,— 


‘“‘ How far your eyes may pierce I cannot tell ; 
Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well.’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Proceepinc now to observe the common things that relate to 
virtue separately, let us hear first what may be said of kindness 
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which partakes in such large measure of that aggregate of 
virtues that we have already contemplated under the head of 
humanity in general. In what we have to hear there may seem 
to be repetitions of what has been already noticed ; there may 
be something in the very subject that sounds like common-place 
—but it remains true that what is good cannot be too often 
said, and what is common scrutinized. 

‘¢T took every opportunity,” says Goldsmith, ‘ from the pros- 
pect of a fine country through which we passed, to observe how 
much kinder heaven was to us than we to each other.” Alas! 
it often happens that life, where aspirations seem of the highest 
order, is embittered by the want of this unpretending disposition. 
Rigour, ill-humour, bad temper, pettishness, the habit of find- 
ing fault—these cast a cloud over the path of many. There is 
the lack-love, the kill-courtesy, the churl who never has a gra- 
cious word or look for any one; there is the just person who can 
hear of no calamity, however accidental, without throwing the 
blame upon some one, who can see nothing beautiful without 
disparaging something else, who can praise no one without cen- 
suring some other person, or speaking at some other person. 

All this, however, is exceptional to the general order, and it 
is an instinctive feeling in all classes, that ‘“‘both men and 
women belie their nature when they are not kind.” A poet 
goes even so far as to say,— 


‘ In nature there’s no blemish but the mind ; 
None can be call’d deform’d but the unkind.” 


Some haters of ‘‘ sentiment” will perhaps esteem it all lost time, 
or the task of babies, to talk much about the good of kindness ; 
but let them only hear, a page from the work of Mayhew, 
tracing the state of juvenile crime in England to its sources,—a 
subject methinks not exactly within the province of children,— 

and they will perhaps estimate the importance of this subject 
differently ; for this cool and practical observer ascribes a great 
deal of this national calamity to the neglect of common kindness 
in families. If such observations do not mend the matter, we 
can only invite those who affect higher and more manly themes 
to turn elsewhere for them. But let us hear the statement. 
‘¢ Many juvenile criminals,” says this author, “owe their condi- 
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tion to the unkindness of parents or masters and mistresses.” 
A boy perhaps endures this course of tyranny some time, and 
then finding it increase, he feels its further endurance in- 
tolerable, and runs away, and then the streets only are open to 
him. ‘TI have heard,” he adds, “ of more adopting this course 
in consequence of the conduct of step-mothers, far more than of 
step-fathers.” At a meeting of thieves convened by this phi- 
lanthropist, one young man of eighteen years of age said he 
first left home from bad usage, and could not say whether it 
was the same with his sister or not, but she also left her home. 
His father, if he ever had the feeling of a Christian, would 
never have treated him as he had done. ‘Could a father,” he 
asked, “have any feeling who chained his son up by the leg in 
a shed, as his father had done to him, and fed him on bread and 
water for an entire month, and then, after chaining him up all 
day, still chain him in bed at night?”’ This it was that drove 
him into the streets at first. It was found, that of the boys 
composing this assembly, twenty-two had run away from their 
homes owing to the ill-treatment of their parents. It is the 
same in other classes. A young woman said to him, “ from 
the girls I know, I think that cruel parents and mistresses cause 
many to be driven to the low lodging-houses.”” A beggar, who 
had been born of rich parents, said, “‘ My mother was always 
nagging. After my father cut, I bolted too; and when my 
money was spent, I couldn’t go back to face my mother’s tem- 
per; but for that nagging of her’s I shouldn’t have been as I 
am. She has thrashed me with a hand-broom till I was silly, 
and yet that woman would have given me her heart’s blood to 
do me a good.” You see then that the theme for babies is not 
unworthy of the consideration of men; you see how 


“ Those little nameless unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love,’’ 


as well as those deadly outrages which are inflicted by a look, a 
word, or less,—the very refraining from some faint evanescent 
expression of countenance—these have a vital influence on the 
happiness of us all. These are what make human life what it 
is, and are the fountains of the good and evil with which its 
entire surface is so widely overspread; and though they are 
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called minute, they are called so in compliance with the blind- 
ness of those who cannot estimate their importance. 


‘¢ Oh, if there is one law above the rest 
Written in wisdom,—if there is a word 
That I would trace as with a pen of fire 
Upon the unsunn’d temper of a child,— 
If there is any thing that keeps the mind 
Open to angel visits, and repels 
The ministry of ill,—’tis human love * !”’ 


There are in life, heaven knows, prepared for us all sorrows 
enough that cannot be avoided ; but what must be the perversity 
of those who by unkinduess add to them! Every day we all of 
us have afflictions of some sort or other to undergo, and yet 
there are some who with good intentions, and _ professing 
elevated and supernatural principles of virtue, will persevere in 
trying to increase this suffering by harsh words and harsher 
looks ! 
“¢____. One doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoison liking.”’ 


But what can it not empoison? St. Ambrose, therefore, pre- 
scribes attention even to the sound of the voice,—‘“ ne cujusquam 
offendat aurem vox fortior +;” and the ancients used to say 
that humanity can be wounded even by the countenance. 


‘¢ It is not much the world can give 
With all its subtle art, 
And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart. 


But oh! if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth !”’ 


And another poet says,— 


“‘ This world is full of beauty as other worlds above, 
And if we did our duty it might be full of love.’’ 
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“It is chiefly owing to a want of proper education in good 
manners,” says a contemporary, “that there are so many sulky 
people; human nature is not known because good manners are 
not studied as a science. The longer we live the more we are 
convinced that bad manners are the great source of all misery 
in social and domestic life; as for what is generally called 
knowledge, it is mere trash compared to the knowledge of 
humanity,—a knowledge so little cultivated as to be left to be 
picked up at random amid great misery. What is singular too, 
this most important of all knowledge is the knowledge of what 
is vulgarly called trifles.” Kindness with Sir Thomas More, we 
read, was a goodness more of reflection than coming unpremedi- 
tately,—a kind of benevolent equity which was the result of 
knowledge. ‘It is,” says another writer, “a truth, which few 
have the common sense to perceive, that ‘the great disagree- 
ables of life are made up of small annoyances, ahy one of which 
is scarcely worth naming; yet, in the aggregate, they create 
much misery.’ Hence the logical conclusion, that the true and 
most efficient reform for the arhelioration of our condition is 
that which removes the petty annoyances. ‘ Despise not the 
day of small things,’ says an apostle. Such a day is coming. 
The reform of great affairs is merely preliminary to this final 
and most desirable reform; but the great reforms never touch 
the heart; they make no man better; no family more comfort- 
able; no fireside more agreeable; no social board more social. 
Political reform has nothing to do with manners, the heart, or 
the affections; it is rather like the dusting of carpets, the re- 
moval or mending of old furniture, changing the places of 
pianos, and sofas, and bedsteads,—arrangements that leave the 
household heartburnings and family quarrels just as they were ; 
and every body still goes through all the barbarous details of 
disagreeable manners, which make up the list of petty annoy- 
ances so disagreeable in vulgar life, to all but those who have 
rhinoceros hides, and are susceptible only to lead and steel. 
The best reform we shall ever have will be ‘in the day of small 
things,’ when the habits of social, domestic, and individual life 
will be thoroughly criticised, and reduced to something like de- 
cency and propriety.” Then the same writer supplies this 
homely advice: ‘ Have you made one happy heart to-day? 
How calmly you can seek your pillow! how sweetly sleep! In 
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all this world there is nothing so sweet as giving comfort to the 
distressed, as getting a sun-ray into a gloomy heart. Children 
of sorrow meet us wherever we turn; there is not a moment 
that tears are not shed and sighs uttered, yet how many of these 
sighs are caused by our own thoughtlessness! How many a 
daughter wrings the very soul of a fond mother by acts of un- 
kindness and ingratitude! How many husbands, by one little 
word, make a whole day of sad hours and unkind thoughts! 
How many wives, by recrimination, estrange and embitter 
loving hearts! How many brothers and sisters meet but to vex 
each other, making wounds that no human power can heal! 
Ah! if each one worked upon this maxim day by day—‘ Strive 
to make some heart happy ! ’—jealousy, revenge, madness, hate, 
with their kindred evil associates, would for ever leave the 
earth.”” How many are there like Helen in the Festus, who 
says,— 
“‘ Nought fear I but an unkind word from thee, 

1 know I cannot do nor say aught worthy 

Of the pure pain a frown of thine can cause, 

Or a cold, careless look. No! never frown. 

If I do wrong, forgive me, or I die ; 

And thou wilt then be wretcheder than I, 

The unforgiving than the unforgiven.”’ 


Such at all events are the natures that are met with in the 
bower, and to them at least will be manifest the vital import- 
ance of the subject. 

Kindness, notwithstanding all these complaints, is still however 
one of the common things even in this checkered society of ours 
on earth. ‘“‘ We have a great deal more kindness,”’ says a 
great author, “than is ever spoken. Maugre all the selfishness 
that chills like east winds the world, the whole human family is 
bathed with an element of love like fine ether. How many per- 
sons we meet in houses whom we scarcely speak to, whom yet 
we honour and who honour us! How many we see in the 
street, or kneel with in church, whom, though silently, we 
warmly rejoice to be with! Read the language of these wan- 
dering eye-beams. The heart knoweth. 

“The effect of the indulgence of this human affection is a 
certain cordial exhilaration. In poetry, and in common speech, 
the emotions of benevolence and complacency which are felt 
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towards others are likened to the material effects of fire; so 
swift, or much more swift, more active, more cheering, are these 
fine inward irradiations. From the highest degree of passionate 
love, to the lowest degree of good will, they make the sweetness 
of life. 

‘‘ Our intellectual and active powers increase with our affec- 
tion. The scholar sits down to write, and all his years of 
meditation do not furnish him with one good thought or happy 
expression; but it is necessary to write a letter to a friend,—_ 
and, forthwith, troops of gentle thoughts invest themselves, on 
every hand, with chosen words.” ‘ What men admired most 
in Solomon,”’ says the Pére Boutauld, ‘ was the tender kindness 
which he showed to every one of his household, down to the 
lowest labourers. But kindness,” he adds, “ must spring from 
a habit of cultivating real affection. The great secret in the 
art of gaining hearts is to love naturally and without any art, 
without reflection even, and if one may say 80, without 
virtue *.”’ 

It is a happy feature of our age, that men are now con- 
descending to notice the importance of such a common thing as 
this word ‘ kindness’ indicates; and that books, well-intentioned 
at least, are composed for the purpose of inculcating it, as those 
entitled ‘‘The Magic of Kindness,” and “ Illustrations of the 
Law of Kindness.” It would seem as if the spirit of our times 
tended to make kindness daily more and more common; to 
make us love the human heart; to cultivate the gentlest urba- 
nity, the warmest sympathies, the most enthusiastic benevo- 
lence, to convince us that the nearest point wherein we come 
towards God is loving, making love, and being happy. Hear 
how a modern poet sings :-— 


‘‘ There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours: 
Only in our blindness 
We gather thorns for flowers ! 
Outward we are spurning— 
Trampling one another ; 
While we are inly yearning 
At the name of ‘ Brother !’ 
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There’s no dearth of kindness 
Or love among mankind : 
But in darkling loneness 
Hooded hearts grow blind ! 
Full of kindness tingling, 
Soul is shut from soul, 
When they might be mingling 
In one kindred whole ! 


There’s no dearth of kindness, 
Though it be unspoken : 
From the heart it buildeth 
Rainbow-smiles in token— 
That there be none so lowly, 
But have some angel-touch ; 
Yet, nursing loves unholy, 
We live for self too much ! 


As the wild rose bloweth, 
As runs the happy river, 
Kindness freely floweth 
In the heart for ever. 
But if men will hanker 
Ever for golden dust, 
Kindliest hearts will canker, 
Brightest spirits rust. 


There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours; 

Only in our blindness 
We gather thorns for flowers ! 

Oh, cherish God’s best giving, 
Falling from above : 

Life were not worth living, 
Were it not for love * !” 


We may concede, however, so far to the haters of sentimentality 
as to admit that it would seem almost infantine to waste words 
in describing kindness, though we may just remark a few 
instances of its operation as noticed by others who at least are 
manly and practical in their views. Roberti, who certainly is 
no mere sentimentalist, in his little treatise on the lesser virtues, 
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speaks of it in these words :—“ It is a certain indulgent turn of 
mind which pardons the faults of another without expecting the 
same for oneself,—a certain dissimulation which seems not to 
perceive striking defects, opposed as you see to the unhappy 
merit of discovering those which are concealed,—a certain com- 
passion which appropriates the griefs of others to alleviate them, a 
certain gaiety which appropriates the joys of the happy to increase 
them,—a certain suppleness of mind which adopts without resist- 
ance what is judicious in the ideas of a companion, and which 
approves without envy,—a certain solicitude which anticipates 
the wants of others to spare them the humiliation of asking 
assistance,—a certain liberality of heart which does all that is 
possible to oblige, and when it can do but little would do much, 
—a certain calm affability which listens to the importunate 
without appearing wearied, and instructs the ignorant without 
painful reproaches,—a certain urbanity which, in fulfilling the 
duties of politeness, shows a sincere cordiality; in short, affa- 
bility, condescension, simplicity, gentleness, suavity in looks, 
actions, manners, and words, social virtues, superfluous in her- 
mits, living with beasts and birds of the woods, but useful in 
living with reasonable creatures,—‘ supportantes invicem,’— 
bearing all things, ready to do what is beneath our station, to 
answer pleasantly to the froward, to endure refusal with sweet- 
ness, to receive favours with gratitude, to treat all men with 
humanity and goodness.’’ This common unpretending kind of 
virtue is so delicate in its feeling, that even in the lowest classes 
we may assimilate it to those high graces of chivalrous gallantry 
which Cervantes ascribes to his hero, when to one of the shep- 
herdesses, apprehensive that he would spoil their pretty net- 
works, and inviting him to be a guest with them, he replies in 
these words: “Truly, fairest lady, Acteeon was not more 
astonished when he saw Diana bathing herself at the fountains, 
than I have been in beholding your beauty: I commend the 
manner of your pastime, and thank you for your kind offers: 
and, if I may serve you, you may command me; for my pro- 
fession is this, to show myself thankful and a doer of good to 
all sorts of people; and if those nets, as they take up but a 
little piece of ground, should take up the whole world, I would 
seek out new worlds to pass through, rather than break them.” 
A common youth of course would not have used so many fine 
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words in reply to such an entreaty ; but you will agree with me, 
that though this language might be too high-flown for him, 
there would be no exaggeration in it as far as regarded his un- 
willingnes to break the nets. 

John Paul Richter began his literary life by writing satires. 
The spirit of kindness induced him afterwards to call such an 
occupation working in a vinegar-yard, and to renounce it for ever. 
Accordingly, he speaks of “ the bridge over which he passed from 
the vinegar-yard, where he had worked nineteen years, when he 
closed the door to satire, and opened it to all that loved, and 
rejoiced, and wept with human nature.” Kindness puts an end 
to all defamation, and to the desire of listening to it. “ If I take 
a prejudice against a person from his face,” says Hazlitt, “I 
shall very probably be in the right; if I take it from hear- 
say, I shall quite as probably be in the wrong.’”’ Kindness 
repeats the words of our popular song,— 


‘‘ Let us speak of a man as we find him, 
And censure alone what we see ; 
And should a man blame, let’s remind him, 
That from faults there are none of us free.’” 


Again, it inspires confidence in others, as when the king says to 
Helena in the old play, 





on thee I still rely. 

More should I question thee, and more I must; 
Though more to know could not be more to trust ; 
From whence thou cam’st, how tended on,—but rest 
Unquestion’d welcome, and undoubted blest.” 


It was this spirit which inspired Froben, the friend of Erasmus, 
who would rather be cheated by those whom he employed than 
affront any one of them by watching over him. Further, this 
disposition puts the best interpretation on all words and actions, 
and accepts the apology of “think whatever was displeasing to 
you was none of mine.” When Arcite is reviled by Palamon, 
he replies, 


‘¢—- not finding, in 
The circuit of my breast, any gross stuff 
To form me like your blazon, holds me to 
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This gentleness of answer: Tis your passion 
That thus mistakes ; the which to you being enemy 
Cannot to me be kind.” 


Moreover, it sweetens all domestic relations, as when Leonardo, 
in Love’s Pilgrimage, says,— 


‘‘T am none of those flinty fathers 
That, when their children do but natural things, 
Turn rock and offence straight ; yet 
All are not of my quarry.” 


The class of domestics above all knows the charm of this humble 
virtue. The poor servant girl relying on it, “who,” as a witty 
author says, ‘‘ desires a little gossip with No. 7 on the one hand 
or No. 9 on the other, may run for the supper-beer, taking time 
by the forelock, going out without beat of drum, and letting 
herself in noiselessly with the street-door key, bringing home 
along with the beverage some little plan for the enjoyment of 
her next holiday,” and fears no threats or scowls on her return ; 
while those who have to do with mistresses and masters that are 
ever “ mobbing” them for being human creatures, know what 
it is to feel tears as big as nuts, to use their own quaint lan- 
guage, falling on their aprons. ‘ Oh, the unhappy house,”’ 
cries father Roberti, ‘“‘where the lesser virtues are not thought 
any thing of! Parents and children, brothers and sisters, mas- 
ters and servants, all are in discord,” though they may have 
prayers said morning and night, with lectures and homilies at 
meals. Kindness imparts a charm to the whole of life, by pro- 
ducing habits of generosity and liberality towards all persons 
with whom the common circumstances of daily affairs bring us 
into any momentary relation. Kindness does not form that 
class of respectable men, including, as appears from the jour- 
nals, some philosophic lords and highest functionaries, who, 
when giving a poor driver his “‘ remuneration,” deserve to hear 
Moth’s commentary, “O, that’s the Latin word for three far- 
things!’"" Whims and crotchets about political economy, 
eccentric and uncommon ways of thinking and acting pro- 
duce the strange phenomenon of a man hide-bound, who vill 
part with nothing. ‘ There is an old rivel’d purse hangs at his 
side, has not been loos’d these twenty years, and I think will so 
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continue.” His advice is always that of Earthworm to Theo- 
dore, saying,— 


‘“‘ Copy my frugality, strive to be perfect in’t, 
Study the rules; one rule is general ; 
And that is, Give away nothing, son. 
For thrift is like a journey; every gift, 
Though ne’er so small, is a step back again: 
He that would rise to riches or renown, 
Must not regard though he pull millions down.” 


It is an English proverb, which they seem to forget, 


‘“‘ Give a thing and take again, 
And you shall ride in hell’s wain.”’ 


Common kindness produces that liberality which St. Ambrose 
extols as gaining for those who possess it ‘‘ the love of the mul- 
titude.”” It creates men in every rank, who, as far at least as 
their will is concerned, resemble that good Vespasian, the de- 
light of all mankind, “ who did esteem that day lost in his life 
in which some one or other tasted not of his magnificent boun- 
ties, and who was so far from pride that he disdained not the 
converse even of the poorest Roman.’’ One may add of kind- 
ness, that it even embellishes the world by simply producing 
the habit of benevolent looks turned on the stranger; as when 
a celebrated American authoress landed at Liverpool, and the 
people who gathered round the ship seemed to her to betray 
their kindness by their countenances; ‘they stood round,” she 
says, ‘‘ very quietly, and looked very kindly, though evidently 
determined to look.’’ It was as if they were saying, 


es Our hearts 
Of brother’s temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence.” 





You see then how common a thing is kindness, when it is 
observed thus exercised every day, even on the wharfs. It is 
no marvel therefore that our lover’s song should breathe it uni- 
versally, as in the words,— 


‘‘ Come let us be happy together, 
For where there’s a will there’s a way, 
And the heart may be light as a feather 
If maxims like mine hold their sway ; 
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First pack up a store of contentment, 
Who knows not the way is a dunce ; 

If wrong’d, never dream of resentment, 
Get rid of such folly at once. 


Be kind, ’tis the way to meet kindness, 
If not, what’s the use of regret ? 

Rail not at the world for its blindness, 
But pity, forgive, and forget.” 


These instances taken at random may suffice to show the justice 
of our proposition, that kindness is one of the common things 
observable in daily life. But we must be allowed to dwell a 
little upon its excellence. 

Begin with what is lowest, and notice how it conduces to 
beauty and health. Every artist, and indeed every common 
observant person will admit the connexion between benevolence 
and good looks. To trace it in the latter instance may require 
scientific eyes, but the judgment formed by these is decisive. 
The great physician Hufeland, remarks that “kindly feelings are 
always conducive to health, while malevolent sentiments are 
contrary to it. Violent and acrimonious passions irritate, in- 
flame, carry trouble into the organization as into the soul. Be- 
nevolent affections entertain the measured and harmonious play 
of all the functions.” Observe again that kindness is wisdom, 
that it is by kindness you can best accomplish all your ends, 
when you encounter opposition from others. Ben Jonson 
truly says,— 


‘‘ There is a way of winning more by love, 
And urging of the modesty than fear ; 
Force works on servile natures, not the free, 
He that’s compell’d to goodness may be good, 
But ’tis but for that fit; where others, drawn 
By softness and example, get a habit, 
Then, if they stray, but warn them, and the same 
They should for virtue have done, they’ll do for shame.’ 


Hence the spirit of kindness, carried even into the gravest rela- 
tions, becomes the best policy. Many even of the humbler 
classes daily experience the effects of this knowledge; for these 
poor creatures get often jobbed with the rusty curb of old father 
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antic the law, and then we hear of the magistrates of the metro- 
polis coming to their rescue, not the less just on that account. 


‘‘ For pity is the virtue of the law, 
And none but tyrants use it cruelly.” 


Oh, it is sweet when manhood and humanity break out on the 
bench in words and acts of kindness, as if hearing the inaudible 
pleading of some Isabella, saying of her brother, 





es if he had been as you, 
And you as he, you would have slipt like him, 
But he, like you, would not have been so stern !’’ 


‘Sir Godfrey Kneller, the painter, as a justice of the peace at 
Whitton, was so much more swayed,” says Walpole, “by equity 
than law, that his judgments, accompanied with humour, are 
said to have occasioned these lines by Pope. 


‘“‘T think Sir Godfrey should decide the suit, 
Who sent the thief that stole the cash away, 
And punish’d him that put it in his way.”’ 


Our old dramatists have fine passages in accordance with these 
views. Thus we hear them say, 





“ How many more hath rigour 
By her too hasty and severe proceeding 
Prevented from amendment, that perchance 
Might have turn’d honest and have prov’d good Christians ? 
I would not have justice too falcon-ey’d ; 
Sometimes a wilful blindness much becomes her ; 
As when upon the bench she sleeps and winks 
At the transgressions of mortality.”’ 


But what a keen satire on the rigour of the ancient legislation is 
contained in the following dialogue! 


‘‘ Sir, here’s a known offender: one that has 
Been stock’d, and whipp’d innumerable times, 
Has suffer’d Bridewell, often; not a jail 
But he’s familiar with, burnt in the hand, 

ee oe Forehead, and shoulder; both his ears cut off, 

With his nose slit ; what shall I do with him ? 
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So often punish’d? Nay, if no correction 
Will serve his turn; e’en let him run his course.’’ 


In fine, we may observe that kindness, or what the French so 
beautifully call ‘politesse du coeur,’ obtains the highest sanction 
from the very religion which so many would convert into an 
instrument against it. “ Christianity struck at the root of what 
was every where called glory, and held forth as the perfection of 
human nature a spirit of love so mild and forgiving, so invin- 
cible in fortitude, yet so tender in its sympathies, that even 
now,” as Channing says, “‘ few comprehend it in its extent and 
elevation.” Kindness is, theologically speaking, the way of 
light, for St. John says, “he who loveth his brother remaineth 
in light, and there is no offence in him.”’ “In the light of such 
religion,” as a German philosopher remarks, ‘all things are 
pleasing, and shed around them calmness and peace. In it all 
unlovely shapes disappear, and all things float in the glowing 
ether of love. The more we have attained to peace with the 
whole world and joyful sympathy with every form of existence, 
the more sure may we be that our previous contemplations have 
been just. 

We must not, however, in estimating the excellence of kind- 
ness, forget that particular development of the disposition which 
produces friendship, for this too is one of the common things 
of life belonging to humanity, which we can not sufficiently ad- 
mire. Some men appear to cool their love by mining for the 
metaphysical foundation of this Elysian temple. Some transcen- 
dentalists in religion, as we have already observed, are even for 
eliminating it altogether from human life. But from ancient 
books we can find arguments enough to refute them. “ Let 
them exclaim over and over again,’’ as Erasmus says, “ that 
friendship is folly; I am willing to admit that it may be this 
very thing which creates and preserves friendships, but I speak 
of mortals, of whom no one is born without faults, and they who 
abjure all folly have only a cold and short-lived benevolence, 
since they fancy themselves unlike others while prying into 
others with the eyes of an eagle or the Epidaurean serpent. 
What the Greeks called e70ea is that facility of manner which 
seems foolishness to the false wise; but it is that which sweetens 
and causes society to be loved. No society, no conjunction of 
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life without such folly can be either agreeable or certain. With- 
out it neither a master can endure his servant, a maid her mis- 
tress, a preceptor his disciple, a friend his friend, a wife her 
husband, a traveller his companion, a room-keeper his fellow- 
lodger; all must connive at each other’s weaknesses and bear 
with them. ‘ We love those,” says Aristotle, “‘ who are pleasant 
companions, for passing time, or spending a day with; of this 
description are the good-tempered, and such as are not fond of 
chiding those who err, and are not quarrelsome or contentious.”’ 
Now the very displeasure caused by those who in this respect have 
an exceptional character, proves that this disposition is what is 
the most common in the actors of the human drama; and there- 
fore friendship is amply provided for. It has been said of John 
Paul Richter, that his writings would have created friendship if 
it had had no existence before. Happily, however, mankind 
were not left depending on the writings of any philosopher for 
the enjoyment of this virtue. For my part, I believe that there 
is hardly a village, a street, or a house, in which it is not found 
existing in the simplicity and strength of a poetic picture. After 
all it is but our common every-day humanity that suggests to 
Bassanio, under extraordinary circumstances, the words that 
seem so exaggerated— 


‘‘ Antonio, I am married to a wife 
Which is as dear to me as life itself; 
But life itself, my wife, and all the world, 
Are not with me esteemed above thy life; 
I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you.” 


How many wives might repeat the words of Leonora to Clere- 
mond, and say to their husbands, 


’ I have heard thee boast 
That of all blessings in the earth, next me, 
The number of thy trusty, faithful friends, 
Made up thy happiness !”” , 





We may be quite sure that the man who renounces the common 

and ordinary blessing which attends a benevolent disposition, 

and is witnessed in the possession of friends, will never discover, 
VOL, I. L 
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however he may pretend to have found it, an equivalent for 
what is so generally considered as essential to human happiness. 

We have heard enough I think to convince any one who is 
not himself placed in an exceptional position which might influ- 
ence his judgment of others, that kindness is a common thing, and 
that this common thing, in all its results, is excellent; but there 
remains yet something else to observe before leaving the subject ; 
for in close alliance with kindness, there is another trait of mind 
aud manners equally common, equally perhaps a trifle in the 
estimation of some—namely, that good humour which is so indi- 
cative of the happiness of the individual possessing it, as well as 
essential to the enjoyment of those with whom he associates; 
and to this branch of the subject, which will prove more lively, 
let us attend for a few moments. 

Every one perhaps knows from experience what it is to live 
near some fretful poor soul that has a new distress for every 
hour in the twenty-four. 


‘“The fox was sick, and he knew not where; 
He clapped his hand on his tail and swore it was there.” 


The “ Blighted Being,” the man of a troubled spirit, that like 
fire turns all to flames it meets with, is not found on the stage 
alone. There is such a thing in life as age and sullens. 
Some can say with Paulo Ferneze,— 


“You know my father’s wayward, and his humour 
Must not receive a check; for then any objects 
Feed both his grief and his impatience. 

And these affections in him are like powder, 
Apt to inflame with every little spark, 
And blow up reason.” 


Then he begins to alarm a whole house, to rave and scold and 
raise up such a storm, that mortal ears may hardly endure the 
din. Even in the other sex there are exceptions in this respect 
to its natura] and common character. Philotimia is not a mere 
creation of the poet’s fancy. ‘* What mole dress'd me to-day ? 
© patience, these moap-ey’d chambermaids! There’s a whole 
chair on this side more than t’other, I am no lady else! Come 
on, you sloven; was ever Christian madam so tormented ? 
There exists, no doubt, such a thing as a home, or rather a 
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house, for it is no home, like that which Onion describes in 
‘The Case is altered,’ saying, ‘ All of a house, but no fel- 
lows.”” There are few who have passed through life wholly 
ignorant of the language of bad humour requiring to learn it 
from the ‘‘ Muse’s Looking-glass,’’ as where it shows one ex- 
claiming, 


‘‘Q heavens ! how all my senses are wide sluices 
To let in discontent and miseries ! 
How happy are the moles that have no eyes! 
How blest the adders that have no ears! 
They never see nor hear aught that afflicts them ; 
But happier they that have no sense at all ; 
That neither see nor hear, taste, smell, nor feel 
Any thing to torment them.” 


In life can be found the passionate person, the fretful person 
with an unhinged mind, who will accept the admission in his 
favour by a well-intentioned sufferer from his sulky humour 
with a reply like Waspe’s: “I'll have nothing confest that con- 
cerns me. I am not in the right, nor never was in the right, 
nor never will be in the right, while I am in my right mind.”’ 
Unhappy being! 


‘In night all creatures sleep, 

Only the malcontent, that ’gainst his fate 

Repines and quarrels: alas! he’s goodman tell-clock ; 
His sallow jaw-bones sink with wasting moan ; 

Whilst others’ beds are down, his pillow’s stone.” 





This comes of being an adept in what Elia calls ‘the science of 
dissatisfaction—when you relish the pleasure of being sulky; of 
thinking that every one neglects or insults you; when you 
think the very idea of right fled from the earth, or your heart 
the solitary receptacle of it, till you have swelled yourself into 
at least one hemisphere, the other being the vast Arabian stony 
of your friends and the world aforesaid.”’ 

Nevertheless all this is after all but an exceptional phenome- 
non in the world, and the spirit exactly opposed to it is what is 
most common, though least observed, perhaps, on that very 
account, and consequently least appreciated in life. Even where 
the evil exists, it is almost always confronted with its antagonist; 
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as where the ill-tempered Goneril complains of her kind hus- 
band, saying,— 


‘“‘ This milky gentleness, and course of yours, 
Though I condemn it not, yet under pardon, 
You are much more attask’d for want of wisdom 
Than praised for harmful mildness.” 


The general aspect of life, if we could only bring ourselves to 
attend sufficiently to what is common, passing among ordinary 
and unpretending persons every day and instant before our eyes, 
is that of sociable and instinctive good humour manifested in 
words and countenances, as if each were ready every instant 
to reply when questioned : 


‘‘ What mean I? Nothing, but God send 
Every one their heart’s desire !” 


a 


Or with another: 


‘“*¢ Omne bene,’ say I, being of an old father’s mind, 
Many can brook the weather that love not the wind.” 


Nay, there is not perhaps a street, or house, or shop that does not 
often witness what the poet so beautifully describes, the person 
more or Jess insulted, yet calm, or ready to turn it to a jest: 


‘‘ She that, being anger’d, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong stay, and her displeasure fly.”’ 


We need not say much as to the excellence of this common 
quality that comes into play daily in some shape or other with- 
out any one ever stopping to notice it; though we cannot dis- 
miss it without bestowing briefly some of the praise that it so 
richly merits. What a thing it is to have a mind thus equally 
poised, and virtue without sadness! ‘ There is no disposition,” 
says Reid, “‘more comfortable to the person himself or more 
agreeable to others than good humour. It is to the mind what 
good health is to the body, putting a man in the capacity of 
enjoying every thing that is agreeable in life, and of using every 
faculty without clog or impediment. It disposes to contentment 
with our lot, to benevolence to all men, to sympathy with the 
distressed. It presents every object in the most favourable 
light, and disposes us to avoid giving or taking offence. We feel 
its excellence more when we contrast it with a disposition oppo- 
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site to good humour, which we call bad humour, of which the 
tendency is directly the contrary, and therefore its influence is 
as malignant as that of the other is salutary. Bad humour alone 
is sufficient to make a man unhappy: it tinges every object with 
its own dismal colour, and, like a part that is galled, is hurt by 
every thing that touches it. It takes offence where none was 
meant, and disposes to discontent, jealousy, envy, and, in gene- 
ral, to malevolence.” John Byrom says in his private journal, 
lately published, “I thought I would put down every day some 
thought or other: what occurred to me this day was, that it was 
the best thing one could do to be always cheerful, and not to 
lose any happiness which might result from an easy, cheerful 
temper, but to have a good heart at all times.” ‘‘ No season,” 
says John Paul Richter, ‘“ had trouble forme; I remember only 
the bright side of every thing.’’ One may address such a per- 
son in the words of our old play: ‘“‘ You bear a gentle mind, 
and heavenly blessings follow such creatures.” In fact, theo- 
logians themselves, I believe, acknowledge that in such tempers 
there is a portion of divinity ; so that having observed already 
that it is tempers of this kind which really constitute the com- 
mon and usual phenomena of human intercourse, we stumble on 
a useful caveat for many a transcendental declaimer. 

But now attend to something that deserves especial notice; or 
at least that will, I think, please singularly our two friends in 
the bower. Humanity, kindness, and good humour cannot.exist 
without producing certain effects that are not formally included 
under any of these heads, though they follow from them in a 
remarkable way; and we should not conclude this chapter with- 
out briefly considering them ; for the result, which is certainly 
agreeable and amusing, falls among the class of these common 
things of which we are observing the multifarious excellence. 

Arch manners, mirthful replies, witty forms of expression 
may not be found in great abundance, for many obvious reasons, 
within certain distinguished circles; but if we leave the society 
of the select classes and of the privileged few, we shall find not- 
withstanding the first impressions suggesting perhaps a contrary 
opinion, that these qualities are after all very common things, 
and of daily practice; though, from the very fact of their being 
so common, we heed them not. There are some persons of 
course that neither understand nor wish to be presented with 
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such things. They who guard with religious scrupulousness 
apainst the temptation of being betrayed into a natural expres- 
sion of themselves; they who are infinitely affected to good 
breeding, the self-styled respectable characters and the proud, 
will not admire them. There are also certain positions which 
seem unfavourable to their production. Hazlitt has a chapter 
on the conversation of lords; and though he is by no means 
disposed to disapprove of its characteristics, I do not think that 
he would have deemed it exactly suited to exhibit the effects 
that we are to observe here. Perhaps these minor traits of 
well-mixed humanity would be sooner found even in the class 
to which the poor boy belonged, who replied to questions of 
Mr. Mayhew, about his political opinions, by saying, “It’s no 
use your asking me about what | think of the queen or them 
sort of people, for I know nothing about them, and never go 
among them*.” The hilarity and the pranks of that arch 
Tunnicliff, which a witty author so charmingly describes in his 
brief account of two milliner’s apprentices, form a picture which 
might be verified from the life perhaps in every common street 
in London. The conversational development of archness and 
good humour is certainly not confined to any class, but there 
are individualities of character in all ranks of society which 
must exclude it. Who would look for it in a man like Sly at the 
theatre, quick and nimble, more like a bear than a squirrel? 
With whom takes place such a conversation as the following : 


“My lord, you nod; you do not mind the play. 
Yes, by Saint Anne, do I. A good matter 
Surely. Comes there any more of it? 

My lord, ’tis but begun. 
’Tis a very excellent piece of work, 
Would’t were done!” 





One cannot expect to find it either generally with the learned, 
or the grave, or with those who seek by any pretensions of 
grandeur to distinguish themselves from the common run of 
humanity; but there remains still the vast majority amongst us 
whose hourly conversation and household ways will assume the 
tone that we are about to hear sketched by ancient as well as 
modern hands. 
* Mayhew’s London Poor. 
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It is a great artist in respect to painting these light delicate- 
traits of which the root lies very deep, who says, ‘‘ We can love 
nothing but nature. The most wonderful talents, the most meri- 
torious exertions, really avail very little with us; but nearness 
or likeness of nature,—how beautiful is the ease of its victory ! 
Persons approach us famous for their beauty, for their accom- 
plishments, worthy of all wonder for their charms and gifts: they 
dedicate their whole skill to the hour and the company; with 
very imperfect result. To be sure it would be ungrateful in us 
not to praise them loudly. Then, when all is done, a person of 
related mind, a brother or sister by nature, comes to us so softly 
and easily, so nearly and intimately, as if it were the blood in our 
proper veins, that we feel as if some one was gone, instead of 
another having come: we are utterly relieved and refreshed: it 
is a sort of joyful solitude.” Howdo these kindred spirits show 
themselves? Simply humane, kind, good-humoured, inspiring, 
and wishing aptness for mirth to all, and naturally bearing a mirth 
about them, with a smile for every one, with a quip and a crank for 
every one, with something pleasant for every one, friend or stran- 
ger, old or young, in the street, in the shop, in the yard, in the pas- 
sage and areas, on the staircase and landings, caring not a snap 
for who hears them. They seem the creatures of a midsummer’s 
dream. ‘Sometimes their facetiousness lieth,’’ as Barrow says, 
‘in a pat allusion to a known story, or in seasonable application 
of a trivial saying. Sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, 
taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense or the affin- 
ity of their sound. Sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in 
a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in 
a tart irony, in a startling metaphor, or in acute nonsense ; often 
it consisteth in one hardly knows what, and springeth up one 
can hardly tell how, being answerable to the numberless ravings 
of fancy and windings of language.’”’ Of more expansive loves 
than those who confine all their affections to their own domestic 
circle, they notice every one that come across their path, not to 
criticise or condemn, but to be pleased with something in them, 
and love them as if they were their own brothers and sisters. 
They notice the child wetting his feet; he has got new boots 
too, the young rascal — they whisper to their companion. 
Well, I never; he’ll be in the river soon up to his neck. They 
notice the pretty becoming dress of the maiden that sits near 
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them on the bench. They admire the noble look of that stranger 
who passes. Theirs is an eye beaming with the benignity of a 
happy heart; a cheerful temper, alive to all kind impulses and 
frankly diffusing its own felicity. 


‘¢ Ever in motion, 
Blithsome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 
Never aweary ; 


Glad of all weathers, 
Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward, 
Motion their rest. 


Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 
Changed every moment, 

Ever the same.” 


The arch quaint language of such persons is too quick and 
aerial to be seized by any pen. ‘The brilliant atoms flit, 
hover, and glance before our minds, while the remote sources of 
their ethereal light lie beyond our analysis.” One time they 
have their penny with a hole in it for luck to give the shoeless 
and stockingless boy or girl; at another they dart their laughing 
reproof at ‘‘ the bad boys” that are wrestling under the window ; 
at another they are armed with an arch rejoinder for the milk- 
man, for the baker lad, for the postman, for the landlady, for 
the fellow-lodger, for the stranger, for the beggar. They will 
spell you backward with a jesting spirit like merry Beatrice, 
saying, ‘ I beseech your pardon, I was born to speak all mirth 
and no matter.’’ Playful even when angered, their revenge is 
to send you what they call a nail-cake baked: distant to no one, 
they will remind you to turn your money and leave prying into 
the inward plot and topography of the new moon if they catch 
you at the corner of a street squinting at it, as they say, through 
a telescope with other young street philosophers. Hum a tune, 
and they will say, “you could have sung well before you broke 
your left shoulder with whistling.’’ Why call you me dear? 
They will reply to the forward, I never cost you a penny. 
Thus will they disembarrass themselves from mere intruders, 
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who may be many, since these characters resemble her the poet 
sings of 


‘¢_____. who hath walk’d 
The world with such a winning loveliness, 
And on its bright brief journey gather’d up 
Such treasures of affection! She is the pride 
Of her familiar sphere—the daily joy 
Of all who on her gracefulness may gaze, 
And, in the light and music of her way, 
Have a companion’s portion *.”’ 


In fine, they will laugh, rebuke, taunt, and sing you into such 
a state of mind that you will come in the end to look upon the 
whole population as constituting one family of brothers and 
sisters, parents and children, sweethearts and lovers, and you 
will have to say every day to such a companion who is after all 
but a common type,“ Sure the fairies dandled you when young, 
you are so beloved of all.”” A woman, says a late writer, ‘ has 
no natural grace more bewitching than a sweet laugh. It is 
like the sound of flutes on the water. It leaps from her heart in 
a clear, sparkling rill; and the heart that hears it feels as if 
bathed in the exhilarating spring. Have you ever pursued an 
unseen fugitive through trees, led on by her airy laugh—now 
here, now there, now lost, now found? We have. And we are 
pursuing that wandering voice to this day. Sometimes it comes 
to us in the midst of care, or sorrow, or irksome business: and 
then we turn away and listen, and hear it ringing through the 
room like a silver bell, with power to scare away the ill spirits 
of the mind. How much we owe to that sweet laugh! It turns 
the prose of our life into poetry, it flings showers of sunshine 
over the darksome wood in which we are travelling, it touches 
with light even our sleep, which is no more the image of death, 
but is consumed with dreams that are the shadows of mortality +.” 
What a delicious thing is such a common nature; it pleases 
every one. No one that comes near it can avoid smiling and 
looking better humoured than before. ‘‘ My brother comes home 
sometimes rather in bad temper,” said one who had richly inhe- 
rited this spirit; ‘‘ well, I never dispute with him. I only sing to 
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him either Nelly Bly, or Under the Misletoe Bough, or T'was on 
a Summer Eve, or some other such ditty. At first he is the 
more angry, calls me a troublesome puss, but | sing on, and he 
is sure at last to give in. Then he laughs, and is ready to sing 
too himself *, ‘Thus,’ as Shakspeare says, ‘she laughed him out 
of patience;’ and that night she laughed him into patience.” 
It has been said that ‘‘girls are incomparably wilder and more 
effervescent than boys, more untameable and regardless of rule 
and limit, with an ever-shifting variety, breaking continually 
into new modes of fun, yet with an harmonius propriety through 
all. Their steps, their voices, appear free as the wind, but keep 
consonance with a strain of music inaudible to us t.’’ Truly one 
who possesses a humane, kind, warm heart, has often only half 
a grain of brain or understanding. But such a person has more 
than compensation for what is wanting; for the short and the 
long of it is this—the flowers of fancy, the jerks of invention are 
often better, wiser, and holier than half the solemn saws of the 
grave. Though, like Folly, you may have thought her father 
was a French nightingale, and her mother an English wagtail; 
that she was born of a cuckoo in the spring, and lost her voice 
in summer with laying her eggs in a sparrow’s nest, this pretty 
sparkle of eommon humanity will be able to light you far upon 
a good road. Such a fairy will know how to check, restrain, 
correct, and inspire, better than all the philosophers. Live with 
such a familiar homely light, and your sports shall vary a thou- 
sand ways; inventions shall beget conceits, as curious as the 
thoughts of change can aim at, and thus, though you may never 
have a holiday, the monotony and weariness of every-day life 
will never reach you. He whois content with what is common 
as nature will like such ways of talking and acting, for mirth 
accompanies the virtue they embellish, and if he wants a wife, 
very truly and heartily will he know, as some one says, “ where 
to find a sincere and sweet mate without incurring the risk which 
Milton deplores as incident to scholars and great men.’’ This 
natural kindness of a common character will delight you even 
most perhaps when it checks your own course, and dispels your 
dulness by such reproof as a female friend administered to 
Richter, in answer to one of his letters, when she said, ‘“‘ Never 
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again write me a letter so full of wisdom as the last, but rather 
one in which there is nothing but a lock of your hair.” 

Good humour, which is the common humour of the majority, 
is not however a thing to surfeit us with a sickly sweetness. It 
shows itself in an infinite diversity of forms. They who possess 
it are undoubtedly pleasant, gamesome, passing courteous, sweet 
as spring-time flowers. They cannot frown unless in play, can- 
not look askance, nor have they pleasure to be cross in talk ; 
but then on the other hand the witty taunt, consistent with a 
friendly feeling, will not be wanting on occasions. 


‘‘ The tongues of mocking wenches are as keen 
As is the razor’s edge invisible, 
Cutting a smaller hair than may be seen ; 
Above the sense of sense; so sensible 
Seemeth their conference ; their conccits have wings 
Fleeter than arréws, bullets, wind, thought, swifter things.”’ 


Indeed the unreserved naturalness of this character is alone a 
sufficient guarantee against insipidity. ‘‘ When we trifle,” says 
Hazlitt, “we English trifle like Shakspeare, in good earnest ; 
and having once relaxed our hold of the helm, drift idly down 
the stream, and delighted with the change, are tossed about by 
every little breath of whim or caprice that under heaven is 
blown. All we then want is to proclaim a truce with reason, 
and to be pleased with as little pretension to wisdom as possible. 
No people ever laugh heartily who can give a reason for their 
doing so, and the English in general are not yet in this predica- 
ment. They are not metaphysical, but very much in a state of 
nature. Their mirth is not the mirth of vice or desperation, but 
of innocence and a native wildness.”” Can any thing then, on 
the whole, I ask, be more charming than this common, unpre- 
tending, humble virtue of unsophisticated arch good humour? 
Cleremont says to Vertaigne, in the old play, 


66 





you were wont to love mirth 
- In your young days; I have known your honour woo it.” 


Nevertheless this common thing that we are commending now 
in the bower, passes perhaps at home all the while for sheer 
frivolity ; common you have heard it there granted—but with a 
comment to assure you that it is neither to be praised nor 
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defended. Such mirth, however, let who will assail it, is not 
what such persons have represented it to be. ‘One thing is 
certain,” says a remarkable writer of the day, ‘that if.a man 
cannot laugh, he will end in moroseness, and egotism, and 
misanthropy. Even genius and philanthropy are incomplete 
unless they are accompanied by some sense of the ludicrous; 
for an extreme sensitiveness to the evils and miseries of society 
becomes a maddening torture if not modified by a feeling of the 
humorous. A man of genius, intolerant of the world’s prose, 
or incompetent to perceive the humour which underlies it, can- 
not represent life without distortion and exaggeration. From a 
confounding of substance with form, from a tendency to indivi- 
dual bombast leading to a stilted way of carrying on life, it has 
become customary with some to identify mirth with frivolity ; 
but unless there were in the human mind certain powers by 
which evils could be gazed at from a different point of view than 
that of passion or conscience, there can be no doubt that thought 
and observation would drive every good man into insanity. 
The human mind cannot long live on stilts, and nature, therefore, 
has provided powers by which the asperities of sensibility may 
be softened—imagination and mirth; imagination cunningly 
substituting its own ideals for facts, and mirth looking facts right 
in the face, detecting their ludicrous side, and turning them 
into objects of genial glee or laughter. By a perception of 
human faults and follies under the conditions of humour we lose 
our indignant disgust and regain our humanity. And here,” 
continues the writer, ‘‘ we should remark the distinction between 
wit, which is uncommon, negative, analytical, destructive, and 
humour, which is widely diffused, creative, and good-natured ; 
for wit, when earnest, has the earnestness of passion, seeking to 
destroy ; but humour has the earnestness of affection, and would 
lift up what is seemingly low into our charity and love. It is a 
humane influence, softening with mirth the rugged inequalities 
of existence, promoting tolerant views of life, bridging over 
the spaces which separate the lofty from the lowly, the great 
from the humble. Humour generally blends with sympathetic 
feeling; it takes no delight in the infliction of pain; it has no 
connexion with the aggressive or destructive passions. There 
is nothing so well calculated to make us charitable; nothing 
which sinks so liquidly into the mind as these comic habits. In 
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such mirth, too, are often expressed thoughts of the utmost 
seriousness, feelings of the greatest depth. We often meet per- 
sons whose jests convey truths plucked from the bitterest per- 
sonal experience, and whose very laughter tells of the secret 
wounds which bleed beneath their cloaks: wherever you find 
humour, you find pathos close by its side *.” I think I shall be 
excused for having cited at length a passage of such beauty. 
Sport, as some one says, is the bloom and glow of a perfect 
health. The truly great will not condescend to take any thing 
seriously; all must be gay; and the people themselves find 
that there is no wisdom like it. A merry, nimble, stirring spirit 
promotes health; a light heart lives long. 


‘“¢ He that has a little tiny wit— 
With heigh, ho, the wind and the rain— 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, 
For the rain it raineth every day.” 


These solemn people have complained forsooth, you tell us, of 
absurdity, and compared your ditties to the pretty song that 
Trinculo says, when he lived in Barbary, the Moors used to sing 
to a gridiron; but any mirth is better than their unmanly musti- 
ness. What harm’sin fun? Rather what good is there not in 
it, when times and places are observed ? 

But there remains still a form in which this spirit manifests 
itself that we have not yet attended to sufficiently, and therefore 
let us hear a few words respecting its influence on language 
itself; for by considering this the excellence of some very com- 
mon things will be presented to our notice in a new and sprightly 
light. 

The turn of mind that we have been hearing about as resulting 
from humanity, kindness, and good humour has a language of its 
own, and a mode of conversing characterized by other qualities, 
besides those already noticed, which yields immense pleasure to 
those who have been forcibly confined to the select and extra- 
ordinary forms of expression that are used in distinguished 
circles, where the easy grace of colloquial speech is fettered 
with sad formality. “‘ Vinculum societatis oratio,” says Cicero f, 
which the facetious Grosley translated thus, “c’est le babil qui 
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forma la société, c’est le babil qui la soutient.” It is certainly 
speech in all its modifications and varieties which binds not 
alone all society, but the different classes together. ‘‘To have 
intercourse with respectable people,’’ says Channing, “ we must 
speak their language; correct pronunciation is not superfluous 
to any class of people.” That is very true, and we ought all to 
be able to speak this language when occasions require it; but it 
remains true also that language itself is subject to the grand 
law in the economy of nature which ordains both symmetry 
and departures from it, according as repose or energy, physical 
agencies or the vital agencies, are predominant. ‘The former,”’ 
says an «cute observer, “are always tending to impart stability, 
symmetry, repose, and perfection; the latter are always striving 
to impart mobility, freedom of composition, and expression. 
The one are always tending to condense and to confine; the 
others to expand and vary. Now as youth and good spirits in- 
dicate the greatest vital energy, so is it to be expected from 
them as well as from the common popular classes, which also 
partake of it in greatest abundance, that they should have a 
tendency to depart from the strict rules of finished or correct 
language, and produce that quaint and agreeable style which 
by its very imperfection argues greater freedom.” Moreover, 
it has been remarked that there is a singular difference between 
the spoken and written language of Englishmen. English con- 
versation derives most of its dignity from idiom, and much of its 
point from slang; whereas our literary language is rhetorical, 
and a man would be thought a fool for employing it in the 
drawing-room or the street, though many do so employ it for 
the sake of being uncommon. It remains true, therefore, that 
while there is a common way of speaking far more agreeable 
and more expressive than that used by the learned and fine- 
speaking few, which is very pleasing, though not familiar, to all 
respectable people who cling to rule and perfection, there is 
also a way of speaking correctly, with affected purity and ex- 
quisite precision, grandly, and in short uncommonly, if we look 
to the majority of every country, which would become insup- 
portable if it were the sole mode of expressing thoughts heard 
or employed. Mayhew mentions his having used one day a 
word borrowed from the French when speaking to a young 
fellow of a low class. ‘I can’t tumble to that barrikin,”’ he re- 
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plied, interrupting him, “it’s a jaw-breaker.’’ Such dislike, 
perhaps, was natural in his position ; but it is not confined to the 
poor. ‘ Let clerkes enditen in Latin,” said Chaucer, “ for they 
have the propertie of science and the knowing of that facultie; 
and lette Frenchmen in their French also enditen their queint 
termes, for it is kindly to their mouthes; but let us shew our 
fantasies in such wordes as we learnden of our Dame’s tongue.” 
The most cultivated minds will sometimes, therefore, experience 
this dislike of “‘barrikin.” ‘I had a rare speech studied and 
almost ready,” says Belleur to Mirabel, who cuts him short 
with, ‘‘ Hang your rare speeches! go me on like a man—take a 
man's heart to thee, and speak thy mind. The plainer still the 
better.”” There is “(a grammar-monger’s language,’’ a false, am 
bitious refinement fatal to nervousness of expression. There is 
an alfected use of long words and high-sounding combinations 
of them, a fear of genuine popular idioms, which argue the 
want of common humanized affections. There are persons— 
like the man who speaks all cream-skimmed, and more affected 
than a dozen waiting-women—who would admire and imitate 
the style of Don Adriano de Armado, in Love’s Labour Lost, 
disdaining to call any thing by its common name. Fastidiosus 
says in the old play, ‘“‘ 1 am so haunted at the court and at my 
lodging with your refined choice spirits that it makes me clean 
of another garb, another sheaf, I know not how! I cannot 
frame me to your phrase, ’tis against my genius.” In another 
ancient drama Timpania makes a similar complaint, and says, 
‘‘ You must pardon my variety of phrase, the courtiers cloy us 
with fine words.”’ Take any common unaffected person, and he 
will enter at once into these feelings, and be ready to answer 
your pompous and correct speakers like Jaquenetta to Don 
Adriano de Armado, who, when she says ‘that’s hereby,”’ 
and he replies, ‘“I know where the house is situate,’’ retorts, 
“Lord, how wise you are!’’ But you would not surely recom- 
mend us to speak like the vulgar? some one will say. Oh, no 
doubt that would be a great evil in his estimation! Fashion 
the world as some vain men would have it, they 


“Would silence Harry’s tongue, and Tom’s, and Dick’s.”’ 


Like the Latinists of the sixth century, they would not call fire fire, 
ignis with all the world, but quoquivihabis with the grammarian 
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of Toulouse. Nevertheless, the truth is, that even the rudest words 
used by Harry and his comrades have a charm for unaffected 
persons of every class; and it ig this very Harry and company 
who are masters of the language. Sir Thomas More was so 
fond of the popular mode of speaking, that he used to go into 
the markets expressly to learn that familiar and idiomatic Eng- 
lish which he afterwards turned to such account in his polemical 
writings. Now this common mode of speech, at least in Eng- 
land, continues, as it was in his time, to be sportful, arch, and 
humorous, significative of the several common affections which 
sway the majority. Let us observe a few instances of the 
popular phraseology, which every season admits some new com- 
bination of words that tickle the fancy, as is remarked in the 
song beginning 


‘‘T called upon a friend last week, 
To seek some explanation 
Of this strange phrase, that now-a-days 
So charms the population.” 


It is our business at present only to hear the phrase, without 
wanting to criticise it. If I could, indeed, 1 would not stop to 
dissect the philosophy of the subject, lest in grasping at the 
shadow we should lose the substance. ‘The happy healthful- 
breathing asks for no analysis of the air; the mountain spring is 
quaffed without a thought of what science can tell of its compo- 
nents. These common things of language can hardly be under- 
stood at a distance. Their vigour is at the instant of their 
birth, as Lamb remarks of a pun. Their nutriment for their 
brief existence is the intellectual atmosphere of the by-standers. 
You can no more transmit them than you can send a kiss.”’ 
Hazlitt says “all slang phrases are vulgar; but there is 
nothing vulgar in the common English idiom. Simplicity is not 
vulgarity.’’ Nevertheless, when he laid down his pen he could 
clearly relish what he censured; for when he heard some 
one say to another who wanted to be off a bet for a glass of 
brandy and water, ‘‘Confound it, man, don’t be insipid!” he 
adds, “ Thinks I, that is a good phrase ;’’ and elsewhere he says, 
‘Sif there are watchwords for the rabble, have not the polite and 
fashionable their hackneyed phrases, their fulsome, unmeaning 
jargon, which is to me anathema?” “ Every living language 
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has a power of growth, of expansion, of development; in other 
words, its life—that which makes it a living language, having 
within itself a power to supply the growing wants and fancies of 
a living people that uses it *.’’ Only pride and ambition quarrel 
with this power. The humanist favours it, while the law of the 
language is preserved. The shortest, simplest, commonest ways 
of delivering ordinary thoughts, however fresh their date—the 
short Saxon and English words, the ordinary monosyllabic music 
of our language, ever varying—have a great charm. I love 
‘sweet expressions, quick conceit, familiar language, fashioned 
to the weight of such as speak it ’— 


‘““ Language and matter, with a fit of mirth 
That sharply savours more of air than earth.” 


There is a mystery about the origin of these common expres- 
sions which only makes them more amusing. No one can tell 
who was their author. They seem foundlings; abandoned at 
first in the streets, where 


‘“‘Children pick up words as pigeons peas, 
And utter them again as God shall please.” 


Well I never, all serene, stunning, slap-up toggery, hard up, 
that’s cool, wide awake, cut away, a swell, spicy, prime, 
thundering hot, and such like phrases, enough to startle the 
most intrepid lexicolopolyglotto-nomatographer living, are often 
and, above all, here in the bower, more agreeable to the ears 
than the finest Johnsonian epithets. Some, of course, call these 
latter correct, genteel, elegant; it may be: the other’s the 
sweeter phrase though. Ben Jonson represents Mercury 
asking Cupid for leave to speak in this popular kind of way. 
‘¢ Let’s practise language,” he says, ‘‘ act freely, carelessly, and 
capriciously, as if our veins ran with quicksilver; and not utter a 
phrase but what shall come forth steep’d in the very brine of 
conceit, and sparkle like salt in fire.” Almost every one at 
times would like to speak so. Warwick says,— 
‘The prince but studies his companions 


Like a strange tongue, wherein to gain the language ; 
Tis needful that every word be learn’d.”’ 
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Let us imitate him for an instant in this respect, and note the 
simple but expressive phrases of those whom pride has not 
frozen into one cold continuous form of propriety; for with 
our present audience there is no danger of verifying the expe- 
rience of Touchstone, that “when a man’s fancy words cannot 
be understood, nor a man’s good wit seconded with the forward 
child, understanding, it strikes a man more dead than a great 
reckoning in a little room.” 

‘‘Some words,” says a great master of our language in 
ancient times, “‘ are to be culled out for ornament and colour, as 
we gather flowers to strew houses or make garlands, but these 
are better when they grow to our style; as in a meadow, where 
though the mere grass and greenness delight, yet the variety of 
flowers doth heighten and beautify.’’ He would admit the most 
popular turns of expression; for “there is no sound,” he says, 
‘but shall find some lovers, as the bitterest confections are 
grateful to some palates.” He would permit even, with a cer- 
tain delicate moderation, what are sometimes called slang terms, 
‘for pleasure and variety, as travellers turn out of the highway, 
drawn either by the commodity of a foot-path or the delicacy or 
freshness of the fields.”’ These terms, when well used, may prove 
even the sweetest and most significant words you can devise. 
So a poet says of an ideal character: 


‘‘ His words were simple words enough, 
And yet he used them so, 
That what in other mouths was rough, 
In his seemed musical and low ; 
They called him but a shiftless youth, 
In whom no good they saw ; 
And yet, unwittingly, in truth, 
They made his careless words their law *.’’ 


In general we may remark that the common, popular mode of 
expressing the superlative is far removed from that of orators 
“splashing in the froth of their rhetoric.” There are hyper- 
boles which will become one language that will by no means 
suit another; and in this respect English is so far more sparing 
than any of the continental tongues, that whoever would seek to 
introduce their terms into the former would only render himself 
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ridiculous. But even such as are admissible in it are seldom 
used by the majority. Common persons never think of employ- 
ing for this purpose words of force disproportionate to the occa- 
sion—strong, out-of-the-way terms and exaggerated phrases, as 
terrible, awful, mighty, enormous, and such altitudes, though 
they may think what they have in mind to be somewhat. They 
use the shortest and simplest terms of our sweet,-homely Eng- 
lish ; and then by the manner of accentuating and pronouncing 
them, as, Did not they? or Wasn’t he? or, as the little 
Marchioness says to Swiveller, “‘ Haven’t you be a talking non- 
sense? ’’ convey their meaning to perfection, which is the great 
object of all discourse. 


‘‘They need no bombast language, stolen from such 
As make nobility from prodigious terms 
The hearers understand not.” 


Aristotle speaks of the fitness of tones as belonging to a rheto- 
rician. The common people, and such too as come to this seat, 
without having read his treatise, have an instinctive aptitude for 
acquiring this quality which is often wanting in their superiors. 
Do you like this? Yes I do. And yesterday had we not a 
pleasant walk? Yes we had. The tone with which these 
answers are given expresses more than any superlatives could 
do. ‘Indeed kindness and good humour are indicated by the 
symmetrical, graceful modulation, approaching to monotony, in 
which the same tones recur after nearly equal intervals in the 
period; whereas when the speaker wants to be uncommon, from 
being in a state of intense excitement, all is variety, discord, and 
obstruction, all symmetry of intonation having vanished *.” 

But there is another trait of speech or manners connected 
with this subject, already noticed, to which I would again recur ; 
for, as we observed, neither habitual kindness nor good humour 
prevent the disposition that is “ ready in gibes, quick-answer'd, 
and even what the proud might qualify as saucy.” Shakspeare 
would have keenly relished the chaffing that one hears so often 
in our streets at present. The dialogue between the Page and 
the Misanthrope indicates how well he could have entered into 
the spirit of this sort of colloquy,— 
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‘‘ Page. Pry’thee, Apemantus, read me the superscription of these 
letters ; I know not which is which. 

Apem. Canst not read ? 

Page. No. 

Apem, There will little learning die then that day thou art hanged. 

Page. Thou wast whelped a dog; and thou shalt famish, a dog’s 
death. Iam gone.’’ 


Ben Jonson too you might suppose had been familiar with all 
the popular taunts of our own day. ‘Dry?’ demands his 
Waspe, adding, to explain his astonishment, “ you see no dust 
or cobwebs come out o’ my mouth, do you?” As we ought to 
wish to propitiate even the learned, let us remark that some of 
the commonest expressions of disdain still in use date from 
earliest times, and descend from classical tongues. I observed 
a ludicrous instance last summer in ‘passing across the Hamp- 
stead fields. Flying to the road a group of young people came 
suddenly round a corner, one of them, a right maid for her 
cowardice, screaming loudly because a companion followed 
holding up a slug. At the stile she meets a youth, who asked, 
laughing, was there any thing in the field that frightened her 
so? She, as if suddenly reminded of her school-days and 
unpolished girlhood, and resolved to play her part out, bade 
him, somewhat in the style of Lysander’s rebuke, go and see 
himself: ‘Get you gone and see, you minimus, of hindering 
knot-grass made.” That was not the precise epithet she applied 
to him; I use it because it sounds somewhat like it. The word 
she used, which would not do in print now, occurs literally in 
Ben Jonson’s “ Bartholomew Fair ;’’ and in fact it is but the 
counterpart of the classical phrase ‘‘ qui naris sit emunctissime,”’ 
or “ qui naris sit emuncte.” Classical or Jonsonian, it stunned 
the plebeian lad, who, slyly affecting astonishment, exclaimed, 
“Oh, there’s respectability for you!” The knavish retort 
seemed quite to turn the tables, for the damsel looked as if the 
mocker had not wasted idle breath. She seemed ready, as if 
she had not been the aggressor, to exclaim,— 


‘‘ A trim exploit, a manly enterprise, 
To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 
With your derision! None of noble sort 
Would so offend, and extort 
A poor soul’s patience, all to make you sport.” 
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But we seem running on into digressions without end. For 
sooth this is a gift that we of the bower have in common with 
humble people, simple, simple; a foolish, extravagant spirit, 
full of pictures, figures, shapes, objects, ideas, apprehensions, 
motions, revolutions. It is not however leaving our subject to 
remark that the common words applied to distinguish common 
things have in some respetts, at least, a certain advantage over 
the scientific, grandiloquent terms used by a few to supersede 
them. While the learned, for instance, are bewildering their 
disciples with long Latin names to distinguish plants and flowers, 
those who are content with our common English find names 
for them that express their respective qualities to perfection, as 
when they call southernwood “ lad’s love;”’ as if remembering 
the proverb, 


‘¢ Lad’s love’s a bark of broom, hot awhile and soon done, 
Love of lads and fire of chats is soon in and soon out.”’ 


Or as when they call a flower “ heart’s-ease,’”’ another “love in 
idleness,” another “ forget-me-not,”’ another “shoes and stock- 
ings,’’ and so on, showing a certain wild boldness and simplicity . 
that are not without their charm for those who have had a sur- 
feit of affected double-distilled refinement. 

But we must close this chapter. As Dr. Arnold is able to 
detect in the different style of writers the dull pompous man, or 
the slow and awkward man, the affected man or the hard, dry 
man, so the child-professors, who fill the chair at the Lover's 
Seat, who have a sagacity of their own, learn by what choice and 
accentuation of words to recognize the kind, brave, loving heart 
in the men and women who are not authors, but their ordinary 
companions in life. The possession of such a common heart, 
with all the humanity and affection belonging to it, is so 
excellent, though so familiar a thing, that whatever seems to be 
its constituent or an attendant on it becomes dear to us also. 
The common style of speaking, which seems to possess this 
character, is therefore the best. Such is our conclusion, and I 
am sure that daily experience would confirm its justice. ‘‘ When 
the heart is out of tune, the tongue seldom goes right.” Then 
we may hear correct and elegant language, precise and formal 
sentences, worthy of academicians and of those who frequent 
high patrician salons; but such free and joyous turns of expres- 
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sion, coming from the full heart and humanizing its affections, 
never. These latter among common things in relation to virtue, 
however trivial and minute, may be set down with applause. 
As an eminent writer says, ‘‘they are even a relief from litera- 
ture—these fresh draughts from the sources of thought and 
sentiment. This kindly perception of the ridiculous, full of 
gentleness and sympathy ; this healthful, joyous spirit of fellow- 
ship, come to us like the innocent and happy face of childhood 
in the presence of hard-thinking, self-occupied, careworn, sullen 
men, to recreate with a cheerful variety despondency and dejec- 
tion.” So far then we have found, that in least as in greatest 
things what is common is good. Excellent is the great common 
virtue of kindness; but every little thing that in some inexpli- 
cable way indicates its latent source within the mind, even to 
the turn of our phrases, though they may seem at first to have 
no connexion with it—the kind of words we use and the par- 
ticular tone in which we utter them have their charm also. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THERE is need on approaching the next subject for standing on 
our guard against misrepresentation. It is a noble theme; but 
there are minds trained to misconstrue it as well as other things. 
Conscious of our right to introduce it, for a sense of truth is 
unacquainted with fear, we should begin by protesting against 
the imputations to which we may be exposed. We have not 
introduced it after a drunken feast, as it was once in a celebrated 
banquet, where the lofty purity of the subject triumphed over 
all associations. The speakers will not be dissipated intruders, 
as when Alcibiades staggered in to join in that discussion. We 
approach it as persons not to be scared by the abuse of words,. 
but resolved rationally to distinguish truth from the misrepresen- 
tations of fear as well as of daring ; and who seek with innocence, 
unterrified by the gross, sensual objections of men aspiring after 
spirituality to think, speak, and act in accordance with what 
common things proclaim to be the divine ideal. 
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We have not to look beyond the bower in which the friends 
are seated, to have our attention directed to this subject, 
which is here suggested by the order in which familiar things in 
relation to virtue are passing before us in detail. For it is love 
that has drawn them to these groves, and we may suppose them 
repeating the old dialogue, of which the stanzas are sung alter- 
nately :— 


« Come, let us here enjoy the shade, 
For love in shadow best is made. 
Though envy oft his shadow be, 
None brooks the sun-light worse than he. 


Where love doth shine there needs no sun, 
All lights into his one doth run; 

Without which all the world were dark ; 
Yet he himself is but a spark. 


A spark to set whole worlds a fire, 

Who more they burn, they more desire, 
And have their being, their waste to see ; 
And waste still, that they still might be.” 


We need not at the outset spend many words to show that love 
may be classed among common things, and how, as Victorian 
says in the Spanish Student, 


66 


Love is ever busy with his shuttle ; 

Is ever weaving into life’s dull warp 

Bright, gorgeous flowers, and scenes Arcadian ; 
Hanging our gloomy prison-house about 

With tapestries, that make its walls dilate 

In never-ending vistas of delight.” 





Indeed, as another poet says, 


‘«¢ —_. common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever.” 


Common lovers are joined in brotherhood, as philosophers 
themselves remark, with all the highest and noblest of the 
human race, excluding absolutely no one that merits praise; 
for all such persons love alike, only some seek immortality by 
thoughts, and having a posterity like that which Homer and 
Hesiod, and the other great poets and benefactors of mankind, 
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as well as the. divine men pf Christian times, have left behind 
them in their works; for many choose rather tu be the parents 
of such children than of those in human shape; for religious 
honours have often been rendered to them on account of such 
children, but on account of those in human shape, never. There 
are of course exceptions to the power of this influence; there 
are individuals to whom the love of the beautiful is, in any or- 
der, strange and inconceivable, and must be always so. Their 
lover’s seat is in a counting-house, “ which, like most spots 
beyond the pale of female jurisdiction, is a comfortless-looking 
place.” Their lover's walk is some 'Change-alley, where you 
are more likely to meet Plutus than Cupid. Would you listen 
to their courtship, as when Euphues overheard that between Sir 
Argent Scrape and Lady Covet? It is the same scene always. 
‘You were saying,” observes the fair one, ‘“‘ you made no 
doubt but shortly to enjoy your kinsman Eagery’s estate; that 
were a fine addition to your land; they say it goes at fifteen 
hundred pounds a year.” ‘ ’Tis true,” replies the strange 
wooer, “I can deliver him up to the law, and by bribes pre- 
vent the chance of his escape. Excellent! You must not 
spare a little money. Such things may well be done, else what 
were money good for*?’’ There are persons thus who might 
say with Evadne, ‘I love with my ambition, not with my 
eyes.” They know not, therefore, if we may speak in the 
sprightly way of old times, what it is “to love glass without a 
G,” as the proverb says, or what it is to fetch their breath as 
short as a new-taken sparrow, or what it is to see 


“ The light that shines from loving eyes upon 
Eyes that love back, till they can see no more +.” 


There are others again who seem naturally averse to all impres- 
sions excepting those resulting from egotism and the desire of 
ease. These say with Lazarillo in the Woman-hater, ‘‘ Hunger 
and love are alike pleasing ; and let our philosophers say what 
they will, are one kind—only hunger is the safest—hunger is so 
free from all dangers, so full of hopes, joys, and ticklings, that 
my life is not so dear to me as bis acquaintance.”’ There are 
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others again who court only Reason; and to say the truth, 
reason and love keep little company together now-a-days; the 
more the pity, that some honest neighbour will not make them 
friends. You may strike off from the ablative of the substan- 
tive “amor” a letter on the left hand successively, and find 
four words expressing all the characters of love, but the result 
has no realization in them. However, it is needless to dwell 
upon phenomenal exceptions. The country and the town, the 
hamlet and the city, will yield assent to the justice of classing 
love among the common things of human life; for 


‘“‘ Love rules the town, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above ; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love.” 


When Goldsmith paints his village, he seems to think that the 
scene would not be complete unless he introduced 


‘¢The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath its shade 
For talking age, and whisp’ring lovers made.” 


He deems it as necessary in his picture as 
‘“‘ The decent church that topt the neighb’ring hill ;”’ 


and that the life in cities, in spite of its cares, its distractions, 
and its ambition, is not exempted from the operation of this 
great common law that sways humanity can be found attested in 
all our literature, to speak not of daily experience. ‘True love, 
innocent love, can find an Arcadia every where to meet in, 
though timidly it will ask its confidants if it should meet again, 
as in the lines, ‘‘Do you think I should go?” It confesses it 
was happy, though now it is afraid, and though its tears fall, it 
knows not why; it recalls the sweet words at parting, the sin- 
cerity of look and tone, the promise to return understood, and 
it resolves to be with Heaven, and those that savour of it, its 
own counsellor. 
‘“‘ How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night 
Like softest music to attending ears }’’ 


So it is felt in that scene in the Heir, where Leucothoé says to 
Philocles, 
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** Rast from the city, by a river’s side 
Not distant half a mile, there stands a grove, 
Where, often riding by, I have observ’d 
A little hermitage; there will I stay, 
If I be first; if you, do you the like: 
Let th’ hour be ten.” 


And when she comes there she says, 


‘¢ There is no creature here, I am the first. 
Methinks this sad and solitary place 
Should strike a terror to such hearts as mine ; 
But love has made me bold. The time has been 
In such a place as this I should have fear’d 
Each rolling leaf, and trembled at a reed 
Stirr’d in the moonshine : my fearful fancy 
Would frame a thousand apparitions, 
And work some fear out of my very shadow.” 


There are of course antagonistic passions, which, instead of cor- 
recting and modifying, as they were intended to do, wholly 
interrupt for a time the designs of nature. 


“ Sir Harold the hunter was rarely seen 
At rest in his lordly home, 
But roughly clad in his forester’s green 
« Far over the hills he’d roam : 


Merrily caroll’d this bold young knight, 
My love, no bride for me; 

I'll ne’er go wooing to beauty bright, 
But live as a hunter free.”’ 


Yet the end of the song shows him in a different character. 


‘“‘ Merrily carols the gay young knight, 
List, dearest Ella, to me; 
’Tis better to kneel to beauty bright, 
Than live as a hunter free.”’ 


Those who devote their youth to an uninterrupted course of 
wild and savage amusements, those who seek in the quiet 
shades of study to be separated from ordinary lovers, are, often 
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contrary to their expectations, constrained at last to bend their 
steps in the same common direction, saying, with the poet, 


‘¢ Ah, once I liked not lovers’ walks— 

Nor wanderings by the hill— 

When star to star at midnight talks, 
And all the world is still ! 

I laughed at all romantic souls 
That half in rapture stood ;— 

I hated strolls—those moonlight strolls— 
And always thought I should ! 


I vowed by all the world e’er knew, 
Of beautiful and bright, 
No love on earth should tempt me to 
A rambling walk by night! 
But, ah—one’s mind can little guess 
To what one’s heart is born: 
Who’d thought a month—or even less— 
Had found me so forsworn ! 


But when I loved not star—nor moon— 
Nor wanderings through the glen— 
My song of life was out of tune, 
I knew not Mary then !— 
Now I would rather roam ’till light 
Bloom’d o’er the morn’s sweet breast ; 
Than ever breathe those words ‘ Good Night !’ 
Or ever think of rest * !’’ 


Even with the mature and aged, one must not, like the hard 
coarse world, set down love in the class of things extraordinary ; 
since, in spite of what the profane poets say, “amare juveni 
virtus est, crimen seni;” which maxim, as the Abbé de Belle- 
garde remarks, is only worthy of the morality of Pagans,—Love 
is permitted often to illumine their last years; as when we see 
the honeysuckle amorously attaching its pliant branches to the 
knotted trunk of some noble ancient oak. Glorious deeds may 
still recommend them ; for 


 —. though grey 
Do something mingle with their brown ; yet have they 
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A brain that prompts their actions, and can 
Get goal for goal of youth.’ 


Even when they have not with the man of Plautus to return to 
the three letters*; even when a dark fate interposes between 
their enjoyment of hearts responsive to their own, they still are 
love’s vassals, and know how to sympathize with those who are 
called to serve under its banners. ‘The natural association of 
the sentiment of love with the heyday of the blood seems to re- 
quire,” says a great author, “ that in order to pourtray it in vivid 
tints, one must not be too old. The delicious fancies of youth 
reject the least savour of a mature philosophy, as chilling with 
age and pedantry their purple bloom. And, therefore, I know 
I incur the imputation of unnecessary hardness and stoicism 
from those who compose the Court and Parliament of Love. 
But from these formidable censors I shall appeal to my seniors. 
For it is to be considered that this passion of which we speak, 
though it begin with the young, yet forsakes not the old, or 
rather suffers no one who is truly its servant to grow old, but 
makes the aged participators of it, not less than the tender 
maiden, though in a different and nobler sort. For it is a fire 
that, kindling its first embers in the narrow nook of a private 
bosom, caught from a wandering spark out of another private 
heart, glows and enlarges until it warms and beams upon multi- 
tudes of men and women, upon the universal heart of all, and 
so lights up the whole world and all nature with its generous 
flames. It matters not, therefore, whether we attempt to de- 
scribe the passion at twenty, at thirty, or at eighty years.” So 
Festus cries, 


I know 

My years are numbered— 

But I cannot live unless I love and am loved; 

Unless I have the young and beautiful 

Bound up like pictures in my book of life. 

I hate the world’s coarse thought. And this is life; 
To watch young beauty’s bud-like feelings burst 

And load the soul with love; as that pale flower, 
Which opes at eve, spreads sudden on the dark 

Its yellow bloom, and sinks the air down with sweets.”’ 
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But perhaps now we have heard enough on this preliminary 
part of the subject; and some one will say you have expended 
a great deal of breath unnecessarily, to tell us that love is a 
common thing in life; since that was a proposition that we 
were willing to grant from the first, however reluctant we 
might be to hear it acknowledged. It would be more to the 
purpose if you could persuade all the world that it was a good 
thing ; but that is what many will be disposed to question. As 
I have heard the learned tell, the Hecuba of Euripides says of 
Venus, the very name of the goddess rightly begins with folly, 
dgpocvvn, though others have replied that the tragedian strained 
the etymology to suit his purpose. But your own Byron, speak- 
ing of love, says, ‘ Begun in folly, closed in tears.” And who 
knows not that the greatest villains have the word love often on 
their tongues, though it is true they may only be thinking of— 


‘“‘ That grosser flame, round which love flies 
Nearer and nearer, till he dies ?”’ 


And one must admit that every thing good and sacred can be 
profaned by the profligate. Well, 1 certainly had hoped that 
we were far enough removed from the danger of catching even 
the faint echo of such objections, which are but seldom heard in 
sweet secluded spots like this in which we have concealed our- 
selves. The place itself, as Cicero says of something similar, 
would admonish us as to what we ought to say. But I suppose it 
must be that every one has misgivings and suspicions on all pos 
sible subjects within his own mind, and that from these interior 
objections, started in this way, as ready to fasten qn what is 
holy as on what is human, no one can escape. Superstition, we 
all know, the enemy of religion as well as of nature, would dis- 
countenance love and its expressions even in marriage. It 
holds a man somewhat inexplicably profaned by being merely 
seen walking with a woman. It turns life's crowning bliss to 
deadly sin, and looks with horror at the lovely picture by the 
poet, where he says, of a faint gleam illuminating a domestic 
group,— 


“ And for a moment one might mark 
What had been hidden by the dark, 
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. That the head of the maiden lay at rest, 
Tenderly, on the young man’s breast.”’ 


But the imagination, some will object, can be dangerously ex- 
cited by mentioning the subject at all, and so drawn towards 
evil, Are they for repeating the exploit of that gallant man, 
who thought to pound up the crows by shutting his park gate? 
Can they, by any possible reserve of edicts of suppression and 
confiscation, cut off from it the sources of the danger? And is 
it not better to show how the ideal charms which it has before 
its vision can be reconciled with goodness than to leave these 
charms, which nothing can shut out, to be associated inseparably 
by it, and incorporated with what is by consequences evil, or to 
seek to nullify their power, by using what some consider the 
natural remedies—avarice and pride,—which would be worse than 
to cure them by knocking them at once on the head? No. We 
at this seat at least reject such offers, and say to all our friends, 
with a poet,— 


‘Temperance, exercise, and air 
Make thee strong and debonair ; 
Virtue, cheerfulness, and health, 
Furnish thee with real wealth ; 
Truth, humility, and love, 

Lead thee to the bliss above. 
More, at best, is but a bubble, 
More is only toil and trouble.” 


Let us proceed then to consider, as briefly as we can, what is 
the real character of this influence, and whether it deserve to be 
the object of such suspicions within the calmest or most cau- 
tious mind, and let us for this purpose make abstraction of our 
two friends, and not speak as if seeing things from their parti- 
cular point of view at this moment, for then it might be said we 
were listening to prejudiced guides; but putting on for a moment 
the cap of wisdom, let us look abroad at the grand whole of 
humanity, and endeavour to behold it in the light through which 
it is seen and contemplated by beings of a more excellent nature 
than ourselves; for I believe in this instance, when all is said 
and done, we should have no great reason to fear their judgment. 
‘‘ Fair things have I to say, and straightforward confidence,” as 
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Pindar says, “‘ prompts my tongue to speak ; and it is impossible 
to hide the native genius of man, or that which nature’s grace 
bestows *.”” 

‘© The true minded scholar,” says a philosophet who was at least 
a virtuous and very spiritualized man, ‘‘ looks upon his vocation 
—to become a partaker of the divine thought of the universe— 
as the object of his life.* He looks beyond that which persons 
are in the actual world to that which they are in the divine 
idea.”” Without pretending to any such special vocation, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the thought, that where the 
beneficent plans of nature are carried out by the ordained means, 
there must be a corresponding and consequential excellence in 
those means employed for the purpose; and that love enters 
into the plan of creation, no one capable of thinking at all ration- 
ally can be expected to deny. There is a law of companionship 
which dates from Eden, promulgated in the words, “It is not 
good that the man should be alone.’’ Thatis, as an old writer ob- 
serves, it is not good in the general, for the whole frame of the 
world, that man should be alone, without this helpmate, required 
for the development of his whole nature, to whom he may say 
with the poet,— 


‘‘A boat at midnight sent alone 
To drift upon the moonless sea, 
A lute, whose leading chord is gone, 
A wounded bird, that hath but one 
Imperfect wing to soar upon, 
Are like what I am, without thee!” 


So Festus, whose language may demand indulgence, in conside- 
ration of the subject, says humbly though plainly,— 


‘‘ God will forgive what he hath given ; 
And, if we be by passion driven 
To love, and all its natural madness, 
We know that man by love hath thriven 
And that by love he shall be shriven ; 
For God is love where love is gladness.” 


But perhaps no one here will wish to have the question gravely 
argued by learned philosophers, who are pretty sure, whatever 
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they may say to each other, to find every thing wrong that such 
obscure persons as our two friends are heard saying; and I con- 
fess myself so far prejudiced, that I am disposed, on this par- 
ticular subject, to hear a eulogy and not a criticism; but still 
from the citations we shall now produce, I am willing to believe, 
that all doubts will be set at rest, and that our rational conclu- 
sion will prove such as all true loyal hearts would desire, namely, 
a conviction that love, understanding well the wide difference 
betwixt amorous and villainous, is not more a common than an 
excellent thing; so that reason itself, becoming the marshal to 
our will, 


‘< May lead us to those eyes ; where we o’erlook 
Love’s stories written in love’s richest book.”’ 


As we ought not to disparage wise men or appeal from their 
judgment, we should confess that, for introducing this subject, 
as well as for our manner of viewing it, we are not left without 
sanction from very grave thinkers, some of whose sentences may 
be heard first before we indulge our predilection for listening to 
the light-hearted. ‘‘ Life, for instance,’’ says a great German 
author, “is blessedness; for life is love, and the whole form and 
power of life consist in love, and spring from love. Life, love, 
and blessedness are absolutely one and the same. Love is at all 
times the seat and ‘central-point even of the merely apparent 
life. That to many men it may be no easy matter to say how 
far they are governed by it, since they do not even know what 
they love, only proves that they do not in reality love any thing; 
and, just on that account, do not live because they do not love.”’ 
It is a very grave poet who says,— 


‘“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame *.”’ 


As all enjoyment, some of the wisest men tell us, is more or less 
founded on love, so is there no wretchedness comparable to that 
produced by its absence. And here we have a very eloquent 
voice to listen to. An author of some celebrated essays, speaks 
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in one of them as follows * :—<“ The introduction to this felicity is 
in‘a private and tender relation of one to one, which is the en- 
chantment of human life; which, like a certain divine rage and 
enthusiasm, seizes on man at one period, and works a revolution 
in his mind and body; unites him to his race, pledges him to 
the domestic and civic relations, carries him with new sympathy 
into nature, enhances the power of the senses, opens the imagi- 
nation, adds to his character heroic and sacred attributes. Love 
rebuilds the world for the youth. It makes all things alive and 
significant. Every bird on the boughs of the tree sings now to 
his heart and soul. The clouds have faces as he looks on them. 
‘‘T have been told,’’ continues this writer, ‘that in some public 
discourses of mine my reverence for the intellect has made me 
unjustly cold to the personal relations. But now I almost 
shrink at the remembrance of such disparaging words. For 
persons are love’s world, and the coldest philosopher cannot re- 
count the debt of the young soul wandering here in nature to 
the power of love, without being tempted to unsay, as treason- 
able to nature, aught derogatory to the social instincts. For 
though the celestial rapture falling out of heaven seizes chiefly 
upon those of tender age, and although a beauty overpowering 
all analysis or comparison, and putting us quite beside ourselves, 
we can seldom see late in life, yet the remembrance of these 
visions outlasts all other remembrances, and is a wreath of 
flowers on the oldest brows. But here is a strange fact; it may 
seem to many men, in revising their experience, that they have 
no fairer page in their life’s book than the delicious memory of 
some passages wherein affection contrived to give a witchcraft 
surpassing the deep attraction of its own truth to a parcel of 
accidental and trivial circumstances. In looking backward, they 
may find that several things which were not the charm have 
more reality to this groping memory than the charm itself 
which embalmed them. But be our experience in particulars 
what it may, no man ever forgot the visitations of that power to 
his heart and brain, which created all things new; which was 
the dawn in him of music, poetry, and art; which made the face 
of nature radiant with purple light, the morning and the night 
varied enchantments; when a single tone of one voice could 
make the heart bound, and the most trivial circumstance asso- 
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ciated with one form is put in the amber of memory; when he 
became all eye when one was present, and all memory when one 
was gone; when the youth becomes a watcher of windows, and 
studious of a glove, a veil, a ribbon; when no place is too soli- 
tary, and none too silent, for him who has richer company and 
sweeter conversation in his new thoughts, than any old friends, 
though best and purest, can give him; for the figures, the mo- 
tions, the words of the beloved object are not like other images, 
written in water, but, as Plutarch said, ‘enamelled in fire,’ and 
make the study of midnight. 


‘Thou art not gone being gone, where’er thou art, 
Thou leav’st in him thy watchful eyes, in him thy loving heart.’ 


Love into the most pitiful and abject will infuse a heart and 
courage to defy the world, so only it have the countenance of 
the beloved object. In giving him to another, it still more gives 
him to himself. He is a new man, with new perceptions, new 
and keener purposes, and a religious solemnity of character and 
aims, He does not longer appertain to his family and society ; 
he is somewhat; he is a person; he is a soul. 

‘‘ And here let us examine a little nearer the nature of that 
influence which is thus potent over the human youth. Beauty, 
whose revelation to man we now celebrate, welcome as the sun 
wherever it pleases to shine, which pleases everybody with it 
and with themselves, seems sufficient to itself. The lover cannot 
paint his maiden to his fancy poor and solitary. Like a tree in 
flower, so much soft, budding, informing loveliness is society for 
itself, and she teaches his eye why Beauty was pictured with 
Loves and Graces attending her steps. Her existence makes 
the world rich. Though she extrudes all other persons from his 
attention as cheap and unworthy, she indemnifies him by carry- 
ing out her own being into somewhat impersonal, large, mun- 
dane, so that the maiden stands to him for a representative of all 
select things and virtues. For that reason, the lover never sees 
her to be like any one else. His friends find in her a likeness 
to her mother, or her sister, or to persons not of her blood. The 
lover sees no resemblance except to summer evenings and dia- 
mond mornings, to rainbows and the song of birds, 

‘The ancients called beauty the flowering of virtue. Who can 
analyse the nameless charm which glances from one and another 
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face and form? We are touched with emotions of tenderness 
and complacency, but we cannot find whereat this dainty emo- 
tion, this wandering gleam, points. It is destroyed for the ima- 
gination by any attempt to refer it to organization. Nor does 
it point to any relations of friendship or love known and des- 
cribed in society, but, as it seems to me, to a quite other and 
unattainable sphere, to relations of transcendent delicacy and 
sweetness, to what roses and violets hint and foreshow. We 
cannot approach beauty. Its nature is like opaline dove’s-neck 
lustres, hovering and evanescent. Herein it resembles the most 
excellent things, which all have this rainbow character, defying 
all attempts at appropriation and use. What else did Jean Paul 
Richter signify, when he said to music, ‘Away! away! thou 
speakest to me of things which in all my endless life I have not 
found and shall not find?’ We feel that what we love is not in 
you but above it. It is not you but your radiance. It is that 
which you know not in yourself and can never know. Some- 
what like this have the truly wise told us of love in all 
ages. The doctrine is not old, nor is itnew. If Plato, Plutarch, 
and Apuleius taught it, so have Petrarch, Angelo, and Milton. 
It awaits a truer unfolding in opposition and rebuke to that sub- 
terranean prudence which presides at marriages with words that 
take hold of the upper world, whilst one eye is prowling in the 
cellar, so that its gravest discourse has a savour of provision. 
Worst, when this sensualism intrudes into the education of young 
women, and withers the hope and affection of human nature, by 
teaching that marriage signifies nothing but a housewife’s thrift, 
and that woman’s life has no other aim. Love is not zo earthly. 
Romeo, if dead, should be cut up into little stars to make the hea- 
vens fine. Life, with this pair, has no other aim, asks no more, than 
Juliet,—than Romeo.” Anothér grave author says, “ wherever the 
beloved one treads, pale primroses, like her face, vernal hyacinths, 
like her brow, spring up beneath her feet, and music hangs on 
every bough; but all is cold, barren, and desolate without her.”’ 

Oh, they might well say all this! ‘‘ For where,” as some 
one asks, “is there a sight more nearly approaching to the 
intercourse of angels, than that of two young beings, min- 
gling pure thoughts and looks and feelings, and becoming as it 
were soul of one soul, and heart of one heart! How exquisite 
the silent converse that they hold; the soft devotion of the eye, 
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that needs no words to make it eloquent! Yes, my friend, if 
there be any thing in this weary world worthy of heaven, it is 
the bliss of such a mutual affection!’”’ Believe then that angels 
smile when in your wanderings you— 
“‘Meet a young pair, whose beauty wants 

But the adornment of bright wings 

To look like heaven’s inhabitants— 

Who shine where’er they tread, and yet 

Are humble in their earthly lot, 

As is the way-side violet, 

That shines unseen, and were it not 

For its sweet breath would be forgot— 

Whose hearts, in every thought, are one— 

Whose voices utter the same wills— 

Answering, as echo doth some tone 

Of fairy music ’mong the hills ; 

So like itself, we seek in vain, 

Which is the echo, which the strain— 

Whose piety is love, whose love, 

Though close as ’twere their soul’s embrace, 

Is not of earth, but from above.” 


Methinks here is already enough to justify the friar in one of 
Ford’s tragedies, who when Giovanni asks, 


‘“‘ Must I not do what all men else may, love?” 
replies, 
“Yes, you may love, fair son.” 

‘True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven, 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver cord, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind.” 


Let us then leave the grave and wise with thanks, and proceed 
to consider by ourselves, for an instant, the power of love, and 
the danger of resisting it through a mistaken sense of its charac- 
ters and consequences. 

Some great king said that there is a love stronger and better 
than woman’s love. Let that pass. For common mortals, there is 
nothing more questionable than the proposition. In fact, after 
the first years of youth, there is no friendship to be expected but 
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in women. To love a woman and to be loved by a woman is 
not alone the greatest of all human felicities, but as we have 
already heard remarked, it confers a force of mind that nothing 
on earth can subdue, for 


this knot of love 

Tied, weav’d, entangled, with so true, so long 
And with a finger of so deep a cunning 

May be out-worn, never undone.” 





Talk to Hamlet of a brother’s affection, and he answers 


‘ Forty thousand brothers could not with all their 
Quality of love make up his sum.’”’ 


There is a shade ever consequent on sunshine, and when both 
are intense, we are pleased with both. Love is attended with 
such radiance and with such shadows, and in the latter no less 
than in the former are its power and its refining excellence made 
manifest. 
‘“‘ Aye, be as merry as be can, 
For love ne’er delights in a sorrowful man.” 


So says the proverb; but yet love often makes men sorrowful. 
We are about to hear of no morbid sensibility, no self-created 
imaginary sorrow, but of a grief the most real of all true things, 
of a sadness the most involuntary, the most poignant and ab- 
sorbing that our nature is heir to, and yet of a grief that 
inspires, that exalts, for which nothing on earth but the beams 
that occasioned it would be accepted in exchange; for ‘he 
touched the secret of the matter ’’ who said of love,— 


‘‘ All other pleasures are not worth its pains.” 


It is easy to assail this state of mind with ridicule more or less 
coarse, and urge the proverb, saying, ‘‘ Long absent, soon for- 
gotten.”’ ‘ What is this! ’’ exclaims some one in an old play, 
‘to wreathe your arms like a malcontent, to relish a love-song 
like a robin red-breast, to walk alone like one that hath the 
pestilence, to sigh like a school-boy that had lost his A, B, C, to 
fast like one that takes diet, to watch like one that fears robbing, 
you who were wont when you walked to walk like one of the 
lions*!” What is this that the sweetest song should grate 
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upon the ear and pierce the heart with anguish, only forsooth 
becanse some new voice is heard to sing it? That the summer 
sky should add poignancy to grief? That you can’t endure to 
watch the rising moon? But it would be wiser to give over all 
attempts at ridiculing or representing the intensity of this 
affliction, Corax, in another drama, after describing all other 
kinds of grief, concludes with these words : 


‘¢_____ One kind of melancholy 
Is only left untouch’d; ’twas not in art 
To personate the shadow of that fancy ; 
’Tis nam’d Love melancholy. As, for instance, 
Admit this stranger here— 
Entangled by the beauty of this lady, 
it were impossible 
To limn his passions in such lively colours 
As his own proper sufferance could express.” 





“Distance injures true love,” says Richter, “less than near- 
ness,” Be that as it may, welcome ever smiles, and farewell 
goes out sighing. Though the poet says, invoking it, 
‘Ono look, like those the young and fond 
Give when they’re parting, which would be 
Ev’n in remembrance, far beyond 
All heaven hath left of bliss for me !”’ 


Our old literature at all events contains pictures that show the 
sorrow consequent upon separation, when men exclaim with 
Shakspeare’s exiled lover, “Heaven was there where Juliet 
lived ; and every cat and dog and little mouse, every unworthy 
thing lived there in heaven, and might look on her. But Romeo 
banished might not.” How long are lovers’ weeks when they 
are asunder? Are they not prisoners’ years? ‘“ To some,”’ it 
is replied, in the Sad Shepherd, “they seem so, But being 
met again, they are schoolboys’ hours that have got leave to 
play.” Would you observe how such years are past? When 
life is one long loving thought of another; and each can say, 
“T love, and that is all?’’ Our very wretchedness then grows 
dear to us, suffering for one we love. So when Artemia, in an 
old play, says to Eugeny, 


&“ 





But prithee tell me, love, 
How dost thou spend thy melancholy time?” 
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He answers: 


‘‘ Within the covert of yon shady wood, 
Which clothes the mountain’s rough and craggy top, 
A little hovel built of boughs and reeds 
Is my abode ; from whence the spreading trees 
Keep out the sun, and do bestow in lieu 
A greater benefit, a safe concealment. 
Inu that secure and solitary place 
I give my pleas’d imagination leave 
To feast itself with thy supposed presence ; 
Whose only shadow brings more joy to me 
Than all the substance of the world beside.” 


“‘ At dusk,’’ says a great German author, writing to his be- 
trothed, “‘ before I light my lamp I dream myself back to you, 
side by your side,—chat with you; I am always with you on 
Saturdays. I cannot give up those Saturday meetings. O if 
you knew all that you are to me even in this separation! I tell 
all my thoughts to you. I imagine how you would answer me, 
and I believe that I hit it pretty nearly. When I walk alone, 
you are by my side, and then the dull walk acquires a new 
life.” This, though natural, savours perhaps a little too much 
of the self-contented philosopher. Our English songs are 
better : 


‘‘ My dream is of thee when the sun’s golden beam 
Is sparkling at morn over mountain and stream. 
I hear thy sweet voice in the lark’s joyful lay, 
And fancy thou’rt with me wherever I stray ; 
Thus all things seem lovely in earth, air, and sea, 
For life’s varied scene forms one bright dream of thee. 
My dream is of thee when the sun’s ling’ring ray 
Sheds the last twilight gleam of the fast-fading day ; 
When sweet violets droop and the heather bells close, 
And nature by zephyrs is lull’d to repose; 
And softly the notes of the nightingale’s song 
Are breathing thy name as they murmur along.”’ 


Or again : 


‘‘ When ev’ning shadows round me fall, 
Alone I love to stray, 
And watch the last faint ling’ring light 
That marks the close of day. 
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For oh! at that sweet time of rest 
My thoughts far backward flee ; 

I muse upon the happy hours, 
The hours I pass’d with thee.” 


‘“‘T knew,” says another, 


‘‘ Two separate worlds,—the one, that small, 
Belov’d, and consecrated spot 
Where Lea was ;—the other, all 
The dull, wide waste, where she was not! ”’ 


Have you never, while the night wind wreaked its frantic will, 
and the bleak gusts, with a desolate moan sweeping by outside, 
made your casement rattle, thought of those you love that are 
far distant, and had a good cry to think of them? Have you 
never associated a particular spot of earth with love, and when 
distant from it in the summer, looked towards that part of the 
bright heavens which seems over it; looked at the white clouds, 
and thought them its domes or towers; looked at the blue or 
golden tint, and thought it a reflection of its waters; looked 
with an agony of such intense sadness as if you felt exiled from 
all that is in nature brilliant and pure, from all that you were 
made for, from all that is needed to sustain your being? As 
when Elissa says to Festus on their parting : 


‘‘ Not to be again with thee, nor thou with me! 
It is too much, Let me go mad or die.” 


Hear other lines: 


‘‘Oh! have you never gazed at eve 
Towards places far away, 
And thought of one you have to leave, 
While elsewhere you must stay ? 


A lake, an island, and a dome 
In clouds you can descry, 

As if belonging to her home, 
Beneath that western sky. 


Ah! what are moments then but years ? 
The rays what else but shade, 

When sadness, too intense for tears, 
Broods pondering on the maid ? 
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And yet that very distance may 
Have claims upon our love, 

As teaching us the surest way 
To meet in realms above. 


For hearts created to unite 
Beyond Time’s dusky shore, 
Must to their love impart a might 

That’s deathless evermore. 


And sorrow, though an evil thing, 
Prepares the triumph high, 

When pleasures pass on falsehood’s wing, 
And all but love will die.” 


Perhaps there are few who have not had experience of such 
hours. When shall I see her; will it be to-morrow? Ah! that 
morrow seems denied to our mortality. ‘‘ Love and hay are 
thick sown, but come up full of thistles.” Then you repeat 
words like those of Silvio’s: 


- Oh! Belvidere, 
Thou saint, to whom my youth is sacrificed, 
Thou point to which my life turns, and my fortune! 
Art thou lock’d from me now? from all my comforts 
Art thou snatch’d violently ? Thou hear’st me not; 
Nor can’st thou sec, fair soul, thy servant’s mourning ; 
Yet let thy gentle heart feel what is absence, 
The great divorce of minds so truly loving. 
Oh ! let it feel but that, and there stand constant, 
And I am blest.”’ 


But there are keener pangs still : 


‘‘ Weep for the love that fate forbids, 

Yet loves unhoping on, 

Though every light that once illum’d 
Its early path be gone; 

Weep for the love that must resign 
The soul’s enchanted dream, 

And float, like some neglected bark, 
Adown life’s lonely stream.” 


Think again of the lover when death cuts off his hopes; when 
he hears the dying girl sing,— 
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‘¢ Fare thee well, love, fare thee well, 
From this earth I pass away, 
Where the brightest things that dwell 
All deceive, and all decay ; 
Cheerfully I fall asleep, 
As by some mysterious spell, 
Yet I weep to see thee weep— 
Fare thee well, love, fare thee well ! 


Tell of me, love, tell of me, 
Not amidst the glittering throng, 
Not when passion bends the knee, 
Not where pleasures thrill the song ; 
But when some most cherish’d one 
By thy side at eve shall be 
Ere the twilight tales are done, 
Tell of me, love, tell of me! 


Leave me now, love, leave me now, 

Not with sorrow, not with sighs, 
Not with clouds, love, on thy brow, 

Not with tears, love, in thine eyes ; 
We shall meet we know not where, 

And be bless’d we know not how ; 
With a kiss, and with a prayer, 

Leave me now, love, leave me now *.”’ 


As I said at first, there is nothing more faithful than descrip- 
tions of this kind. They represent what is every where in some 
breasts—‘‘a sense of lostness”’ that knows no words, no tears. 
‘“‘ You talk of the spring,” says AXglamour, whose mistress had 
been drowned : 


‘< A spring, now she is dead! of what? of thorns, 
Briars, and brambles? thistles, burs, and docks ? 
Cold hemlock, yew ? the mandrake or the box ? 
These may grow still; but what can the spring beside? 
Did not the whole earth sicken when she died ?” 


Ah! what signifies the coming of the flowers if the beloved one 
is not ‘coming coming with them?” But if she is coming 
coming with them, oh, then how sweet will sound the song that 


* An. Emily. 
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announces it! Hipolito looks upon the portrait of his Infelicia, 
and renounces the consolation that it offers with these words, 


6é 


Here ’tis read ; 

False colours last after the true be dead. 

Of all the roses grafted on her cheeks, 

Of all the graces dancing in her eyes, 

Of all the musick set upon her tongue, 

Of all that was past woman’s excellence 

In her white bosom—look, a painted board 
Circumscribes all! Earth can no bliss afford, 
Nothing of her but this! this cannot speak ; 
It has no lap for me to rest upon ; 

No lip worth tasting. 

Hence then, Idle art! 

True love’s best pictur’d in a true-love’s heart.” 








But let us close this review of love’s sorrows with an instance 
described with incomparable beauty by the greatest of all our 
poets, taken from a memorable history that well exemplified the 


lines,— 


‘¢ Some are so fond in their affections, 
That though provok’d by all the injuries 
That can be offer’d, they can never leave 
The mistress of their hearts.” 


It is Antony who speaks as follows :— 


I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 

Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for now 

All length is torture. 

I come, my queen—stay for me: 

Where souls do couch on flowers, we’ll hand in hand 
And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze: 

I am dying, Egypt, dying ; only 

I here importune death a while, until 

Of many thousand kisses the poor last 

I lay upon thy lips.” 





Cleopatra expires with the words, 


“‘ The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, 
Which hurts and is desired.’’ 


We have seen the grief of lovers. Let us confess that it is 
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admirable. Such sorrow refines, ennobles, in all probability 
expiates. 
‘‘Ay; strange and startling is the first hot tear 

That we have shed for years ; and which hath lain 

Like to a water-fairy in the eye’s 

Blue depths—Spell-bound in the socket of the soul. 

Death brought it not—pain brought it not—nor shame; 

Nor penitence—nor pity— nor despair ; 

Nothing but love could *.”’ 


But let us proceed to notice the virtuous effects of this common 
thing love. 

‘‘ All mankind,” says a great writer, “love a lover. The 
earliest demonstrations of complacency and kindness are na- 
ture’s most winning pictures. It is the dawn of civility and 
grace in the rudest.” Speaking of the effects of love upon a 
generous temper in refining the manners, Steel mentions an in- 
stance which is striking enough, though associated with the un- 
pleasing images that belonged to every thing relative to the 
higher classes in that age. ‘‘ There is,” says he, ‘ Colonel 
Ranter, who never spoke without an oath until he saw the 
Lady Betty Modish; now never gives his man an order but it 
is, ‘Pray, Tom, do it.’ The drawers where he drinks live in 
perfect happiness. He asked Will at the George the other day 
how he did? Where he used to say, ‘Damn it, it is so,’ he 
now believes there is some mistake; he must confess he is of 
another opinion, but, however, he will not insist.” 


‘Tell me what you think on earth 
The greatest bliss ? 
Riches, honour, and high birth ? 
Ab! what is this? 
If love be banished the heart, 
The joy of nature, not of art? 


Love only does our souls refine, 
And by his skill 
Turns human things into divine, 
And guides our will. 
Then let us of his praises sing, 
Of love, that sweetens every thing +.” 


* Festus. + The Shepherd’s Holiday. 
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‘“‘ Here,” says a great author, ‘we are reminded of the action 

of one person on another. A mind might ponder its thoughts 

for ages, and not gain so much self-knowledge as the passion of 

love shall teach it in aday.”” Who knows himself before he has 

been thrilled with indignation at an outrage related by a woman, 

or has heard her tongue deliver what he ought to do, what he 
can or cannot do, consistently with nature and with honour, 
before he has heard from her lips what is fair and amiable, what 
base and unlike a man, or has shared her throb.in a national 
exultation or alarm? It is her tongue that cures the mind 
when the schools, embowelled of their doctrine, have left off the 
danger to itself. Love not only teaches much, but it actually 
sends men to the cultivation of their minds and hearts as a pre- 
liminary before they can think themselves to be lovers. There- 
fore justly in every young woman’s ear does the scholar in the 
old play reply to the taunts of the libertine, who bids him return 
to his study, saying, — 


‘Go you and study ; 
For ’tis time, young Eustace. You want man and manners: 
I have studied both, although I made no show on’t. 
Go, turn the volumes over I have read, 
Kat and digest them, that they may grow in thee: 
Wear out the tedious night with thy dim lamp, 
And sooner lose the day than leave a doubt ; 
Distil the sweetness from the poet’s spring, 
And learn to love; thou know’st not what fair is.”’ 


But still all this will sound fanciful, or even dangerous, to some, 
who depreciate love, as well as every thing else that 1s common, 
and teach the young to set their hearts upon some singularity, 
upon some mere earthly object of selfish ambition or sordid 
avarice, even when it is a question of their forming an alli- 
ance that is to last for life. ‘ But nothing,” as a great 
author says, “is more deeply punished than the neglect of 
the affinities by which alone society should be formed, and 
the insane levity of choosing associates by others’ eyes.”’ 
Love has better instruction, though it may be heard in- 
voking Folly, and exclaiming with Sulpitia, when remonstrated 
with for so doing,— 
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‘‘ Fy! wise lovers are most absurd ;” 
or with Elissa,— 


“Thou art too noble far,—for thou 
Hast more of awe than love about thee, like 
The mystery of dreams, which we can feel 
But cannot touch.” 


Besides that of flowers, Love, true Love, has a language as 
well as a kind of instinctive and also traditionary wisdom of its 
own. “If thou canst love,” says Rowland in the Woman’s 
Prize, ‘so as to retain the form of thy making, yet thou wilt 
lose thy language.” ‘‘ Why?’’ demands the other. ‘ Oh, 
Tranio,” replies his friend, ‘‘ those things in Jove ne’er talk as 
we do.” “No?” ‘No; without doubt they have a tongue, 
but no truth in’t, nor no reason. You shall hear, if you reach 
to understand ’em, which you must be a fool first, as you can- 
not, such gibb’rish, such believe me—I protest, sweet.” Never- 
theless, as the proverb says, “ whom we love best, to them we 
can say least.” Lovers have their customs also, and perhaps 
these too are taxed with folly. But we may turn a deaf ear to 
such wisdom, and prefer to it the song of St. Valentine. 


‘‘ Bear light on this folly, it runs through the world, 
And the world it may make more gay. 
The bird on the bough, 
You may hear it e’cn now, 
Keeps the fashion of Valentine’s day : 
Then why not we? 


Before it was light in the olden time 
A song at the lattice was sung ; 

And happy the youth to whose fond rhyme 
The lattice was open flung. 


"Twas folly, perhaps, but it gladden’d the heart, 
And made it beat light and gay ; 
And are we much wiser to lose the delight 
Of the fashion of Valentine’s day ? 
No, no, not we.” 


In truth, the sum of Love's philosophy agrees with the best and 
highest wisdom ; for it raises men above the fear and contempt 
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of poverty, and gives them a noble sense of the superiority of 
nature over all conventional distinctions. As Lowell says,— 


‘‘ True love is but a humble, low-born thing, 
And hath its food served up in earthen ware ; 
It is a thing to walk with, hand in hand, 
Through the every-dayness of this work-day world, 
Baring its tender fect to every roughness, 
Yet letting not one heart-beat go astray.” 


“We must be dead,” says St. Augustin, “to learn to despise 
what we adore here below.” We hear “no” whispered here 
timidly. It is only necessary to be in love: then, with al] the 
intense sentiment of vital energy, we shall disdain what we 
shall despise when we leave this world for the next. If Love 
ennobles the lowly, it insists upon the noble coming down to be 
on a level with the commonest; for Love and lordship like no 
fellowship, and it makes them personally sensible of this neces- 
sity, as when Evota says to Gonzalo, 


‘‘ Methinks we should lay by this form of stateliness : 
Love’s courtship is familiar, and, for instance, 
See what a change it hath begot in mc; 
I could talk humbly now, as lovers use.’’ 


‘ Lovers,” says the proverb, ‘live by love as larks by leeks.’’ Love 
reconciles men practically to all the privations and hardships 
suffered by the lowly. They will then sleep before a threshold, 
and subject themselves to such slavery and hardship as no slave 
would endure. But, as Pausanias said in the banquet of Vlato, 
‘“‘ There is a certain grace in a lover who does all these things, so 
that he alone may do them without dishonour.”” A poet never 
delivered any thing more true than when he said, 


‘‘Upon a homely object love can wink.”’ 


It is blind to all that dazzles or disgusts the ambitious. As 
Festus says, 


“Oh! it would rather 
Obey thee, beauty! than rule men by millions.” 


It says to one that charms it,— 
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‘“‘ Of nature’s gifts thou may’st with lilies boast, 
And with the half-blown rose : 
Though fortune may be won from thee.” 


It makes a suitor very unlike those who dance attendance in 
Downing Street or St. James. It makes a suitor that, if he gain 
a ribband from a shoe, cries out Nil ultra! Love, we said, has 
a language of its own. It is not that of the affected, or, as some 
would say, the genteel; as when Guzman, -in the Lady’s Trial, 
exclaims : 
‘A girl, said ye? most mechanically, faugh ! 

Sir brother, he who names my queen of love 

Without his bonnet veil’d, or saying grace, 

As at some paranymphal feast, is rude, 

Nor vers’d in literature.’’ 


A true lover is not necessarily at all times for ‘the numbers that 
Petrarch flowed in.”” Nor does he ever wear an affected look, 
as if he would say with the same Guzman, 


‘¢ My outside, lady, shrouds a prince obscured, 
But I am what you see me.” 


He is one that no one is afraid to speak to. The boy in the 
street, that wants to mount a tall horse without stirrups, will call 
out to him to put his hand to his foot. The driver will pull up 
to desire him to set right his harness. His face indicates that 
he is one ready to help another, and every one can read that 
much in it. In the other sex, too, it no less extinguishes super- 
ciliousness and ambition. ‘Some would not have spoken to 
you,” said a girl to her lover, “you were so roughly dressed ; 
but I never mind clothes, or like one that looks as if he should 
pay the puppy-tax.” True to nature is the advice of Futelli to 
Guzman, in the Lady’s Trial, where he says, 


‘¢ She will love you as well thus as in 
Your imagined bravery: your simple air with 
This language shall win upon her, doubt not, 
Beyond all silken puppetry. Think no more 
Of your mockadoes, callamancoes, quellios, 
Pearl-larded capes, and diamond-button’d breeches ; 
Leave such poor outside helps to puling lovers. 
Go as you are, and change not a thread about you.” 
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Aristotle cites as an illogical inference the saying, ‘‘ Lovers are 
an advantage to states, for the love of such and such persons de- 
posed such a tyrant;” but if we attend to the moral effects of 
this power, we may be of opinion that the proposition is just, for 
it absorbs and annihilates the passions that endanger the stabi- 
lity of all government. 

They say that base men, being in love, have then a nobility 
in their natures more than is native to them. What must not 
those of finer clay become under such an influence? Without 
love ‘“‘we come to nothing, like a pure intent;’’ but “he that 
hath love in his breast,’’ says the proverb, ‘“‘hath spurs in his 
sides.”’ 

“¢ Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love’s command ! 
It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain ; 
And he who followeth Love’s behest, 
Far exceedeth all the rest !”’ 


‘¢ The very gifts of lovers bespeak self-sacrifice. It is a portion 
of the offerer. He must bleed for his love. ‘Therefore, as some 
one observes, the poet brings his poem; the miner, a gem; the 
sailor, coral; the painter, his picture; the girl, a handkerchief 
of her own sewing.’’ So Festus says to Helen, 


‘‘ Thou wilt forgive me this, and more; 
Love spends his all, and still hath store.” 


Philosophers actually argue from the virtue of lovers that God 
must be infinitely loving. “If,” says one of them, “man, this 
limited being, has the power of leaving himself, of forgetting 
his person, of loving another more than himself, and of devoting 
himself to its happiness, must not the perfect Being possess to 
an infinite degree this disinterested tenderness, this charity, the 
supreme virtue of the human person? Yes, there is in God an 
infinite tenderness for his creatures; it is manifested first in 
granting us life, and every day it appears in marks of his divine 
providence.” Not only does the whole world love a lover, but 
the being known to have once loved is a title to esteem. 
Philippia, in the old play, on seeing Ansaldo, says, “If I could 
truly but resolve myself my husband was thus handsome at 
nineteen, troth I should think the better of him at fuurscore 
VOL. I. o 
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now.” Generosity is the soul of this beauty. The manly desire 
of protecting and serving the weak enters into the need which 
men feel of love. They are made to shield the weak, and they 
feel the want of being so employed. The consciousness of being 
regarded as useful for that purpose is another ingredient in the 
desire of being loved. Oh, what a beautiful thing in life is that 
devotion of the young man who goes out with his commissions 
for the day a lover, knowing that he has left happy and trusting 
in him, in some humble home, a sweet fair being who loves him 
as only woman can love! Every thing he does seems ennobled; 
and every thing he sees seems to smile upon him with her own 
sweet smile. In fact, he who is in love with one person, feels 
in another sense as if he were in love with all the world. , 


‘Could we but think with the intensity 
We love with, one might do great things, I think.” 


Helen’s thought receives a certain verification every day and 
hour. “I pray you,” says some one in an old play, ‘“ what 
think you of love?” And the answer is, ‘“‘ Why it is a very 
honourable humour. In truth, sir, you shall do well to think 
well of love; for it thinks well of you, I assure you.” Ofa 
truth we owe to it every thing that endears ue to others. So we 
read, ‘“‘ Think upon love, which makes all creatures handsome: 
there is no handsomeness but has a wash of it.” A man who is 
disliked by every one he comes in contact with abroad, will 
seldom have left any one at home who loves him; and Hazlitt 
says that he will prove the successful lover who approaches 
every woman he meets as his mistress. But love delights in the 
consciousness of never having wronged any one; and it can 
make an honourable boast in the words of our old dramatist, 
saying, 
“ hear and consider : 
In all my flight of vanity and giddiness, 
When scarce the wings of my excess were fledg’d, 
When a distemperature of youthful heat 
Might have excus’d disorder and ambition, 
Even then, and so from thence till now the down 
Of softness is exchang’d for plumes of age, 
Confirm’d and harden’d, never durst I pitch 
On any, howsoever likely, rest, 
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‘Where the presumption could another wrong ; 
The word is hateful, and the sense wants pardon. 
For, as I durst not wrong the meanest, so 
Passion never yielded me excuse.” 


In fact, as Festus says, ‘if there be one scene in life from which 
evil is absent, it is love.’’ Love therefore, you perceive, involves 
a gentle disposition, which tends to charm all the social inter- 
course of men. For, as the poet says, 


“That love for one, from which there doth not spring 
Wide love for all, is but a worthless thing.” 


In love's mild school 


‘‘ Wise poets feign that Venus’ coach is drawn 
By doves and sparrows, not by bears and tigers.”’ 


In all Cupid’s pageant there is presented no monster, nor 
nothing monstrous neither. It is men who feel disqualified for 
its lessons—whose heart is hate, the foe of God, the foe of all— 
that are ready to disturb the world with crimes; as Richard III. 
feels conscious, saying, after alluding to his own personal 
ugliness, 2 
‘‘ And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 

To entertain these fair, well-spoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain 

And hate the idle pleasure of these days.” 


Thus might we go on for ever to praise that which is most com- 
mon in human life; but we must be content with what has been 
already cited respecting the virtuous effects of love. We have 
heard enough to justify the reply given to one who said, “ The 
worst fault they have is to be in love.” The answer was, 
‘Tis a fault I will not change for your best virtue. I am weary 
of you.” 

It remains to speak more especially of the joys and aspirations 
which attend this ordinary passion. 


‘‘ The sweetest joy, the wildest woe is love; 
The taint of earth, the odour of the skies *.” 


O what grace and goodness in our Creator to make his best 
gifts common, and to subject us to such sweet laws as those im- 


* Festus. 
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posed on human nature! We have seen that love is the com- 
monest of common things; and that it is excellent in various 
respects. What must be its felicity, when the absence of it is 
synonymous with the deepest of all calamities! For there is no 
grief like the grief of having been never loved. O love’s famine, 
there’s no affliction like thee! Truly it is darkness to lose love ! 
There are other sad things, it is true. 


it is sad 
To see the light of beauty wane away, 
Know eyes are dimming, bosom shrivelling, feet 
Losing their spring, and limbs their lily roundness ; 
But it is worse to feel our heart-spring gone, 
To Iose hope, care not for the coming thing, 
And feel all things go to decay with us.” 





And this is when the fond heart is fond no more. 


‘‘ Like a tree beside the river 
Of her life that runs from me, 
Do I lean me, murmuring ever 
All my love’s idolatry : 
And I reach out hands of‘ blessing, 
And I stretch out hands of prayer, 
And with passionate caressing, 
Waste my life upon the air! 
In my ears the syren river 
Sings, and smiles up in my face, 
But for ever, and for ever, 
Runs from my embrace. 


Year by year the branches duly 
Clothe themselves in tender flower, 
And for her sweet sake, as truly 
All their fruit and fragrance shower ; 
But the stream with careless laughter 
Runs in merry beauty by— 
And it leaves me—yearning after— 
Lorn to droop, and lone to die! 
In my ears the syren river 
Sings and smiles up in my face ; 
But for ever, and for ever, 
Runs from my embrace. 
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I stand maszed in the moonlight, 
O’er its happy face to dream ! 
I am parched in the moonlight 
By the cool and brimming stream ! 
I am dying by the river 
Of her life that runs from me, 
While it sparkles by me ever, 
With its cool felicity. 
In my ears the syren river 
Sings and smiles up in my face, 
But for ever, and for ever, 
Runs from my embrace *.” 


Meu, as we have seen, ridicule love’s want of wisdom, saying, 
‘‘ They that are true lovers run into strange capers; that as all 
is mortal in nature, so is all nature in love mortal in folly.”’ 
But, be that as it may, its absence is not a thing to laugh at; 
for it is fatal to some of the noblest prerogatives of man’s spiri- 
tual being, and exclusive of his highest joys. “Take,” says 
Richter, “ from a man who looks upon the landscape the stars, 
flowers and mountains, pictures and poems, the living and the 
dead—take from him love, and he has lost the tenth muse, or 
rather the mother of all the muses; and every one feels in later 
years, when he prohibits himself this sacred inspiration, that, of 
all the muses, the tenth has failed him.’”’ You pass, perhaps 
gliding in a boat, beneath the sloping lawn of some palatial 
villa, You gaze with admiration at its porticoes, its terraces, 
and its windows, each seeming to command a lovelier view than 
the other. You think how sweet it would be to see all this, not 
for a moment, as you do now, but the whole day long, day after 
day; to watch from that terrace the setting sun; to welcome 
the dawn from that upper window; and you contrast your own 
poor home with this Eden, this palace of romance, these fairy 
bowers, But suppose a case, not an impossible one, that the 
lord of all this beauty and magnificence neither loves nor is 
loved. Then be assured that it is better a million times to be 
the youth escaped for a day’s holiday from the next town, a 
‘* counter-kicker ” in some draper’s shop, who nobly loves some 
one and is loved by some one, than the envied proprietor of 


* Gerald Massey. 
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what excites his admiration, who may be all the while a secret 
and disconsolate broken-hearted man, saying to himself, 


‘<A branch of ivy, dying on the ground, 
I need some bough to twine around !” 


We must not, however, dilate longer upon the joys of lovers, 
though our audience here in the bower might not quickly tire of 
the theme. Many words would be out of place; for the truth 
is, there is not much talk here. The dialogue would be like 
that of Helen and Festus, when she only says, “I am so happy 
when with thee ;’’ and his answer is, “‘ And I.’’ Yet many things, 
like those lips, attest what are these joys; for so sweet a kiss as 
what they seem formed for the golden sun gives not to morning 
drops upon the rose. 


‘‘Then thoughts of childish peace, we know not whence, 
Throng round the heart, with many an old caress, 
Melting the frost there into pearly dew, 

That mirrors back our nature’s morning blue. 
—— how all life seemed focussed into one 
Thought-dazzling spot that set ablaze the blood, 
What need to tell? Fit language there is none 
For the heart’s deepest things *.”’ 


The songs of every age and nation, no matter how simple, pro- 
claim the reality of such delight; as that beginning 


‘In youth, when I did love, did love, 
Methought it was very sweet.” 


O spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou! All pleasures 
else are tedious as dull sorrows. Weare all made like Valentine, 
who cries,— 


‘‘ What light is light if Silvia be not seen ? 
What joy is joy if Silvia be not by ? 
Unless it be to think that she is by, 

And feed upon the shadow of perfection. 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale ; 
Unless I look on Silvia in the day, 
There is no day for me to look upon.” 





* Lowell. 
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When Menallo hears that he has but a month to live with his 
bride, he cries,— : 


‘¢Think but man’s life a month and we are happy. 
I would not have my joys grow old for any thing. 
A paradise, as thou art, my Evanthe, 
Is only made to wonder at a little, 
Enough for human eyes, and then to wander from.” 


This passion, as it is so justly termed, betrays however in these 
very common exaggerations, as some might term them, of lan- 
guage and of sentiment, an excellence of a still higher order 
than any thing we have as yet contemplated. We must be grave 
and attentive now, even at this seat; for these hyperboles seem to 
refer us to the mysterious origin, as well as to the immortal 
destiny of love. I know, says one of our old dramatists, that 
love is begun by time, and I see in passages of proof, that— 


‘Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 
There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick, or snuff that will abate it; 
And nothing is at a like goodness still ; 
For goodness, growing to a pleurisy, 

Dies in his own too much.” 


“T grant all that affection will have granted,” says a great 
author, ‘‘but we are made to feel that our affections are but 
»tents of a night. Though slowly and with pain, the objects 
of the affections change as the objects of thought do. There 
are moments when the affections rule and absorb the man, and 
make his happiness dependent on a person or persons. But in 
health the mind is presently seen again,—its overarching vault, 
bright with galaxies of immutable lights, and the warm loves 
and fears that swept over us as clouds, must lose their finite 
character and blend with God, to attain their own perfection. 
But we need not fear that we can lose any thing by the progress 
of the soul. The soul may be trusted to the end. That which 
is so beautiful and attractive as these relations must be succeeded 
and supplanted only by what is more beautiful, and so on for 
ever.” Besides, we have never yet played the lover’s part to 
perfection, and we never can play it so. 
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Who ever wooed 

As in his boyish hope he would have done ? 
For when the soul is fullest the hushed tongue 
Voicelessly trembles like a lute unstrung.” 


“‘ Love among mortals,” says a poet, “is but an endless sigh.” 
As a philosopher observes, Love is want, desire, poverty, hope. 
It wants and does not possess beauty; it wants and does not 
possess goodness; it wants and does not possess truth. All 
loves are endless—all have for centre the infinite. It is— 


“The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow.” 


“‘ Love,”’ says Hazlitt, “is an ideal passion. We give to it our 
all of hope, of fear, of present enjoyment; and stake our last 
chance of happiness wilfully and desperately upon it.” No 
doubt when man is in love, some woman, as the poet says,— 


“Some living woman—not a mere ideal,— 
Must wear the outward semblance of his thought, 
But still he is in love with an ideal ; 
A creature of his own imagination ; 
A child of air; an echo of his heart ; 
And, \jke a lily on a river floating, 
She floats upon the river of his thoughts.”’ 


It is the same with the other sex, if you will hear Pindar,— 


‘‘ Her thoughts on absent raptures rove, 
The torturing dream of all that love. 
Fond mortals thus the gifts refuse 
Of tendering fortune with disdain, 
While hope some distant trifle views, 
And hunts the flying prize in vain *.” 


“ Tt is, in fact,” saysa great author, “the infinite which we love, 
when we believe we Jove finite things; even in loving truth, 
beauty, and virtue. The heart is insatiable, because it aspires to 
infinity. This sentiment, this want of the infinite is at the 
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bottom of great passions, and of the highest desires. A sigh of 
the soul in presence of the starry firmament, the melancholy at- 
tached to the passioneof glory, to ambition, to all great move- 
ments of the soul, express it better no doubt, but do not express 
it more clearly than the caprice and mobility of those vulgar 
loves wandering from object to object, in a perpetual circle of 
ardent desires, of poignant anxieties, and of painful disenchant- 
ments. There is at the bottom of the human soul an infinite 
power of feeling and of loving, to which the whole world can- 
not respond, much less any one of its creatures, however charm- 
ing it may be. No mortal beauty seen near suffices to this insa- 
tiable power, which it excites but cannot satisfy. But seen 
from afar the defects disappear or soften down, the tones blend 
into each other, and are harmonized in the chiaro oscuro of re- 
membrance and imagination ; and the objects please better for 
being less determined. All natural forms, however beautiful, 
are only the images of a superior beauty which they do not 
realize. The ideal retreats always in proportion as one advances 
to approach it. Its last term is in infinity, that is, in God, 
God being the principle of all things, must be the source of per- 
fect beauty, and consequently the principle of all natural beau- 
ties which express him more or less imperfectly. He is the 
principle of beauty, both as author of the physical world and 
as father of the intellectual and moral world *.’’ ‘ Whether,” 
says Reid, after laying down the same doctrine, “the reasons 
that I have alleged for demonstrating that the sensible beauty is 
only an image of the moral beauty appear sufficient or not, I 
hope that my attempt to unite more closely the terrestrial and 
the celestial Venus will not seem to have for object the lowering 
of the former and the rendering it less worthy of the homage 
which humanity has always paid it.” It follows, from this doc- 
trine, that love, though a thing so common, and belonging to the 
natural order, directs men towards that happier world revealed 
in the supernatural order, where, after death, our spirits shall be 
led to those that— 


‘¢ Wander for ever through those skies, 
Of radiance, where love never dies !”’ 


Cousin. 
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For, 

‘¢ Love’s holy flame for ever burneth ; 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in heaven its perfect rest ; 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest time of love is there.”’ 


“St. Augustin,” the learned tell us, “comprised all this in the 
‘ words, ‘tam bonam fecit Deus hominis naturam, ut male sit ei 
non esse cum Deo.’ The insufficiency of human love dves not 
arise from a capricious melancholy formed in us, but from a 
secret science born with us—teaching us that happiness can only 
be found ‘ubi regnat eternus amor et eterna pulchritudo.’” 
‘‘ Here below,” as Pindar witnesseth, ‘even honey and the plea- 
sant flowers of Aphrodite can pall.” 

I would not, however, take leave of the fleeting forms of the 
earthly love, without hearing some of the consoling words dropt 
by those who trace them to their great origin, from which we 
can infer that even that which seems most mortal and human 
in what we love, has not an ephemeral but an eternal exist- 
ence. 

We poor creatures here in the bower are disturbed and dis- 
couraged, not to say overwhelmed sometimes at the thought of 
the perishable nature of all persons and things that are seen in 
the light of love. Persons melt so fast into each other, as some 
one says, that they are “like grass and trees, and it needs an 
effort to treat them as individuals ;” and things we love seem so 
wound up with the present conditions of our existence, that we 
can hardly conceive the possibility of their surviving and being 
transmitted to the future state. They both seem to flit by so 
quickly, that it is as if the whole were the dream of a shadow, 
and that nothing real had visited our hearts. So the poet sing- 
ing the “ Unrelenting Past,” says,— 


‘“¢ Childhood, with all its mirth, 
Youth, manhood, age that draws us to the ground, 
And last man’s life on earth, 
Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound.” 
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In thy abysses, he continues, are hidden Bauty and excellence 
unknown—forgotten arts and wisdom disappeared, 


‘¢ Labours of good to man, 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith— 
Love, that midst grief began, 
And grew with years and faltered not in death *,” 


It will be an immense consolation if we can be made to believe 
that love and all its attributes and causes are not thus ephe- 
meral,—that we need not be mistrustful with respect to their 
destiny, and that not only the persons we love as religion teaches 
us, but that the very qualities we dote on in them, all common, 
childish, human, and earthly as they may appear to us when 
downhearted, after hearing them condemned as only so much 
vanity, have actually a divine origin, and in some sense or 
other an everlasting duration. So that, as the same poet con- 
tinues, addressing the past,— 


‘¢ All that of good and fair 
Has gone into thy womb from earliest time, 
Shall ’gain come forth to wear 
The glow and the beauty of its prime. 


They have not perished—no ! 

Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet, 
Smiles radiant long ago, 

And features, the great soul’s apparent seat. 


All shall come back—each tie 

Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 
Alone shall evil die, 

And sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign.” 


Let us hear what deep thinkers say upon this wibiect: and I 
shall repeat the sentences of a few of the most remarkable men, 
without taking pains in every case to distinguish the author 
from whom the citations are made. 

‘‘The whole material world, with all its adaptations and 
ends, and in particular the life of man in this world, are by 
no means, in themselves and in deed and truth, that which 
they seem to the uncultivated and natural sense of man; but 


* Bryant. 
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there is something™higher, which lies concealed behind all 
natural appearance. This concealed foundation of all appear- 
ance may, in its greatest universality, be named the Divine 
idea. All these divisions of minds and conditions by which 
individual powers, single or united, have each their proper 
sphere assigned to them, to which they are confined, but in 
which at the same time they are secured against all foreign 
agegression—lay in the Divine idea.” The laws of nature had 
their origin in the mind of God, who contemplated all existing 
things, as theologians say, before their creation. Of this idea 
and archetype they are the product, expression, and type. 
Plato calls ideas true beings, rd dyrwe dyra, because it is they 
alone which communicate to things sensible their truth and 
verity. He would have us contemplate beauty and other quali- 
ties, not as that kind in which change enters, or as that which 
differs in different beings, but as that which exists in the 
Supreme Being. He considers ideas as being at once the prin- 
ciples of sensible things, of which they are the laws, and the 
essential attributes of God. St. Thomas says that we see every 
thing in God. St. Augustin says “ideas are the primordial 
forms, and, as it were, the immutable reasons of things. They 
are not created; they are eternal and always the same; they 
are contained in the divine intelligence, and without being 
subject to birth or death; they are the archetypes according to 
which are formed all things that are born and that die. All 
that exists, all things that in their kind have a determined 
nature, were created by God. Can it be said that God has 
created things without reason? No; all things have been 
created with reason. But the reason of the existence of man 
cannot be the same as the reason of the existence of the horse. 
Every thing then has been created in virtue of reasons which 
are proper to itself. These reasons have been in the thought of 
the Creator; for he saw nothing without himself which could 
serve him for models to create what he did create.”” Philoso- 
phers then speak of the reasons of things eternally subsisting. 
“In the thought of the architect,” says Fenelon, “is the primi- 
tive idea of a house which he perceives in himself; and if the 
architect was eternal, the idea and reason of the house would be 
so also. So there is an immortal architect, or rather a primitive 
art eternally subsisting in the immutable thought of God, where 
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all order, all measure, all rule, all proportion, all reason, in a 
word, all truth, exist in their origin. Plato recalls us inces- 
santly to these ideas where are seen not that which forms iteelf, 
but what is; not that which engenders and corrupts, which 
appears and passes, which is made and unmade, but that which 
is for ever.” These truths subsist before all ages, and before 
there was a human understanding. And when all that is made 
by the rules of proportion, that is to say, all that I see in nature, 
could be destroyed except myself, these rules would be pre- 
served in my thought, and I should see that they would be 
always good and true when I myself should be destroyed with 
the rest. In that supreme light we see the invariable rules of 
our manners, of what we love, of what we think beautiful; and 
we see that there are some things of an indispensable duty ; and 
that in those which are naturally indifferent, the true duty is to 
accommodate one’s self to the greatest good of human society. 
With respect to what we love and admire in persons, let us 
remember that nothing exists in this world which has not a 
more general law than itself. ‘There is no individual who has 
not relation to a genus; no connected phenomena which do not 
belong to a plan; and there must really be in nature genera 
and plans, if all has been made “cum pondere et mensura,” 
without which our ideas even of genera and of plans would be 
only chimeras, and human science an illusion. If you pretend 
that there are individuals and not classes, things connected and 
no plans; as, for instance, human individuals more or less 
different, and no human type; in that case there is no longer 
any thing general in the world, but only in the human mind; 
and the world and nature are without order and reason, which 
exist only in the human mind, which supposition of course is 
absurd. Upon the whole then “study nature,’”’ conclude these 
authors, “ascend to the laws which govern it, and which render 
it like a living truth. The more you penetrate these laws, the 
nearer you will approach God. Study above all,” they say, 
“humanity. Humanity is still grander than nature, since it 
comes like it from God, and knows that it does, which nature 
does not know.” 

From these premises one may infer that not only persons, but 
that the qualities which endear them to the intelligence, to the 
heart, and even to the fancy of others, all those winning little 
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ways and charming expressions by gestures, tones, and words, 
have an eternal existence; and that ‘‘so long as the economy 
of nature and our intellectual constitution continue to be what . 
they are, or even though both change from what they now are, 
provided they change simultaneously, and in such a manner 
that they shall always be co-ordinated and harmonious with each 
other, we shall still possess the means of appreciating and 
enjoying these things, whatever become of the body.” ‘The 
. mind hath features as the body hath; and man were not man 
in any state without the mind he had in life. Each mind, each 
person is a thought of the Deity, and its virtue, its kindness, its 
generosity, its love, its expression, its tone of voice, its sprightli- 
ness, its fascination, and whatever else may attach us to it, all 
are purposes of God Himself. Looked at as types, you attach 
the common fugitive phenomena which colour the stream of 
time with ever-changing hues to an eternal and unchanging 
essence.” The lover, with whose face the eyes of another can- 
not be satiated; the husband, “both galliant and gay;’’ the 
maiden and the bride, with their respective attributes, are all 
made after archetypes eternally existing. The distinctive qua- 
lities of each of their characteristic features, even down to the 
archness, mirth, and simplicity before noticed, as associated 
with humanity, kindness, and good humour, are all predeter- 
mined ; and when any one individual possessing them dies, it 
will not be in the power of any dark, malevolent fanatic, 
maligning nature, to destroy the mould or prevent the rise of a 
successor to play precisely the same part, and so on continuously, 
age after age, till the end of the world. ‘If you have seen the 
picture-gallery of any one old family,” says Dickens, pointing 
out one of these types, “you will remember how the same face 
and figure—often the fairest and slightest of them all—come 
upon you in different generations; and how you trace the same 
sweet girl through a long line of portraits, never growing old or 
changing, the good angel of the race, abiding by them in all 
reverses, redeeming all their sins.” The very tombs set before 
us these types, as when he speaks of that which commemorates 
&@ young man who died in his twenty-second year fifty years 
ago. It is still the same ideal, the same form, the same cha- 
racter, the same clear, lively laugh, the same tenderness; all 
are but heaven-granted types of good and beauty; and Love 
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‘¢___. traces in the simplest heart that beats 
A family likeness to its chosen one, 
That claims of it the right of brotherhood. 
For love is blind but with the fleshly eye, 
That so its inner sight may be more clear ; 
And outward shows of beauty only so 
Are needful at the first, as is a hand 
To guide and to uphold an infant’s steps.” 


You see then the dignity and the duration of these common 
things that relate to love and lovers, so prized in the bower, so 
maligned, perhaps, and scouted in the hall. They derive their 
worth not from the imagination of some poor lad or girl that 
counts only eighteen summers, but from nothing less than the 
universal nature and the ordination of God. In loving a person 
it is some variety of human nature, with all that belongs to its 
free and perfect development; it is the workmanship and the 
idea of God that you love. For attend a moment; investigate 
the charms of this person one by one, and evidently is not each 
atype? Is there any thing singular in one of them? Can you 
suppose that they depend on the life of the individual possessing 
them at this moment? Will they not exist in others when he 
and she are gone? These dispositions of mind which dictate so 
many winning ways and arch expressions ; this delightful buoy- 
ancy of spirits; this witty and captivating grace; this flow of 
good humour and good temper,—all are found in others. The 
person will pass away, but the type will remain; and as long as 
the world lasts there will be such lovers and such objects of love. 
As a great author says, ‘‘ In youth we are mad for persons. Child- 
hood and youth see all the world in them. But the larger expe- 
rience of man discovers the identical nature appearing through 
them all. Persons themselves acquaint us with the impersonal.” 

The right way of viewing life, the point of survey from the 
Lover’s Seat will not then require us to reverse this order, or 
demand the sacrifice of types or of individuality ; it will not 
invite us to apply an established machinery, for the sake of 
torturing every man into one rigid shape called perfection. As 
the human countenance, with the same features in us all, is 
diversified without end in the race, and is never the same in 
any two individuals, so the human soul, with the same grand 
powers and laws, expands into an infinite variety of forms. But 
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this manner of viewing the world will send us to study the 
causal thought of these varieties, and far back in the womb of 
things to see the rays parting from the orb, that diverge ere 
they fall by infinite diameters. It will enable us to detect 
through the various persons that play life’s drama, the constant 
individual, and through countless individuals the fixed and 
stedfast type; and by these means we learn that what we love 
in another person is not only good, but in a certain sense 
divine; that it is not perishable, but eternal, or at least that it 
will be perpetuated in some shape or other, so as to be in ac- 
cordance with a change of condition without losing any excel- 
lence. - 

There seems to be nothing in such reflections as these too 
philosophical or abstruse for any understanding to follow. As 
we would all live so as to enjoy “the utility of the symbol,” to 
use the expression of a great author,—that is, so as to reap with 
common sense the ordinary pleasures provided for us by our 
Creator,—as many would live above this mark, so as to catch 
with taste the beauty of the symbol like the poet and the artist ; 
so there is no one who, after a little consideration, may not be 
conducted to live above the beauty of the symbol to the beauty 
of the thing signified, so as-to cultivate and possess spiritual 
perception. But we have not yet done with hearing the 
learned. ‘The universal exists,’’ said Aristotle, ‘but it does 
not exist without things particular.” Universals are in par- 
ticular things, for particular things would not exist without 
them. It is they that give them their fixity even of a day, and 
their unity. It is in the particular fact of a particular cause 
producing a particular event, that the universal principle of 
causes is given to us; but this principle is far more extended 
than the fact, for it applies not only to that fact, but to a thou- 
sand others. The particular fact contains the principle; but it 
does not contain it all, and it rests on the principle,—so far is it 
from founding it. One man talks continually about the par- 
ticular actions of this or another person, about the beauty or 
attractions of some one whom he loves, whilst another, not the 
less “in love in earnest,”’ deserves not the reproach of “ being 
particular,” because he looks beyond the acts, beyond the 
beauty and personal attractions of the individual, to the inward 
principle from .which they spring, and gathers from them larger 
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views of human nature, and more confidence in the destiny 
which awaits us all; in a word, one man sees all things apart 
and in fragments, and is in constant fear of losing what he 
loves, whilst another, possessing “ the universalizing heart of 
yputh,” discovers the harmony, connexion, and unity of all, and 
believes that what he loves und admires will, with certain modi- 
fications required by a higher mode of existence, enter into the 
fulness of his happiness during the eternal years. So, in fine, 
when circumstances are untoward, as they often prove with 
lovers above all, and obstacles surround us in the sphere 
of external realities, there is one side—that of the ideal—which 
proves to be the real, by which we can escape and recover all. 
From the particular person we can rise to the universal type or 
mould ; from the visible, audible, and tangible, to what no less 
certainly exists, though in this life it can neither be seen, 
heard, or touched. Baffled, separated, torn from the one, we 
can still hope to possess hereafter the other, in which, in some 
mysterious way, that which we had lost may be individually in- 
cluded, and in which we may recover that which made the 
person dear to us. That which when seen, enchanted,—that 
which when heard, transformed,—that which when touched, 
ravished,—lost for a time, may yet be found again in all its 
charms, and without the positive and defective to abate aught 
of its excellence. It may be found again in the infinite, to 
which every heart aspires; in the Creator, whose goodness every 
mind attentive to it adores; in the peaceful contemplation of 
which sanctioning the hope of such a recovery, it would be well 
to gaze, and smile, and die. 

If all this be too hard for our comprehension,—if we cannot 
make voluntary and conscious steps in the admirable science of 
universals,—we can at least follow the advice of those great 
authors, and “see the parts wisely,’ inferring the genius of nature 
from the best particulars, with a becoming charity, and con- 
cluding that what generally pleases most in each kind is an 
index of what should be the average of that thing. Nor is it, 
in fine, to be omitted, that in these last observations we have 
come incidentally to a new view of the excellence of common 
things in this order. For the uncommon, the eccentric and bad 
idiosyncracy, that which is of a person’s own making, perishes 


with the causes which produced it, while the common, which is 
VOL. I. P 
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common because it is in accordance with the archetype, exists 
for ever. We owe these hopes of lovers, therefore, to the com- 
monness of the characteristics which have captivated their hearts. 
Now this philosophy of the subject should come to the aid of 
all, however little they may be accustomed to such reflections. 
Love hath done his part for us in showing that the common is 
most worthy of love, even when he leaves us open to fears and 
solicitude as to the duration of those qualities for the future. 
Let the intelligence of others at least, which is opposed to no- 
thing that we venerate, complete our enjovment by allaying these 
apprehensions, and connecting in our mind present raptures 
with the hope of an everlasting felicity. For, as we hear sung, 


‘‘Oh! what were love unless its flow’rs 
Should blossom forth again ; 
A gem flung on the ocean wild, 
A sunshine born in vain ! 


But hope still smiles amid our tears; 
The voices from us riv’n 

Shall warble in our dying ears, 
And speak to us of heaven.” 


One word more, therefore, remains to be added,—for hope com- 
prises persons in its promise of reunion. No doubt these 
views of the eternal existence of types in the qualities whieh 
won our love, must be associated with that common belief in the 
continued existence also of the individual that was formed by 
them, which all ages have entertained. These groves of Nor- 
wood, where our two friends have lately strayed,—this bower 
in which they are now seated side by side,—the garden with 
the golden apples,—the hill-side through which they passed to 
it,—what would be these scenes if visited and seen some years 
hence by one of them alone, the sole survivor returning to them 
solitary and without hope of a reunion, only an Eheu! left? 
But while the fearful change that would appear in all things, 
and the feeling of desolation would indicate how great was the 
influence that love had once shed here, these views of the eter- 
nity of types and of the immortality of persons will be accom- 
panied with a sense of the deep affinity that still subsists 
between the visible and the unseen; and there will be the senti- 
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ment awakened that those who are now separated in body may 
again be meeting each other like lovers, even in these very 
spots, as of old, in a certain invisible, mysterious, but no less 
real manner, though it be beyond the reach of argument or 
common language. This would have to be left to silence, 
therefore, if it were not for the lines of our Poet developing 
the idea, and assuming the possibility of such a meeting; and 
with his description of a scene in which all our hearts are 
equally interested, we may conclude the chapter. 


‘¢ Last even, when the sun was low, 


I walk’d where those bright waters flow, 
Where we two wander’d long ago ; 


With sad, slow steps, I linger’d o’er 
The ancient woods, the river shore, 
Where thou, alas! art found no more; 


The winds that shook the dying flowers, 
The echoes stirring in the bowers, 
Seem’d as the voices of those hours; 


With raptured eyes I pierced the gloom, 
With tears that. might have thaw’d the tomb, 
I cried unto thy spirit, ‘ Come.’ 


‘Come forth!’ I cried, ’twixt hope and fear. 
‘It is the hour when none are near, 
Oh! come, beloved, meet me here.’ 


The sere leaves flitting in the dell 
Whisper’d scornfully, as they fell, 
‘ Death is Death, immutable.’ 


Was it sad fancy’s dreaming cyes, 
Or an answer to my sighs ? 
Methought I saw a shadow rise. 


Slowly it pass’d into the gray, 
With mournful eyes half turn’d away ; 
And I heard a pale voice say, 


In tones beyond imaginings, 
As when the wind with tangled wings 
Is fluttering amid tuneful strings, 

pr 2 
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* The Living cannot know the Dead, 
But the spirit that is fled 
In good things past is perfected ; 


‘ The bliss of life it felt before 
Thrills the spirit o’er and o’er, 
Love increaseth more and more ; 


‘ Never sorrow, never fear ; 
I am near thee, ever near, 
Wakeful, more than eye or ear ; 


‘Sometime, dearest, we shall greet 
Each other in this valley sweet ; 
The Future and the Past shall meet ; 


‘Sometime we shall linger o’er 
These ancient woods, this river shore, 
These walks where I am found no more ; 


‘ Sometime when the sun is low, 
We shall wander, well I know, 
Where we two wander’d long ago *.’ ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue further we proceed in this inquiry, or rather, the longer 
we listen to our instructors—for this book, in fact, as I said 
at first, is only made up of what others have said—the more we 
shall be convinced that we owe all that is chiefly valuable to 
what is common; that while keeping all things within their 
due and ordinary limits, the commonest things are often the 
best things, and that the highest as well as the lowest of our 
faculties are nourished by them. Another instance naturally 
suggested by the preceding subject, is furnished by what may 
be termed the poetry of life; for common life has its poetry, 
nourished by common things, and enjoyed by common persons; 
and this must be the theme of the present chapter. 


* F. Tennyson. 
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‘“‘ How goes the world? It wears as it grows. 
Ay,—but what particular rarity ? 
What strange, which manifold record 
Not matches ?”’ 


Such are the prosaic questions day after day of the few who 
have no taste for the common natural things of life, and who 
often, through the mere love of singylarity in some form or 
other, shut themselves out from the ordinary enjoyments that 
enter into human happiness. Apparently with thoughts like 
theirs, Twining, criticizing certain Romances, demands, “If the 
events related were not uncommon, where would the book find 
readers ?”’ 

In seeking to appreciate what is constantly provided for us 
all, it is not necessary to disparage the feasts reserved for a few 
who can visit remarkable places, assist at extraordinary specta- 
cles, and witness the actions of distinguished men. These no 
doubt have their excellence. A great man, as some one says, 
makes his climate genial in the imagination of men, and its air 
the beloved element of all delicate spirits. Pope and Goldsmith 
have rendered certain localities in the neighbourhood of London 
precious to the fancy of those who visit them. Even fabulous 
heroes can produce a similar effect, as travellers in Spain know 
well who are following the roads immortalized by Cervantes. 
‘‘It is not an illiberal pleasure,” says Strabo, “ which they ex- 
perience who repair to places that are spoken of in fable,— 
mapacyovrag ryy pvoroiay*, It must be our purpose, how- 
ever, to observe here, that without the aid of such associations, 
common places and ordinary events are capable of yielding, in 
some degree or other, the pleasures and instructions which be- 
long to poetry; for in fact, as Hazlitt says, ‘‘ man being neither 
a god nor a brute, there is a poetical and a prosaic side to every 
thing concerning him.” 

In the first place, there are few European countries of which 
the name alone is not sufficient to inspire the mind with a cer- 
tain poetic pleasure. Every one, I believe, must feel this im- 
pression the first night that he passes in Spain or Italy, or even 
in that neighbouring land, of which the poet says,— 


* Lib. i. 
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“6 am Why, this is France. 
Nature is here like a living romance; 
Look at its vines, and streams, and skies, 
Its glancing feet and dancing eyes !”’ 


Nor are our own islands, as we all feel, amerced of this privi- 
lege. But leaving this view of whole nations for an observa- 
tion of particular localities, we find that wherever we turn there 
is something either in places, persons, or events, that can 
minister to a poetic taste. ‘ Let no one wonder,” says Richter, 
‘at an Idyllic reign or Arcadian world in a little village. A 
tulip-tree, whose flower-branches shall overshadow the whole 
garden, may grow in the smallest bed, and the life-giving air of 
joy can be breathed from a window as well as in the wide wood 
under the broad heaven.” Hear how a very common and well- 
known site was described in verse some ninety years ago :— 


‘‘ Suppose me at Isleworth ; a place, if you know it, 
That barely to look at would make you a poct. 
A church clad with ivy was close on my right, 
The gardens and Sion were just in my sight, 
And the river so near that without e’en a glass 
I could sec the trouts leap at the flies as they pass. 
But how shall I tell you, what words can I find 
To paint all the beauties that crowd on my mind ? 
The milk-maid that early comes forth with her pail, 
The youth that expects her all down in the vale, 
The barges that pass to and fro on the tyde, 
The meadows new mown on the opposite side, 
The flower-sprinkled lawn, the bright green of the corn, 
The dew-drops that numberless hang on each thorn, 
The lark that now mounts, and the pheasant that springs, 
And the swan that sails by with her young on her wings, 
Wherever I turn’d, or my eye, or my ear, 
’T was joy to behold, ’twas rapture to hear *.” 


How many common things daily seen develop a certain poetic 
vein of thought! A few lone trees, an old iron gate leading to 
a dilapidated mansion, a stone seat towards the west, a few piles 
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with the simplicity and grace ofgboys. They combine the energy 
of manhood with the engaging unconsciousness of childhood. 
The attraction of these manners is, that they belong to man, 
and are known to every man in virtue of his being once a child ; 
beside that there are always individuals who retain these cha- 
racteristics. A person of childlike genius and inborn energy is 
still a Greek, and revives our love of the muse of Hellas. [admire 
the love of nature in the Philoctetes. But I feel the continuity 
of man, the identity of his thought. The Greek had, it seems, 
the same fellow-beings as J. The sun and moon, water and fire, 
met his heart precisely as they meet mine. Then the vaunted 
distinction between Greek and English, between Classic and 
Romantic schools, seems superficial and pedantic. When a 
thought of Plato becomes a thought to me,—when a truth that 
fired the soul of Pindar fires mine, time is no more. When | 
feel that we two meet in a perception, that our two souls are 
tinged with the same hue, and do, as it were, run into one, why 
should I measure degrees of latitude, why should I count Egyp- 
tian years ? 

‘‘The student interprets the age of chivalry by his own age of 
chivalry. Then too,’ he continues, I have seen the first 
monks and anchorets without crossing seas or centuries. The 
advancing man discovers how deep a property he hath in all 
literature,—in all fable as well as in all history. He finds that 
the poet was no odd fellow who described strange and impossible 
situations, but that universal man wrote by his pen a confession 
true for one and true for all. His own secret biography he 
finds in lines wonderfully intelligible to him, dotted down before 
he was born. One after another he comes up in his private ad- 
ventures with every fable of sop, of Homer, of Hafiz, of 
Ariosto, of ‘Chaucer, of Scott, and verifies them with his own 
head and hands. As near and proper to us is also that old fable 
of the Sphinx, who was said to sit in the road-side and put riddles 
to every passenger. If the man could not answer, she swallowed 
him alive. If he could solve the riddle, the Sphinx was slain. 
What is our life but an endlege flight of winged facts or events! 
In splendid variety these changes come, all putting questions to 
the human spirit. Those men who cannot answer by a superior 
wisdom these facts or questions of time, serve them. Facts en- 
cumber them, tyrannize over them, and make the men of routine, 
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the men of sense, in whom a literal obedience to facts has ex- 
tinguished every spark of that light by which man is truly man. 
But if the man is true to his better instincts or sentiments, and 
refuses the dominion of facts, as one that comes of a higher 
race, remains fast by the soul and sees the principle, then the 
facts fall aptly and supple into their places; they know their 
master, and the meanest of them glorifies him. Let us affront 
and reprimand the smooth mediocrity and squalid contentment 
of the times, and hurl in the face of custom, and trade, and 
office, the fact which is the upshot of all] history, that there is a 
great responsible Thinker and Actor working wherever moves a 
man; that a true man belongs to no other time or place, but is 
the centre of things. Where he is, there is nature. He mea- 
sures you and all men, and all events. Ordinarily every body 
in society reminds us of somewhat else or of some other person. 
But our reading is mendicant and sycophantic. In history, our 
imagination plays us false. Kingdom and lordship, power and 
estate, are a gaudier vocabulary than private John and Edward 
in a small house and common day’s work: but the things of 
life are the same to both: the sum total of both is the same. 
Why all this deference to Scanderbeg and Gustavus? Suppose 
they were virtuous: did they wear out virtue? As great a stake 
depends on your private act to-day, as followed their public 
and renowned steps. When private men shall act with original 
views, the lustre will be transferred from the actions of kings to 
those of common men *.”’ 

‘Tf poetry requires great actors in the scene, the truly great,”’ 
says another eminent writer, ‘are to be found every where; 
nor is it easy to say in what condition they spring up most 
plentifully. Grandeur of character lies wholly in force of soul, 
that is, in the force of thought, moral principle, and love; and 
this may be found in the humblest condition of life. I believe 
this greatness to be most common among the multitude, whose 
names are never heard. Among common people will be found 
more of hardship borne manfully, more of unvarnished truth, 
more of religious trust, more of that generosity which gives what 
the giver needs himself, than among the prosperous.” We at 
the Lover’s Seat need not be told that among common persons, 
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in the common scenes of daily life, you find what poetry de- 
lights in, and what Malcolm calls the ‘“king-becoming graces,” 
namely, “ justice, verity, temperance, stableness, bounty, perse- 
verance, mercy, lowliness, devotion, patience, courage, forti- 
tude.” I like that “stunning” error of the common people when 
they say to us so gravely, ‘If you see a star run, it is a sign 
that a child is born.” Even when they are unconscious of its 
origin, such a fancy indicates the importance which they ascribe 
to the birth of a common mortal, assimilating it in a manner to 
that of the nativity which was to restore all things. - 


‘“‘ Poesy springs not from rocks and woods ; 
Her womb and cradle are the human heart.”’ 


And she can find a nobler theme for song in the peopled street 
than in the broad expanse of sea and shore. ‘There is poetry 
in all the realities of life,’ as a French author remarks, “a 
divine poesy in the family, in labour, in the most humble life of 
the people. Only we must have eyes adapted to this gentle 
light—eyes to see into the obscure, the little, and the humble: 
but some turn away their eyes to the fantastic, the violent, the 
odd, the exceptional.”” Humanity, as well as religion, has its 
poetry. Endamidas of Corinth being without means, bequeathed 
for legacy to his rich friends, Aritzeus of Corinth and Charix- 
enes of Sicyon, the performance of it, for he left to one of 
them the support of his aged mother, and to the other the 
marrying and giving a dower to his daughter. This was poetry; 
and the arts of painting and engraving, by the hand of Poussin 
and Pesne, have entered the lists with history to immortalize it. 

But not only are common scenes and actions, common oppor- 
tunities and events, in themselves poetical ; they are enjoyed and 
witnessed as such by common persons, whether thrilling with 
the lark in the sunshine, or returning late under the stars with 
their latch-key, or shedding tears with sorrow and poverty, or 
pulling flowers like a child in the fields, or discoursing with 
lowly comrades in play time or at work. So a poet says, 


‘‘ There breathes no being but has some pretence 
To that fine instinct called poetic sense.”’ 


The simplest rustic, the mother, the boy and girl, the workman 
and mechanic, the youth of cities, even trembling old age,— 
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‘¢ All, all are glowing with the inward flame 
Whose wider halo wreaths the poet’s name *,” 


Some have cited, for instance, the fact that men of every class 
are driven by their attachment to nature to the use of emblems. 
‘The schools of poets and philosophers,” says an eminent 
author, ‘‘are not more intoxicated with their symbols than the 
populace with theirs, The people fancy they know nothing of 
poetry, and they are all poets and mystics!’’ ‘ What we call 
obscure condition or vulgar society,” says a great author, ‘is 
that condition and society whose poetry is not yet written, but 
which you shall presently make as enviable as any.”’ 


‘What forms the real picture of the poor, 
Demands a song—the muse can give no more.” 


So says Crabbe. And another poet, speaking in the person of 
one lowly born, concludes with this admonition : 


‘‘ And let ’em know, our true love breeds more stories 
And perfect joys, than kings do, and their glories.” 


Lockhart relates, “that one day Laidlaw and himself were talk- 
ing and laughing about the fun that seemed to be going on in the 
village of Melrose, near which they and Sir Walter Scott were 
riding, and that their conversation was interrupted by Sir 
Walter, whose air had become graver and graver, and who said : 
‘Ay, ay, if one could look into the heart of that little cluster of 
cottages, no fear but you would find materials enow foi tragedy 
as well as comedy. I undertake to say there is some real 
romance at this moment going on down there, that, if it could 
have justice done to it, would be well worth all the fiction that 
was ever spun out of human brains.’ He then told us an in- 
stance.’’ So it is every where. The daughter of the poor may 
have no artificial helps from books, 


‘‘ Yet oft to Fancy’s chapel she will go 
To pay her vows, and count the rosary o’cr 
Of her love’s promised graces.”’ 


“Tt is remarkable,” says a great author, “that involuntarily we 
always read as superior beings. Universal history, the poets, 
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the romancers, do not in their stateliest pictures—in the sacer- 
dotal, the imperial palaces, in the triumphs of will, or of genius, 
any where lose our ear, any where make us feel that we intrude, 
that this is for better men, but rather is it true that, in their 
grandest strokes, there we feel most at home. All that Shak- 
speare says of the king, yonder slip of a boy that reads in the 
corner feels to be true of himself.”” The English, generally, 
with Shakspeare can experience in their breasts what it is said 
some other nations cannot feel—impassioned repose and ideal 


pleasure. 
6. We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of.”’ 


Indeed, in an especial degree a characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon character is the admirable combination of the practical 
and the poetica] in it. There are persons who are often told 
“that their services are invaluable, and to whom this is proved, 
not by increasing their salary, but by constantly imposing fresh 
duties—more and more labour. A hard fate!” adds a con- 
temporary, ‘‘ but the fate of thousands; whose only consolation 
in the midst of all this drudgery is, that they can build a few 
castles in the air, and steal a few pleasant sensations in day- 
dreams—poor shadowy pleasure, but attractive to those who 
have nothing better.” Perhaps however, if all were known, 
there is nothing better. ‘‘ Every man,” says a great author, 
‘is so far a poet as to be susceptible of the enchantments of 
nature: for all men have the thoughts of which the universe is 
the celebration. Who loves nature? Who does not? Is it only 
poets and men of leisure and cultivation who live with her? 
No; but also hunters, farmers, grooms, and butchers. You 
wonder what they value in riding, in horses, and dogs. It is 
not superficial qualities. They have no definitions, but they 
are commanded by nature. The interest that fine stories have 
for us all, the power of a romance over the boy who grasps the 
forbidden book under his bench at school, our delight in the 
hero, is the main fact to our purpose. All these great and 
transcendent properties are ours. If we dilate in beholding the 
Greek energy, the Roman pride, it is that we are already domes- 
ticating the same sentiment*.’’ John Paul Richter wrote a 
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work entitled, ‘‘ Poetry from the Life of an Apothecary.” A 
London linendraper infuses into his Treatise on Angling so deep 
a feeling for the beauties of earth and sky, such loyalty to 
womanhood, and such simple, childlike love of song—the songs 
of bird, of milk-maid, and of minstrel,—that his little book has 
earned a place of honour amid British authors*. Do you sup- 
pose that there is no poetry in that errand boy who goes along, 
the little rascal, whistling Annie Laurie with such pathos? 
There is no employment that does not find persons feeding their 
souls upog the soft, and sweet, and delicate imaginings of song, 
living upon the life of beauty, and binding themselves to nature, 
hiddenly enjoying the poetic pleasure which their fancy draws 
from the common things and daily scenes around thein. 


‘‘ All things to each bear thoughts of minstrelsy. 
He draws his light from that he is amidst, 
He meets a muse in every lovely maid, 
And learns a song from every lip he loves.” 


The soldier goes to war with songs; the sailor, as he lifts his 
anchor for a foreign land, has his song also; song seems the 
regular accompaniment of labour—the fisherman, the plough- 
boy, the sempstress, the smith, the carpenter, the miller, and the 
mason have all their poetic pleasures, and the musical delight of 
words to correspond. One may appeal for proof to every class, 
not leaving out the shop-lads of London, whose heads are often 
full of stories, songs, and music. 


“Turning the common dust 
Of servile opportunity to gold.” 


Indeed, the songs of the people indicate the fact—from Ben 
Bolt to Willikens and his Dinah, from the most touching and 
pathetic to the most ludicrous; for why may we not cite even 
the latter, and listen to the song beginning, “A life in the shop 


for me?” 
‘‘ Oh, a shop-boy’s life is gay, 
The only life for me, 
We work hard all the day, 
But at eve we have our glee.”’ 
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“Serges and druggets cannot be made poetical,” said Johnson. 
It appears, however, that those who handle them by means of 
other associations at least can escape from a prosaic existence ; 
and we may helieve that no master’s counter is endangered by 
the fact. 

There was a time when nothing would pass for poetical in 
characters that was not removed wholly beyond the sphere of 
ordinary mortals. The results, if one who has read every folio 
romance in French and English be permitted to give an opinion, 
were not satisfactory. Hazlitt examines why the heroes of ro- 
mance are so insipid, and the conclusion he comes to is that it 
arose from their having been ‘faultless monsters; extra- 
ordinary, no doubt, but not on that account poetical. 

This leads us to another division of our subject; for it behoves 
us now to consider briefly in what this poetry of life, resulting 
thus fromscommon things and common events, and enjoyed by 
common persons, may be said to consist. 

This influence, then, we are told by the wise, for we must 
always go to them when we do not merely skim the surface, may 
be resolved in all its varieties into the love and search of the 
ideal, so eloquent in lofty suggestions are common things, so 
pregnant with high hopes daily events, so noble and spiritual 
the commonest persons, whose ‘illumined face, illustrious form, 
and aspiring thought proclaim them a kindred of the skies.” 
But let us follow the learned in their investigation. In the first 
place, they say, we are smitten with the loveliness of the common 
scenes of nature not so as to be satisfied with them, but because 
they suggest something lovelier still. We feel this observation 
to be just. Itis even so. In this respect we are all like land- 
scape painters; for, as some one says, ‘in our fine arts, not 
imitation, but creation is the aim. In landscapes, the painter 
should give the suggestion of a fairer creation than we know. 
The details, the prose of nature, he should omit, and give us 
only the spirit and splendour. He should know that the land- 
scape has beauty for his eye because it expresses a thought 
which to him is good.’’ All have hopes, however wretched 
they may be. All have before their minds some sweet Eden, 
some garden of pleasure,—* not the downright heaven of Mil- 
ton—but a kind of fairyland heaven,” as Lamb says, “about 
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“‘wifich a poor human fancy may have leave to sport and air 
itself, I will hope, without presumption.” 


‘‘TIt is hope which lifts the lark so high— 
Hope of a, lighter air and bluer sky.” 


It is hope which sugyests many a wayward course without our 
being conscious of the motive. To look only at home, see how 
the youth will run off westward, ho! from the street to the 
square, from the equare to the park, from the park to the 
gardens, from the gardens to the suburban hills, and thence to 
the shining water of the Hyde, and ‘‘ would keep on for ever 
following the scepiery of the heart,” if necessity did not pre- 
scribe a limit ta his material excursions. It is that for him 
unconsciously is added 


<______ The gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


“* Analogous to the deccits in life,” says a great author, ‘there 
is a similar effect on the eye from the face of external nature. 
There is in woods and waters a certain enticement and flattery, 
together with a failure to yield a present satisfaction. This dis- 
appointment is felt in every landscape. I have seen the softness 
and beauty of the summer clouds floating overhead, appearing 
not so much the drapery of this place and hour, as forelooking 
to some pavilions and gardens of festivity beyond. The poet 
finds himself not near enough to his object. The pine-tree, the 
river, the bank of flowers before him, does not seem to be 
nature. Nature is still elsewhere. This or this is but outskirt 
and far-off reflection and echo of the triumph that has passed by, 
and is now at its glancing splendour and heyday, perchance in 
the neighbouring fields, or, if you stand in the field, then in 
the adjacent woods. What splendid distance, what recesses of 
ineffable pomp and loveliness in the sunset! But who can go 
where they are, or plant his foot thereon? Off they fall from 
the round world for ever and ever. It is the same among the 
men and women as among the silent trees; always a referred 
existence, an absence, never a presence and satisfaction. It is 
that in persons and in landscape beauty is equally inaccessible. 
To the intelligent, nature converts itself into a vast promise, and 
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will not be rashly explained. Her secret is untold.” So ‘in 
scenery and in persons, in sounds and in every thing harmonious, 
we all of us seek the ideal; and the poetry of life consists in the 
cultivation of this sentiment. Richter, when blind and near his 
death, was deeply moved one evening, wien a young girl sang 
a Spanish song before his door, accompanied by the guitar. 
“It brought,” says his biographer, ‘the south into his winter 
apartment, and excited and warmed his fancy.” It is the same 
with youth in all its force and triumph. As some one says, 
‘our music, our poetry, our language itself are not satisfactions 
but suggestions.”” How fondly does our populace gather round 
a common singer with a violin in the street! _ The sound trans- 
ports them to an ideal world. In our relation with persons in 
the world, for I know better than not to draw a distinction at 
the Lover’s Seat, there is sometimes a painful disappointment. 
‘‘ When a stranger arrives,” says a great author, “he stands to 
us for humanity. He is what we wish. Having imagined and 
. invested him, we ask how we should stand related in conversa- 
tion and action with such a man, and are uneasy with fear. 
The same idea exalts conversation with him. We talk better 
than we are wont. We have the nimblest fancy, a richer 
memory, and our dumb devil has taken leave for the time. 
For long hours we can continue a series of sincere, graceful, 
rich communications, drawn from the oldest, secretest expe- 
rience, so that they who sit by, of our own kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance, shall feel a lively surprise at our unusual powers. 
But as soon as the stranger begins to intrude his partialities, his 
definitions, his defects, into the conversation, it is all over. He 
has heard the first, the last and best he will ever hear from us. 
He is no stranger now. Vulgarity, ignorance, misapprehension, 
are old acquaintances. Now, when he comes, he may get the 
order, the dress, and the dinner,—but the throbbing of the heart, 
and the communications of the soul, no more.’’ The same 
secret desire follows us every where, and dictates often what we 
love and praise in books. ‘ We write,” says the same author 
elsewhere, “from aspiration and antagonism, as well as from 
experience. We paint those qualities which we do not possess. 
The poet admires the man of energy and tactics; the merchant 
breeds his son for the bar: and where a man is not vain and 
egotistic, you shall find what he has not by his praise.” 
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“‘ Life teems with wonders ; yet in reason’s spite, 
O’er the fond, fascinating fiction, warm 
From fancy’s pencil, hangs a charm 
That more than nature’s self her painted dreams delight *.” 


The love of moral perfection haunts us amidst the common 
scenes which fancy can so easily invest with the ideal charm of 
those islands of the blessed and the Elysian fields of the Greeks. 
Though we may have never read Lucian or Virgil, the ideal is 
present to us of beauty and innocence roaming on “ the Idalian 
mountains.”” The very names given of old to certain suburban 
localities indicate the propensity which all experience to enjoy 
Arcadian pleasures. Thus we have ‘ Shepherdess-fields ’’ near 
St. Luke’s and Islington. We have a passion for ranging 
through lovely groves, over hills, and through vales, under the 
morning or the evening sky—even through the cheerful, open 
places and suburbs of a metropolis, and all through a vague, 
unconscious desire of realizing our idea] of meeting some one 
infinite in beauty and perfection—fair as the morning and as 
violets sweet—so we wander on impatiently, as if sure to find 
some one that would stand beside us, like our youth, transform- 
ing for us the real to a dream, clothing the palpable and the 
familiar “ with golden exhalations of the dawn,” or, as another 
poet says, hoping to find 


‘¢ A mistress and a saint in every grove.” 


_ For there is something in the beauties of nature that kindles 
into life the loving sentiment of the heart. Indeed, old writers 
complain that we have before us too often 


‘‘ The loves and graces from the Idalian green, 
And such hyperboles stolen out of play-books.” 


As Valentine says to his uncle, ‘‘These are mad, foolish ways ; 
but who can help ’em?’’ Never did young man fancy with so 
eternal and fixed a soul as he who pursues such images amidst 
the commonest scenes, where all impediments in fancy’s course 
are motives of more fancy. Poetical and lonely are the rambles 
of the obscure and the unknown, caused by that longing after a 
world of love and beauty of which the seeds are in every human 
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breast. It is wonderful how men in seasons of happiness, in 
youth, in beautiful places, in the fairest season of the year, 
incline more surely to the enthusiasm of longing. Indeed, this 
feeling is so intense, that sometimes we regret to see the sun 
break forth to summon us to endure it in the scenes where it is 
most burning. Richter, finding no people that pleased him, or 
that could ever suggest the ideal to him at Nuremberg, said, “1 
remain in the house, and am glad when the weather is some- 
what bad.”” But words never can express the whole that we 
then feel; they give but an outline. When violent affections 
press, the word is never found that can paint the circumstances 
of the soul. Moreover we seek both in places and in persons 
what is bound to ourselves by a mysterious affinity. ‘Those 
facts, words, persons, which dwell in our memory without our 
being able to say why, remain,’’ says a great author, ‘ because 
they have a relation to us not less real for being as yet unappre- 
hended. They are symbols of value to us, as they can interpret 
parts of our consciousness which we would vainly seek words 
for in the conventional images of books and other minds. What 
attracts my attention shall have it, as I will go to the man who 
knocks at my door, whilst a thousand persons, as worthy, go by 
it, to whom I give no regard. It is enough that these particu- 
lars speak to me. <A few anecdotes, a few traits of character, 
manners, face, a few incidents, have an emphasis in your 
memory out of all proportion to their apparent significance, if 
you measure them by the ordinary standards. They relate to 
your gift. Let them have their weight, and do not reject them 
and cast about for illustration and facts more usual in literature. 
What your heart thinks great is great. The soul’s emphasis is 
always right.” The thouglits of a deep loving heart on the 
wings of a poetic fancy can nevet be overtaken by words. 
They flash through us as we sit alone, gazing either on the dis- 
tant horizon, the bright clouds that lower over it, or the sunny 
mot of earth that lies at our feet. We cannot fix these gleams 
by any process of language. We can only feel that they are 
concerned with love and beauty, with time and eternity. 

But having briefly noticed in what this poetry of life, existing 
as a common thing, suggested by common things, and enjoyed 
by common persons, consists, let us hear what can be advanced 
in its praise ; for you know we are engaged by our enterprise 
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to show its excellence as well as that of other things belonging 
to the same order. 

We need not listen long to men who engage themselves to 
the defence of poesy in general, which pleading, however de- 
lightful, would lead us too far from our immediate subject, 
which is concerned with poetry only in one form. Aristotle 
says that poetry is more philosophic and more deserving of 
attention than history; for poetry speaks more of universals, 
but history of particulars. Hazlitt observes that the spirit of 
poetry is favourable to humanity and liberty. ‘This must suffice 
for us. We may be allowed, however, in passing to remark, 
with a great French author, that “ poetry surpasses al] other arts 
as an exponent of the interior world that exists within every 
one. Poesy reflects sentiment like painting and music, with all 
the varieties which music does not attain to, and which in their 
rapid succession painting cannot follow; and it expresses not 
only that; it expresses what is inaccessible to all other arts, 
namely, thought, entirely separated from the senses, and even 
from sentiment, the thought which has no forms, no colour, 
which emits no sound, which is manifested by no look—thought 
in its most sublime flight, in its most refined abstraction.”” We 
are however concerned more immediately with poetry of a dif- 
ferent order, as resulting from the imaginative view of common 
things in life, and enjoyed by minds of the commonest class 
when inspired by the different forms of beauty, truth, and 
virtue which surround them. ‘ Now such poetry,” to use the 
words of a great author, “reveals to us the loveliness of 
nature, brings back the freshness of early feelings, revives the 
relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm 
which warmed the spring-time of our being, refines youthful 
love, strengthens our interest in human nature by vivid delinea- 
tions of its tenderest and loftiest feelings, spreads our sympa- 
thies over all classes of society, knits us by new ties - with 
universal being *.”’ To use the words of another great writer 
in his defence of poetry, ‘it causes the familiar appearance and 
proceedings of life to become wonderful and heavenly, and a 
paradise to be created as out of the wrecks of Eden. What were 
virtue, love, patriotism, friendship? what were the scenery of 
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this beautiful universe which we inhabit, if poetry did not 
ascend to bring light and fire from those eternal regions where 
the owl-winged faculty of calculation dare not ever soar?’’ 
To enumerate its results thus is to praise sufficiently, I think, 
this common thing existing every where, which may be called 
the poetry of life. It is very true that the daily scenes of every 
man’s occupation are sometimes thought to be the last which 
poetry irradiates; but, as some one justly says, ‘‘ the more these 
scenes grow incorporated with the unseen and the beautiful, the 
surer sign is it of the growth of poetry in the individual mind.” 
We have seen how multiplied are such signs among all classes; 
and therefore if poetry of the highest order be excellent, as no 
one can deny, we must not withhold our admiration from this 
common and popular development of its influence, which con- 
duces to the existence also of it in that highest degree. 

This common susceptibility to the poetic impressions of the 
common things and ordinary events of life claims our regard, in 
fact, in consideration of its intrinsic worth and of its salutary 
consequences. No one’ wants to press it beyond its natural 
dimensions or substitute it for what is far higher, though, as we 
shall see in the end, no less common; but we may all ask per- 
mission to associate it with those higher things; which would be 
u far better plan than obtaining a divorce between them. What 
should we poor shadows of Elysium do, to speak in a human 
way, if our only rest were on the harsh realities of existence ? 
Nature wants stuff to vie with fancy. Jow would our life be 
stript of all radiancy, and our brightest hours shaded, if we had 
only the autumn of reality, and never the childlike spring and 
bloom of the ideal! True, there is affliction blended with this 
common gift. We of the bower know that perhaps too well. 
As the Niece says in ‘‘ Wit at several Weapons,” 





We long for things, 
That break our hearts sometimes; there’s pleasure’s misery.” 


When, like Hermotimus, we send forth our soul where we would 
be, when our body is compelled to be where it must, it is to an 
ideal garden that we send it, and then comes the grief of con- 
trasts. The hours we pass with happy prospects in view are 
also more pleasing than those crowned with fruition. ‘In the 
first case,” as Goldsmith says, “we cook the dish to our own 
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appetite, in the latter nature cooks it for us.” But so it is with 
all the best and brightest gifts to which are attached those 
defects and shadows which are necessary to tone them down to 
harmony with the checkered character of all mortal felicity. 
True, again, it seems to cold and sober reason as a kind of folly 
to be influenced by the very coinage of the brain,—to be cunning 
in this bodiless creation. This whole chapter perhaps is only 
one of fancy’s writing ; but let no one fear that these playful, 
friendly lights would darken any other. No, let them shine out 
still; for these are they whose sweet favours, when our warinths 
decay, 
‘‘ Even in the storms of winter, daily nourish 
Our active motions, which in summer flourish 
By their fair quick’ning dews of noble loves.”’ 


Therefore, as another poet wisely says, 


‘‘Go on! and, while the sons of care complain, 
Be wisely gay and innocently vain.” 


‘“‘ Ad fallendum nosmetipsos ingeniosissimi sumus,” said some 
one; and it is well we are so; for, as Charron observes, “ man 
has good in fancy and evil in essence.” ‘“'lhere is enough in 
life,” says a great writer, ‘“‘to make us practical, but what we 
more need is to study how to be wisely visionary, to carry the 
freshness and feelings of childhood unto the mature reason, for 


‘We live by admiration, hope, and love ; 
And, even as these are well and widely fixed 
In dignity of being, we ascend.” 


Let the habit of looking on things with a poetic feeling be called 
folly if you will; but then we must ask permission to distinguish 
one kind of folly from another; for, as with Plato, Socrates 
teaches that from one Venus two were cut, and similarly from 
one Cupid; so also, as Erasmus says, it would be well for us to 
distinguish folly from folly, if we would only be ourselves wise ; 
for all folly is not calamitous. There is a folly which Cicero 
wished for, when writing to Atticus—that which frees the mind 
from anxious cares and yields it harmless pleasure, which 
sweetens it and makes it amiable; this, so far from deserving 
censure or punishment, is rather a celestial gift. ‘There is a 
folly on which Charles Lamb compliments his reader, saying, 
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“‘ Nay, never frown, man, nor put a long face upon the matter. 
Do not we know one another? What need of ceremony among 
friends? We have all a touch of that same—you understand 
me—a speck of the motley. He that meets me in the forest 
to-day shall meet with no wiseacre, I cantell him. What, man, 
we have four quarters of the globe on our side at the least com- 
putation! Take my word for this, that he who hath not a dram 
of folly in his mixture, hath pounds of much worse matter in his 
composition.” There is a folly belonging to the common, 
humble classes, which, beyond controversy, as Erasmus repre- 
sents the best folly saying, are all its votaries, and in conse- 
quence exempt from innumerable griefs; for while many philo- 
sophers torment their minds day and night by inviting into 
them as it were all the miseries of humanity at once, these com- 
mon, popular characters enjoy a sweet and poetical existence, 
and wherever they turn find matter for cheerful thoughts, 
matter too that may survive more esteemed objects; for asa 
modern poet says,— 


“‘ Karth’s stablest things are shadows, 
And, in the life to come, 
Haply some chance-saved trifle 
May tell of this old home.” 


Erasmus argues that persons in no condition, if their eyes were 
always fixed upon realities, upon their duties and responsibilities, 
without a mixture of this disposition which induces temporary 
forgetfulness, would find life bearable. Homer, who loves to 
praise Telemachus, calls him vimrwe, which is the term that 
tragic poets apply to youths and boys, as being wanting in that 
austere wisdom which turns with aversion from the poetry of 
life. Upon the whole, if this turn of mind is to be denominated 
folly, we must wonder, with this ancient author, at the ingrati- 
tude of mortals who, though so many feel its benefit, yet never 
produce any one who will celebrate its praises as such, though 
there have been men to praise Phalaris and Busiris, diseases, and 
every kind of pure unmitigated evil. But this is to treat such 
aspersions on our poor walks of fancy with too much regard, 
The common poetry of life can be defended on other ground be- 
sides that of its claim to the indulgence due to human infirmities. 
Its intrinsic worth is seen in its antipathy to the worldly spirit, 
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and in its responsive adaptation to the wants and aspirations of 
our nature. 

The spirit of the world turns every thing into prose, while re- 
ligion, separated from what is common, is too often forced to 
follow in its wake, and made to sanction, in appearance at least, 
its stupid and detestable calculations. The spirit of the world 
destroys all poetry even in marriage, which that common thing, 
the poetry of life, would render a sweet companionship in plea- 
sure as well as in duty, fruitful in recollections of happy hours 
passed together, of lovely places visited together, of sweet music 
heard together, of merry holidays enjoyed together. The spirit 
of the world producing difficulties where they do not naturally 
exist, invoking dreams of future aggrandizement and of present 
respectability—renders it only a sharing in the grim and often 
self-created sorrows, cares, and stern realities of life, without any 
memories but those of happy hours rejected, of beautiful spots 
seen not, of the harmonies that entranced others heard not, of 
occasions for recreation and wholesome exercise seized not, since 
the prosaic partnership began. The spirit of the world, loving 
and desiring only distinction and pre-eminence, makes marriage 
a sordid or a fanatical contract, degrades both parties, turning 
both into drudges, sacrificing for some distant and unreal object 
of avarice or ambition all the joys of their own youth, leaving 
arguments to others to suspect the value of all that should at- 
tract the soul’s regard, and rendering possible such retorts as 
‘An honest moral man? ’Tis for a constable! O wit where art 
thou?” The spirit of the world, combined with a Pharisaical 
religion, conveys the art of converting into the most dull and 
prosaic things, all events, actions, and circumstances that are 
naturally the most favourable to poetic pleasure. Those who 
have imbibed it seem to have no object more at heart than the 
destruction of all the common joys and sentiments of life. To 
try to elicit poetic feelings from them is to plough the shingle of 
the beach. They will admit nothing to be right unless it puts 
on the garb of self-glorification, of pride, of avarice, of hypocrisy, 
of distinction, or in other words of the uncommon. Persons in- 
fluenced by these combined spirits take good care that money 
shall represent the prose of the world, though even this unspi- 
ritual power can be rendered, we are told, in its effects and laws 
as beautiful as roses. But all this war against the common 
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poetry of life withers the heart, impoverishes the mind, brings 
on premature old age, leaves the future in spite of all formulas 
professed with the lips, dark and hopeless—whereas the poetic 
susceptibility to the beauty, and, as it were, the romance of com- 
mon things, produces the exact contrary effects. ‘We are often 
made to feel,” says a great author, “that there is another youth 
and age than that which is measured from the year of our na- 
tural birth.” Some thoughts always find us young, and keep us 
so. Such a thought is the love of the universal and eternal 
beauty. Every man parts from that contemplation with the 
feeling that it rather belongs to ages than to mortal life. But 
even education itself is so conducted often as to eradicate this 
root of energy and joy. To what long dull years are men con- 
demned, through the prejudice in favour of those distinguished, 
learned, and transcendental circles for which they are to qualify 
themselves by turning their backs on common things and tram- 
pling upon nature! ‘To use Pindar’s words,— 


‘‘The slave of thankless care hath breathed in vain, 
-And flung life’s rapturous hour away ®.”’ 


How those who are seated here will love Crabbe for saying — 


“Ye frigid tribe, on whom I wasted long 
The tedious hours, and ne’er indulged in song ; 
Ye first seducers of my easy heart, 
Who promised knowledge ye could not impart ; 
Ye dull deluders, truth’s destructive foes ; 
Ye sons of fiction, clad in stupid prose ; 
Ye treacherous leaders, who, yourselves in doubt, 
Light up false fires and send us far about ;— 
Still may yon spider round your pages spin, 
Subtle and slow, her emblematic gin ! 
Buried in dust and lost in silence, dwell, 
Most potent, grave, and reverend friends—farewell.”’ 


‘‘ Do not offer us all these rich presents,’’ said Sir Thomas More, 
“which I would rather throw with all that money into the 
Thames than accept. Your offer does me honour, my lords, 
but I assure you, that I care so much for pleasure and so little 
for interest, that though you had offered me ever so much more, 


* Ol. x. 
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I would not have devoted myself to such labour on that ac- 
count.” This was at all events recognizing the sacrifice he had 
made, and declaring that no human consideration could con- 
tain an equivalent for what had been given up. And truly it is 
hard not to approve of the common notion that it might be well 
if from the first men were left more with nature and ordinary 
impressions, so as to feel like common persons, that amidst life’s 
trials there is wisdom in mirth as well as in sadness, in romance 
as well as in reality, in the song and the dance as well as in the 
sermon and the procession, according to the lesson conveyed by 
Longfellow in his exquisite and profoundly religious poem of 
‘“‘ The Three Singers.”’ 


“The first a youth, with soul of fire, 
Held in his hand a golden lyre; 
Through groves he wandered, and by streams, 
Playing the music of our dreams. 


The second with a bearded face, 

Stood singing in the market-place, 
And stirred with accents deep and loud 
The hearts of all the listening crowd. 


A gray old man, the third and last, 
Sang in cathedrals dim and vast, 
While the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold. 


And those who heard the singers three 
Disputed which the best might be; 
For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 


But the great Master said, ‘I see 

No best in kind, but in degree: 

I gave a various gift to each, 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach.’ 


These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is turned aright 

Will hear no discord in the three 

But the most perfect harmony.” 


But on the salutary consequences, in fine, of the common poetry 
of life, we must cast a rapid general glance and finish the 
chapter. 
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We may confine our attention to two points, and remark 
briefly that it tends to ward off vulgar vices, and to generate a 
mild pacific disposition, favourable to the happiness of the 
domestic and social circles, and consequently of the world in 
general. <A person who is under this influence shuns the con- 
tact of the vulgar in all ranks, and of the ignoble. When these 
meet him, he draws back like the sensitive plant from the touch 
of our finger. What is vulgar and ignoble? So asks not he ;— 
his inward sense, as a great author says, prompts, in every case, 
an immediate answer. Every thing he counts vulgar and ignoble 
which degrades the fancy, opposes the design and harmony of 
nature by unfeminine boldness in the one sex, or unmanly sel fish- 
ness in the other. This turn of mind has a tendency to exalt 
and animate a man to generous actions; for recurring to his love 
of intellectual and dramatic spectacles, which is not excluded by 
his poetic intercourse with common things, he says,— 


‘‘ We that have witnessed in the scene 
The ancient heroes and the fall of princes 
‘ With loud applause; being to act ourselves, 
Must do it with undaunted courage.” 


The poetry of life supposes and requires too, that youth, in a 
certain sense and within certain limitations, should be free to 
follow its intent, and able to develop all its natural faculties. 
Some would call this a rejection of discipline; but such freedom 
implies obedience to law, and it is rather to be praised than 
censured. ‘Cum esses junior, cingebas te, et ambulabas ubi 
volebas.” St. John had such freedom in his youth, and our 
Lord and Master did not blame him for having enjoyed it *. 
The person who is susceptible of the poetry of common life is 
unconsciously above attending to himself or thinking about 
himself in any thing; he scarcely knows how he dines, how he 
dresses, but, without complaints or precision, his living is 
natural and poetic. He is apt to imitate the temperance of 
king David, who poured out on the ground, unto the Lord, the 
water which three of his warriors had brought him to drink at 
the peril of their own lives. He is fit to receive the lesson so 
beautifully conveyed in the lines beginning— 


* xxi, 
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“ Life is not measur’d by the time we live; 
*Tis not an even course of threescore years, 
A life of narrow views and paltry fears, 
Gray hairs and wrinkles, and the cares they bring, 
That take from death the terrors or the sting ; 
But ’tis the generous spirit, mounting high 
Above thé world, that native of the sky, 
The noble spirit, that, in dangers brave, 
Calmly looks on, or looks beyond the grave.’’ 


No doubt the poetry of common life does not require men to be 
deeply versed in what is generally called philosophy; but as- 
suredly nature never intended that all her rational children 
should be metaphysicians, or men of science, or theologians, or 
engaged in what is so pompously termed solid studies. It is 
well there should be many of us content to say, with Valore, in 
the Old Story,— 


“T do not, with much labour, strive to be 
The wisest ever in the company ; 
But for a fool our wisdom oft amends, 
As enemies do teach us more than friends.” 


On the other hand, this genial influence induces men to trust 
somewhat to their own aspirations, while rejecting the thraldom 
in which the genius or learning of other men would retain 
them; and this again is one of its excellent effects; for, as a 
great author says, “A man should learn to detect and watch 
that gleam of light which flashes across his mind from within, 
more than the lustre of the firmament of bards and sages. Yet 
he dismisses without notice his thought, because it is his. In 
every work of genius we recognize our own rejected thoughts : 
they come back to us with a certain alienated majesty. Great 
works of art have no more affecting lesson for us than this. 
They teach us to abide by our spontaneous impression with 
good-humoured inflexibity.” 

But, in fine, we should notice the gentle, pacific effects which 
the poetry of common life is calculated to produce ; for this is 
the second general kind of excellence to which we heard it 
could lay claim. 

There can be little doubt, from the beginning, that this in- 
fluence has a tendency, by directing the mind towards gentle 
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and loving themes, to prevent the rise of those ambitious, jealous, 
and selfish thoughts which are, in so many ways, opposed to 
the love of our fellow-creatures; for, in fact, it removes the 
causes which might produce a thousand enmities, both social 
and political. Richter, who used to find inspiration from every 
walk in the open air, used to say, ‘‘ Dost thou bring any poison- 
ous passion into this place where flowers bloom and birds sing? 
Dost thou bear any hatred where nature loves? A sunny day 
made him happy, and the perfumes of a spring morning or 
evening seemed almost to intoxicate him with their incense.” 
May we be permitted to add under these boughs, that the poetry 
of common life is even opposed to war, and to the characters 
that are generated by a career of glorious violence. If the muse 
that Pindar invoked was known, as he says, to ‘implant into 
the heart a love of order averse to war *,’”’ how much more are 
such effects favoured by the poesy of the family, of home, of the 
study of the workshop, of the street, of the city, of the garden, 
and the grove! Ask those persons who possess it under any 
one of these forms, and you will find most gladly would they 
give the blood-stained laurel 


‘‘ For the first violet of the leafless spring, 

. Pluck’d in those quiet fields where they have wander’d ! 
The ramparts they would fill with men and women,— 
With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 

Which they make breezy with affectionate gestures +.” 


“The gentle and merciful spirits of sweet human love delight 
not,” as Shelley says, “in agony and horror ;” their expression 
is, in the words of our popular song, 


‘‘Oh! if I were King of France, or, still better, Pope of Rome, 
I’d have no fighting-men abroad, or weeping maids at home ; 
All the world should be at peace, and kings might show their might ; 
Let those that make the quarrels be the only men to fight.” 


No doubt poesy casts its halo over military life when employed 
for a just and noble object. It admits all that Allworth praises 
when he said, “If e’er my son follow the war, tell him it is a 


* Pyth. v. + Coleridge’s Wallenst. 
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school where all the principles tending to honour are taught, if 
truly followed; but for such as repair thither as a place in 
which they do presume they may with licence practise their 
lusts and riots, they shall never merit the noble name of sol- 
diers. To dare boldly in a fair cause, and for their coun- 
try’s safety, to run upon the cannon’s mouth undaunted ; to 
obey their leaders, and shun mutinies; to bear with patience 
the winter’s cold and summer’s scorching heat, and not to 
faint with hunger when plenty of provisions fails, are the 
essential parts to make up a soldier, not swearing, dice, or 
drinking *.’’ But the poetry of common life has no predilec- 
tion, it must be confessed, for the kind of glory that is often the 
object and the boast of such as turn from it to the theatre of 
wars, 
‘¢ That is no theatre where hope abides; 

The dull thick noise of war alone stirs there; 

Aud Love himself, as if he were arm’d in steel, 

Steps forth, and girds him for the strife of death.” 


Such a scene will dictate then the prayer of Dyer to his muse :— 


“ The tuneful song, O speed away, 
Say every sweet thing love can say: 
Speed the bright beams of wit and sense; 
Speed thy white doves, and draw me hence.” 


The muse of common life cannot smile lovingly upon such 


conquerors as Arbaces, saying so pompously to the captive 
king, 


‘«___. T have no need to brag— 
Far then from me 
Be ostentation. I could tell the world 
How I have laid his kingdom desolate ; 
By this sole arm, propp’d by divinity, 
Stript him out of his glories ; and have sent 
The pride of all his youth to people graves ; 
And made his virgins languish for their loves.’’ 


It cannot affect such characters as Lorenzo in the Bashful 
lover, who says,— 


* A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
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‘*T that have pass’d my youth 
Unscorch’d with wanton fires, my sole delight 
In glittering arms, my conquering sword my mistress ; 
Neighing of barbed horse, the cries and groans 
Of vanquish’d foes suing for life my music: 
And shall I, in the autumn of my age, 
Now, when I wear the livery of time 
Upon my head and beard, suffer myself 
To be transform’d, and, like a puling lover, 
With arms thus folded up, echo Ah me’s ! 
It must not, nay, it shall not be.” 


And who, when presented to a woman, exclaims, 


Would thou hadst shown me 

Some monster, though in a more ugly form 
Than Nile or Afric ever bred ! 

—_— shall I yield thus ? 

And all brave thoughts of victory and triumphs, 
The spoils of nations, the loud applauses, 

And, what’s the crown of all, a glorious name 
Insculp’d on pyramids to posterity, 

Be drench’d in Lethe, and no object take me 
But a weak woman, rich in colour only ? 

To the deserts with this Circe, this Calypso, 
This fair enchantress! let her spells and charms 
Work upon beasts.” 





Those who love the poetry of common life, turn with instinctive 
aversion from such characters, and think it enough to admit the 
justice of a profession for which personally they can feel no 
greater love than Ricardo, in The Picture, shows when saying, 
‘¢ ———— This military art 

I grant to be the noblest of professions ; 

And yet, I thank my stars for’t, I was never 

Inclined to learn it.’’ 


They rather incline towards young men like 


‘¢ Caldoro, for his sweetness of behaviour, 
Staidness, and temperahce, holding the first place 
Among the gallants most observed in Naples *.”’ 


® Massinger, The Guardian. 
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Woman herself, as the poet ludicrously sings, will side at last 
with those on the side of peaceful poetic influences. 


‘Oh, Nelly Gray! oh, Nelly Gray ! 
Is this your love so warm ? 
The love that loves a scarlet coat 
Should be more uniform. 


Said she, ‘I loved a soldier once, 
For he was blithe and brave ; 

But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave! 


Before you had those timber toes 
Your love I did allow, 

But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now.’ ” 


The poetry of common life requiring common things and com- 
mon persons, withdraws men, excepting upon the rare occasions 
above alluded to, from the sound of fifes and trumpets, saying, 


a We must have none here 
But vernal blasts, and gentle winds appear ; 
Such as blow flowers, and through the glad boughs sing 
Many soft welcomes to the lusty spring ; 
These are our music.”’ 





It invites us to places that the Muses love, though to such as 
can be found every where, like this bower. 


oe 





Here be woods as green 

As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 

As where smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 

Face of the curled streams, with flowers as many 

As the young spring gives, and as choice as any ; 
Here be all new delights, cool streams, and wells, 
Arbours o’ergrown with woodbines, caves, and dells : 
Choose where thou wilt.’’ 


Of course, in all ages of the world, there have been voices 
heard to denounce such an influence as being enervating and 
unworthy ; but it would seem as if of late a spirit were abroad 
among the bravest nations to contradict them. A spirit soft and 
yet most manly seems forming the public mind, and promising 
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to take under its protection those who seek to cultivate all the 
influences of peace and gentleness. There seems to be an idea 
becoming every year more general, in spite of the events that 
are actually passing, a thought of which that Crystal Palace 
hard by is the beautiful symbol, that the poetry of peace and 
labour, that is, of common life, may have its unblamed votaries, 
notwithstanding all the worship so long paid by many to the 
memory of Achilles and Alexander. The altars of the god of war 
are overthrown ; those ancient forests that witnessed the savage 
mysteries of Druidism exist no longer; but the lotus and the 
acanthus shall ever flower,—the misletoe-bough will always 
flourish upon the oak, and vervain, that was thought to have 
the property of reconciling enemies, upon the barren knolls. It 
looks like a return to a juster appreciation of what is common ; 
for nothing is more natural, nothing more popular than peace. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AutHovuacn the world is said by the learned to be a scene of 
misery, and though, as Sir Walter Scott said, ‘‘it is one of the 
worst things about this system of ours, that it is a hundred 
times more easy to inflict pain than to create pleasure,’’ which 
some perhaps, as we may judge from their habits, will deem a 
happy consideration, no one of ordinary mind will deny that 
pleasure, however poor it may be, is, after all, a common sort 
of thing; and that, as Pindar says, “bliss that hath been planted 
for mankind by the favour of Providence, will no doubt abide 
most lastingly.’”” ‘* Many persons,” says Richter, * think them- 
selves to be truly God-féaring when they call this world a valley 
of tears; but I believe they would be more so if they called it a 
happy valley. God is more pleased with those who think every 
thing right, than with those who think nothing right. With so 
many thousand joys, is it not black ingratitude to call the world 
a place of sorrow and torment?’’ Even those who in a worldly 
way are worst off do not seem to be left without pleasure. 
Elia looks back with delight to the recreations he enjoyed in 
the days of his poverty, when the resisting power of youth 
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could not be straitened by circumstances. ‘Could those re- 
turn,” he says, “could the good old one-shilling gallery days 
return,—could we be once more struggling up those incon- 
venient staircases, pushed about, and squeezed, and elbowed by 
the poorest rabble of poor gallery scramblers,—could I once 
more hear those anxious shrieks, and the delicious ‘ thank God 
we are safe’ which followed,—when, the topmost stair con- 
quered, let in the first light of the whole cheerful theatre down 
beneath us, I know not the fathom-line that ever touched a 
descent so deep as I would be willing to bury more wealth in 
that Croesus had to purchase it.” But not alone at such places 
have the poor their pleasure; for, as a poet says, 


‘‘ All through life there are way-side inns where man may refresh his 
soul with love. 
Even the lowest may quench his thirst at rivulets fed by springs from 
above.” 


It requires, however, in these times, a certain degree of courage 
to show, with Ben Jonson, “ pleasure reconciled to virtue ;”—to 
affirm that pleasure itself within limits is as good as it is com- ' 
mon; that it is defended by the common sense of all, and by 
the sweetest commendation of nature; and yet nothing short of 
this proposition so horrible to some ears will be maintained in 
the present chapter. 
From this seat of Lovers the fact seems self-evident; but 


‘‘ Not all with equal favour all things see ;”’ 


and they who would support its views have great need of the 
wisdom of their hearers in their interpretation of the meaning 
of this word “ pleasure;” for it is easy to accuse pleasure. 
‘The day would fail me,’’ as an orator says, “if I were to try 
to repeat all that can be said on that head.” About its abuses 
the field of discourse is boundless; but we have nothing to do 
with its abuses in this bower, and so we may expect to hear 
words like those of Cicero, ‘‘Can I unmake myself, cease to be 
man, repudiate the common sense of nature?” or, like those of 
Helen in Festus, 


‘¢ When earth, and heaven, and all 
Things seem so bright and lovely for our sakes, 
VOL. I. R 
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It is a sin not to be happy. 

Is pleasure crime? Forbid it, God of bliss ! 
Who spurn at this world’s pleasures, lie to God, 
And show they are not worthy of the next.” 


‘‘ Wherefore,” says Milton, “did God create passions within 
us, and pleasures round about us; but that these, rightly tem- 
pered, are the very ingredients of virtue.” Sir Thomas More 
represents his Utopians as having for principle that all plea- 
sures which have no injurious consequences ought to be per- 
mitted. They say that pleasures are given to be enjoyed, not 
abused, by man, and in accepting them they believe that they 
are following the voice of nature and the will of God. To 
renounce pleasure altogether,” says the theologian Charron, ‘I 
am so far from asking of my sage that I hold the opinion to be 
not alone fantastical, but also vicious and injurious to nature.” 
‘Some persons who make pretensions to singular sanctity,” he 
continues, ‘profess to despise and trample upon all pleasures. 
Every thing agreeable is branded by them with suspicion ; their 
life is taxed, the very necessities of their nature are taxed ; but 
the iniquity of this opinion is easily discerned, for there is 
nothing finer or more lawful than to act a man’s part well 
and thoroughly. It is a great science to know how to enjoy 
loyally one’s existence according to its true condition. All 
these extravagances, these studied and artificial efforts to escape 
from what is common and natural, arise from folly and pas- 
sion; they are maladies, Man is a soul and a body; and it is 
badly done to dismember this building, to divorce this fraternal 
and natural union, to esteem things vicious because they are 
pleasant, unworthy because they are necessary *.” ‘It was a 
wretched delusion,” says an amiable writer, “ when stoicism 
strove to stiffen humanity into stone; and so, in later days, 
there was like wrong when Puritanism looked black upon 
natural, innocent, healthful cheerfulness, frighting the joyous 
temper of a people with a frown which I believe to this day 
haunts the race both in Britain and in America to an extent 
which is irrational, unchristian, and, of course, injurious ¢.”’ 


* De la Sagesse, ii. 6. + Reed. 
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‘With certain designers one needs not to name, 
All this life is a dark scene of sorrow and shame, 
From our birth to our final adjourning,— 
Yea, this excellent earth, and its glories, alack ! 
What with ravens, palls, cottons, and devils, as black 
As a warehouse for family mourning |” 


It was an appeal from such views, which are of all times, to 
common sense, that should be paramount in all times, when 
Cicero said, ‘If we ourselves, who are impeded by business 
from taking any delight, and who, in that very occupation 
itself, can have many other pleasures, are nevertheless gratified 
and refreshed by games, why should you wonder that the un- 
learned multitude love them*?” ‘ Play,” says the Pére Bou- 
tauld—for it is quite necessary for us to cite such men—“‘is a wise 
institution of nature, and one of the most necessary exercises of 
the life of man f.”” The wisest of men indulged himself in the 
pleasure of hearing musicians and singers,—of building and stu- 
dying,—of agriculture and gardens,—of hunting and keeping 
horses. ‘It is, I believe,” says an amiable author, “not an 
uncommon inclination to disown and to disparage that literature 
which is an agency of pleasant thoughts.” No doubt it is; but 
every thing common is hateful to some. 

The fact is, that many grave men are afraid of whole truths. 
They are for playing the part that they would ascribe to Provi- 
dence, and providing after a way of their own, which proves 
often a very silly way, for the good of mankind. They think it 
dangerous to trust their fellow-creatures with the secrets of the 
universe; but in sooth “deceit maketh no mortal gay,” and 
you can read their error in their countenances. Let us wish 
them God speed; but it is with other views that the world is 
seen from the Lover’s Seat, where humility is ready to accept 
things as it finds them; and later wisdom herself comes for- 
ward to sanction the decrees of this poor chair, admitting that 
it is bad to believe unlawful what is permitted. What is the use 
of telling us, or leaving us to imply that nothing is good but 
seriousness and melancholy? Are we to hear nothing but such 
strains as— 


* Pro Mur. + Les Conseils de la Sagesse. 
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“ Hence, all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly ! 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see’t, 
But only melancholy ; 
Oh, sweetest melancholy ! 


Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fasten’d to the ground, 

A tongue chain’d up, without a sound ! 
Fountain heads and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves ! 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly housed, save bats and owls! 

A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 

These are the sounds we feed upon ; 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley : 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy.”’ 


That this is beautifully expressed we do not deny; but that it 
conveys a true idea of the intentions of our Creator, no one in a 
sound state of mind and body can believe for an instant. Why 
‘the sun itself insists on gladness;” so does often the human 
countenance. Indeed, we have only to look at many faces to 
read the design of nature in this respect, so as to render all dis- 
pute upon the point ridiculous. “ Alice,” says some one, “ must 
look joyous—nature was alone responsible for the fact.’’ 


‘¢ Thou canst not see a shade in life; 

With sunward instinct thou dost rise, 

And, leaving clouds below at strife, 
Gazest undazzled at the ‘skies. 

How many natures are, like thine, 
So innocently wild and free ; 

Whose sad thoughts, even, leap and shine, 
Like sunny wavelets in the sea, 

Making us mindless of the brine 
In gazing on the brilliancy * !” 


* Lowell. 
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And see what comes of putting an extinguisher on all such 
brightness. A family of sedate wisdom without such natures to 
light it up, would run, as Aristotle says, into stupidity and dul- 
ness, as in the instances of the descendants of Cimon, Pericles, 
and Socrates. Besides, there is, we maintain, goodness often in 
the consequences of pleasure. The impressions of a ball-room, 
for instance, to take even an extreme case, can make you a 
better person,—ay! and a better Christian too. You notice a 
young couple dancing among others, with careless hat and 
bonnet, in some popular rooms, and the image of their graceful 
steps and arch merriment remains stamped on your mind ever 
afterwards, associated not alone with the pleasure you feel from 
harmony of motion and harmony of sound, but also with the 
most sincere and religious wishes for the happiness of that poor 
human pair that caught your attention by reason of those laws 
of affinity which defy our understanding. You follow them, in 
imagination, home,—see them in your mind’s eye on the artist’s 
scaffold, or in the shop of the tradesman; you think of future 
years, when they may be bowed down with sorrows and cala- 
mity. If you have a human heart, you hope from its centre 
that they may one day recover all again, obtain a thousand 
times more besides, and live thenceforth floating in felicity and 
love for the eternal years. Are you not the better, morally and 
religiously, for having such wishes? I don’t think we should 
have to wait long for an answer at the Lover’s Seat. 

“The taste for pleasure,” says a great author, “like every 
passion, has its reason in the wants of humanity. Suppress the 
passions, you have no more excess; but you have no more 
spring to produce movement. He who made man has not 
trusted the care of his work to virtue alone, to self-devotion, and 
a sublime charity: he has willed that the duration and de- 
velopment of the human race and of society should be placed 
on a more simple and sure foundation ; and that is why he has 
given to man the care of himself—the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, the taste for pleasure and happiness, the passions which 
animate life, hope and fear, love and interest, powerful, perma- 
nent, and universal spring, which impels us unceasingly to 
ameliorate our condition upon earth.” 

‘¢ Remove all such and what’s the use of earth ? 
’Tis they create the appetite of life, 
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Give zest and relish to the lot of millions. 
And take the taste for them away—what’s left ? 
A dry, ungainly skeleton of soul *.”’ 


During the long course of Christian ages, the people, trained by 
minds imbued with the spirit of the Bible, themselves conversant 
with its scenes, and drawing their philosophy not from parts, 
but from the whole of it, seem never to have contemplated the 
exclusion of pleasure as entering into the religion that was 
designed for the vast majority of Christians. From the Old 
Testament, in fact, with all its solemn commemoration of 
inspired messengers, it seemed to them pretty clear that the 
idea of such austerity as would interfere among men of ordinary 
vocation with the common pleasures of human life never occurred 
to the sacred writers either as historians, legislators, or prophets, 
who, while sanctioning what is extraordinary and designed for a 
few, are content with forbidding to the multitude, as in Ezekiel ¢, 
what the common sense of the whole world in modern times 
would recognize as wrong or criminal; and the Christian reve- 
lation, notwithstanding its various adaptations to meet the diffi- 
culties of its first introduction, and its provision for a succession 
of heavenly commissioned teachers till the end of the world, was 
interpreted by them in conformity with the same large views 
respecting the obligations of common men in a normal state of 
society ; so that, as understanding a general obligation imposed 
on ordinary human beings, all extravagance or excess of severity 
had to be sought for in the ancient Pagan, or in the still prevail- 
ing Eastern superstitions. In point of fact we do not find that 
in countries where people appear to think the most about the 
other world, they are left unprovided with common pleasures 
for the present life. The music and the dance, the excursions, 
and the merry meetings go on there quite as well, to say the 
least of it, and that too not as an antagonistic element, but as a 
natural, necessary, and harmonious development of life in its 
best and most authorized form. 

This grave prelude to a light subject seemed called for in con- 
sequence of the doctrines or misgivings sometimes taught or 
breathed around us, which, for the most part, arose in later 
times, and to which it is enough to allude thus in passing, as to 
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an unhealthy state of mind which even grave and learned men 
say ought to be looked after, substituting for it a more just and 
moderate view of life, both in accordance with what reason 
demands and with the spirit and manners of Christian antiquity, 
which seems by no means to have resembled in this respect the 
pictures that are often drawn to represent them by rigid hands, 
influenced by a severity that appears modern so far as it would 
impose itself on the common mass of mankind, for whom it 
would be unsuitable, injurious, and impossible. Pleasure, how- 
ever, as viewed from the Lover’s Seat, makes no unreasonable 
demands. No where perhaps are obligations of the highest 
order more intuitively and deeply understood, more instinctively 
felt, or acknowledged with greater boldness and candour. Some 
things, places, persons are known there “ que non, ut delectemur 
solum, legere et spectare debemus,”’ we shall hear whispered in 
the vernacular “‘sed ut cavere etiam et effugere discamus.”’ The 
mind, the heart itself, is not left here at the mercy of any Epi- 
curean literature, ‘‘ captus uno verbo voluptatis.’’ This summer 
bower only hears what no wise man methinks will contradict, 
that “every thing has its turn in this checkered scene of ours, 
unless we prevent it from taking its turn by over-rigid conditions, 
or drive men to despair or callous effrontery by erecting a 
standard of perfection to which no one can conform in reality *.” 
It only hears applauded things of which impunity may be 
expected not alone from judgment, but even from speech. 


‘ ————-——- Nature has been bountiful 
To provide pleasures, and shall we be niggards 
At plenteous boards? He’s a discourteous guest 
That will observe a diet at a feast.”’ 


These common views we must endeavour here to defend and 
illustrate ; for in such a spot it is difficult not to admit their 
justice; and in fact who can any where, without abdicating his 
reason and his heart, think them wrong? 


a For when nature plac’d us here, 


Here in a paradise, where such pleasing prospects, 
So many ravishing colours entice the eye, 
Was it to have us wink ?” 


* Hazlitt. 
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Do solemn people suppose that by denouncing and forbidding 
pleasure they preserve innocence? Hear what a contemporary 
says: “Teach a child there is harm in every thing, however 
innocent, and so soon as it discovers the cheat, it won't see sin 
in any thing. That’s the reason austere men’s sons seldom turn 
out well, and their daughters are married through a window. 
Innocence is the sweetest thing in the world, and there is more 
of it than folks generally imagine. If you want some to trans- 
plant, don’t seek it in the inclosures of cant (for it has only 
counterfeit ones), but go to the gardens of truth and sense. 
Coerced innocence is like an imprisoned Jark—open the door 
and it’s off for ever. The bird that roams through the sky and 
the groves unrestrained knows how to dodge the hawk and 
protect itself; but the caged one, the moment it leaves its bars 
and bolts behind, is pounced upon by the fowler or the vulture.”’ 

Of course were these pages to fall into the hands of those to 
whom the whole subject of this book is distasteful, we should 
come off poorly; but we need not proceed on such an hypo- 
thesis. We need only pity from a distance, under these sweet 
boughs, the pupils of such teachers, to whom each summer 
passes as a frown, and repeat what Tecnicus, in the ‘‘ Broken 
Heart,” says to one of them: 


s Ah! Orgilus, 
Neglects in young men of delights and life 
Run often to extremities; they care not 
For harms to others, who contgnn their own.” 





‘‘The end of social corruption,” says a great author, ‘is to 
destroy all sensibility to pleasure; and, therefore, it is corrup- 
tion. It begins at the imagination and the intellect as at the 
core, and distributes itself thence as a paralyzing venom through 
the affections into the very appetites, until all become a torpid 
mass, in which hardly sense survives.” 

But what is pleasure? I suppose when it is a. question of 
definition we are bound to address ourselves to the learned. 
Well then, Aristotle, whose name is familiar to most of us, sup- 
poses all pleasure to consist in an escape from the empire of 
necessity, as if verifying the lines,— 


‘‘ Thither as I would go, I can go late; 
Thither as I would not go, I*know not the gate.” 
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“Compulsion,” he says, ‘is contrary to nature; and what is not 
compulsory is therefore- pleasant. Relaxation of mind, leisure, 
listlessness, amusements, and intervals of rest, rank in the class 
of things pleasant; for none of these has any thing to do with 
necessity. To vary is also pleasant; for change is an approach 
to what is natural; for sameness produces an excess of a stated 
habit; whence it has been said, ‘in every thing change is plea- 
sant *.’”’ 

Pleasure, as a common thing, may be viewed and classified 
variously. Perhaps we cannot do better than adopt a twofold, 
popular, and very obvious division, and listen for a while to 
what may be said respecting the pleasures of a country life and 
those of the town; in regard to the latter, saying with Ben 
Jonson, 


‘‘Our scene is London, ’cause we would make known 
No country’s mirth is better than our own.” 


That the country has pleasures for all classes no one who 
has ever lived in it in very early life can deny. That beauty 
and majesty of nature exercise a great charm upon minds. To 
the eye of childhood every common hill and wood, pond and 
rivulet, presents an image of that loveliness which travellers 
ascribe to the Sandwich islands—those pacific islands. ‘“‘ ‘The 
flowing outlines of their surface,’’ we are told, “the mountains 
that seem crowned with crystal towers, the fresh and brilliant 
vegetation, the cascades leaping from marvellous heights, the 
rose and geranium thickets, the sweet wildness of the scenery 
and the perpetual fragrance of the air never fail to inspire 
emotions of pleasure in the mind of a stranger, whether he be 
military or naval, commercial or scientific.” The country child 
finds all this at its door in England; and in after life the young 
man or woman will recur with such pleasure to its memory that 
tears will trickle down when some one sings in city halls,— 


‘“‘ They wiled me from my greenwood home, they won me from the 
tent, : 
"And slightingly they spake of scenes where my young days were 
spent ; 
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They little knew what ties of love had bound me in their spell, 

The greenwood was my happiest. home, and there I long’d to dwell. 

’Twas kindly meant, and kindly hearts were theirs who bade me 
roam 

From nature and her forests free to share the city’s home. 

O do not chide the gipsy girl, O call me not unkind, 

I ne’er shall meet so dear a friend as her I leave behind ; 

Yet I must to the greenwood go, my heart has long been there, 

And nothing but the greenwood now can save me from despair.” 


There is no want of persons of mature age who have the same 
taste, and prefer to all modes of counting time, that which 
reckons from the rising of the lark to the lodging of the lamb. 
Many a poet loves to hear that account of himself given by a 
traveller : 


‘‘To Thessaly I came; and living private, 
Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than the old inmates of my love, my thoughts, 
I day by day frequented silent groves 
And solitary walks.”’ 


In fine, even the citizen’s daughter will sometimes prefer the 
pleasures sighed for by her described in the old play of ‘“ East- 
ward Hoe!” who sets off with such glee for her imagined 
castle in the country, who would make a mouth at the city as 
she rode through it, and stop her ears at Bow-bell. ‘‘ Sweet 
knight,” she cries, ‘‘as soon as ever we are married take me to 
thy mercy, out of this miserable city. Presently carry me out 
of the scent of Newcastle coal and the hearing of Bow-bell, I 
beseech thee; down with me for God’s sake.” She seems to 
repeat the invitation, “ veni egrediamur in agrum, commoremur 
in villis ;” or, as Sir Walter Scott pleasantly expresses it,— 


‘‘ So good-bye, Mrs. Brown, 
I am going out of town, 
Over dale, over down, 
Where bugs bite not, 
Where lodgers fight not, 
But all is fresh and clear and gay 
And merry lambkins sport and play, 
And they toss with rakes uncommonly short hay.” 
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But as “non cuivis hominum contingit”’ to describe rural 
pleasures merely as such, however keenly felt or poetically 
imagined, I shall think it no misfortune to be made to water my 
horse at Highgate, as the old saying is, and so proceed at once 
to speak of those usual enjoyments afforded by a life in town, 
which at least have the advantage of being more commonly 
understood, even more easily obtained by common persons, 
of being, perhaps, also more generally intelligible, and what 
will seem stranger still, perhaps, quite as Wordsworthian as 
those of the lakes; for there are men, like Hazlitt, as fond of 
the country as ever that poet was, who can manage, as he says, 
to please themselves in the very thick of cities, and even find 
there as much reason to do justice to Providence, as he does in 
the haunts of sportsmen, and anglers, and all-devouring insects. 
It was a remark of Lord Denman, addressing young men of 
London, that Shakspeare composed his immortal works chiefly 
in the metropolis, that it was there Milton wrote his ‘* Paradise 
Lost’ and Bacon his “ Novum Organum,”’ that the same city 
was the chosen scene of Newton’s labours, and that almost all 
the literary trophies which dignify our country have been earned 
in London. Nor is this strange, for wander as you will in 
cities, 


‘¢’ Man crowns the scene, a world of wonders new, 
A moral world, that well demands our view.” 


Writing to Lady Davy, Sydney Smith says, in his playful style, 
‘‘T am astonished that a woman of your sense should yield to 
such an imposture as the Augsburg Alps; surely you have 
found out, by this time, that God has made nothing so curious 
as human creatures. Deucalion and Pyrrha acted with more 
wisdom than Sir Humphrey and you; for being in the Augsburg 
Alps, and meeting with a number of specimens, they tossed 
them over their heads and turned them into men and women. 
You, on the contrary, are flinging away your animated beings 
for quartz and felspar.”’ 

The city life, in the first place, makes more provision against 
a danger to which pleasure is exposed, when man is left solitary, 
face to face, as it were, with ®he material world. Hear what 
even a poet himself says— 
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‘¢ Alone, alone! How drear it is 
Always to be alone ! 
In such a depth of wilderness 
The only thinking one ! 


The waters in their path rejoice, 
The trees together sleep— 
But I have not one silver voice 
Upon my ear to creep ! 
I thought that I should love my hound— 
Hear my resounding gun, 
"Till I forgot the thrilling sound 
Of voices, one by one. 


I thought that in the leafy hush 
Of nature they would die ; 
But as the hinder’d waters rush 

Resisted feelings fly. 

I’m weary of my lonely hut, 
And of its blasted tree ; 
The very lake is like my lot, 
So silent constantly *.” 


No one, perhaps, ever expressed a greater love for the solitude 
of the country than Sir Walter Scott; but after his visit to 
London and Paris, we find this entry in his diary,—‘‘ The suc- 
cession of new people and unusual incidents has had a favour- 
able effect on my mind. My thoughts have, for some time, 
flowed in another and pleasanter channel, than through the 
melancholy course into which my solitary state had long driven 
them. For this relief, as Marcellus says, in Hamlet, ‘much 
thanks.’ I have gained in health and spirits, in a new stock of 
ideas, new combinations, and new views. I sometimes think 
I should not break my heart, where I to be in that magic moun- 
tain where food was supplied by ministering genii, and plenty of 
books were accessible without the least interruption of human 
society ; but this is thinking like a fool. It is not good for man 
to be alone.” We see, in fact, that man is sociable from his 
birth ; he likes company; he cries when he is left alone. He 
loves his mother, his nurse, and then his playfellow. In 
this respect age does not change his nature. He, therefore, 
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loves the capital, and, without being able to say, like Cicero, 
that he has preserved it, he says with him, ‘*O that it may be 
allowed me to enjoy the sight of it with a tranquil and quiet 
mind! that is all I ask.” In truth, man, weak and powerless 
when alone, ‘ feels,” as a great author observes, ‘“ profoundly 
the need that he has of his fellow-creatures, to develop his 
faculties, to embellish, and even to preserve his life. Without 
reflection, without agreement, he calls for the arms, the expe- 
rience, the love of those whom he sees made like himself. ‘The 
instinct of socicty is in the first cry of the infant, seeking the 
maternal succour before it knows that it has a mother, and in the 
zeal of the mother to respond to its cries. It is in the senti- 
ments implanted in us by nature, drawing us towards others, 
pity, sympathy, benevolence. It is in the attraction of the 
sexes, in their union, in the loves of parents for their offspring, 
and in the relations of all kinds that these first bonds engender. 
If Providence has attached so much sadness to solitude, and 
such a charm to society, it is that society is necessary for the 
preservation of man, for his happiness, and for his moral and 
intellectual development.” 


‘“‘ Tis the high tide that heaves the stranded ship; 
And every individual’s spirit waxes 
In the great stream of multitude *.” 


Hence the poet, alluding to death, says, 
‘‘ To leave life’s pleasant city, as we must.” 


The solitude in which John Paul Richter was educated was 
lamented by himself bitterly, for he was for embracing every 
man with love, every person seeming to him worthy of love; it 
was the fountain of that deep, continued, unappeased longing 
for fellowship that runs through his life. ‘‘ Among the plea- 
sures invented by nature,’ says the Pére Boutauld, “to console 
our mortal life, one of the sweetest is that of social entertain- 
ment.”’ In fact, as another author says, ‘* Society is as needful 
to us as air or food. A child doomed to utter loneliness, 
growing up without sight or sound of human beings, would 
not put forth equal powers with many brutes; and a man never 
brought into contact with minds superior to his own, will pro- 
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bably run one and the same dull round of thought and action 
to the end of life*.” ‘He that converseth not with men,” 
says the proverb, “ knoweth nothing.” Life protracted long in 
the country makes one unpregnant and dull to all proceedings. 
Persons subjected to it grow insipid, and unfit for any company 
but that of hunters or graziers. Nature seems to symbolize 
the effect of the two lives in the white and blue violet, for they 
are said to be the same flower. The blue is white until trans- 
planted in a richer soil, when it assumes colour and fragrance. 
Hazlitt says, ‘‘I do not think there is any thing in England 
deserving the name of society to be found out of London.” 
Gray excused his neglect of a correspondent by the nothingness 
of his own existence, in a country town where no events grew ; 
and Dyer, writing to a London friend, said, ‘‘We in the 
country, who see nothing but earth and sky, who hear nothing 
but the inarticulate voices of beasts and birds, cannot correspond 
with you in town upon an equal footing; we can furnish only 
trifles in exchange.’”’ When a man, by love for one, has been 
once let into the sweet communion of the great human family, 
made up of all, he sometimes wonders at the delusion of his 
former life in having spent many, and perhaps his best years 
out of it. 


‘Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 
Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was his home ; 
The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam 
Were unto him companionship.” 


Wandering thus, with the secret wish, perhaps, to raise himself 
above his acquaintances “ de tout la hauteur des Alpes,” at all 
events, to search for new and extraordinary things, to climb 
eternal snows and savage rocks, utterly forgetful or ignorant re- 
specting all the warm hearts and delicious natures that had 
been playing their social parts all the while within cities, in the 
drama of life, from which, excepting as an eccentric exception 
to the human character, he was self excluded, what did he, 
but banish himself from the delights which are most suitable 
and beneficial to his nature? When awakened from this fren- 
zied dream, the change which comes over him is great; for now 
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even a landscape or a scene representing solitudes in a theatre 
almost pains him with a sense of loneliness, by recalling to him 
the desertion in which he spent his youth, amerced of that calm, 
peaceful, and delicious intercourse with his fellow-creatures for 
which he has learned to feel that he was intended by his Maker; 
since, after all, it is hard to believe that man was designed to 
make a companion of some tree, or rock, or mountain flower, 
to listen only to the fall of avalanches or the bleating of sheep, 
to know nothing of his fellow-countrymen, and almost to be 
ignorant of his native idiom, forgetting that popular language 
and turn of thought which can only be retained by daily com- 
munication with the people, and for which assuredly a most un- 
satisfactory substitute is furnished by the style of books and the 
whimsied individuals whom he used to meet wandering far from 
home, restless and unhappy like himself. His reply to those 
who would repeat the experiment, might be expressed in the 
line of Juvenal— 


‘‘ J demens et saevas curre per Alpes.” 


But generally, and without leaving England, in the country 
men are apt, if they do not sink into mere farmers and hunting 
squires, to become subjective mopers; in town, they are more 
likely to grow up objective, cheerful, and healthy-minded men. 
Some pretend it is best to be not like other men in regard to 
the need of social intercourse. Each of these would be a soli- 
tude even to himself; he the sole spirit sole. An argument 
does not depend upon the character of those engaged in it; 
but one cannot forget that the superior wisdom and innocence 
of rural retreat has been advocated by very detestable sophists. 
A man cold-blooded and treacherous in his youth, false in the 
relations of his mature life, misanthropical in his old age, has 
left this sentence— C'est 4 la campagne qu’on apprend a aimer 
et servir l’humanité; on n’apprend qu’d la mépriser dans les 
villes.”” His experience and opinion, at all events, add no 
great weight to the balance in favour of the former of these two 
schools. What a different view of town life was taken by the 
gentle, unaffected, and devout poet Dyer, who, when spoken to 
about swallows, replied, ‘Ah! the swallows. Happy those 
who fly about Soho!” ‘The spring,” he writes to a friend, 
‘¢ will probably find me in town, where I shall see what I love— 
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much like and covet, two or three cheerful countenances, easy 
simplicity, and soft humanity; and if a sweet female voice 
should come in, J am still able to hear the murmur of music, 
“which I excessively love.” Those who talk so much of the 
calm and happy peace of rural life should be told that rusticity 
and solitude give force to the passions, instead of moderating 
them: therefore the poet, prescribing remedies for passion, 
says, 
‘¢ Fly lonely walks and uncouth places sad ; 

They are the nurse of thoughts that make men mad, 

Frequent not woceds and groves, nor sit and muse 

With arms across, as foolish lovers use ; 

Admit all companies, and when there’s none, 

Then walk thou forth thyself and seek out one.”’ 


But I have always believed, some one replies, in the in- 
nocence of country life, in which are no cupidities, as 
Cicero says. Ay, but ‘‘there’s craft in the clouted shoe, 
captain,” as Martino observes. And another, elsewhere, says, 
‘J have known poor Hob, in the country, that has worn hob- 
nails on’s shoes, have as much villainy in his head as he that 
wears gold buttons in his cap.”” What think you of the red- 
faced, quarrelsome, frowzy peasants’ sons, fresh from the pri- 
vileged school, who can only grin like idiots, and shout the 
nicknames current with some sect after an inoffensive stranger, 
if they have seen him going out of some chapel that their 
master has taught them to regard as the seat of Antichrist. 
Charming incident of rural pleasures to be liable ‘“ monstrari 
digito’’ in this agreeable way! The capital is not favourable 
to the growth of this kind of bigotry and intolerance. 

Life in cities, with the occupations and pleasures that it 
involves, is generally, under most circumstances, conducive to 
a love of peace; the country is the nursery of soldiers. Now, 
as the object of a just war is peace, unless we adopt the views_ 
of barbarians, the former life must be allowed to have pre-emi- 
nence in dignity, as well as in enjoyment. Both lives are, no 
doubt, excellent, since, as Cicero says, the peaceful leisure which 
humanity desires cannot be permanent where dignity is for- 
feited by an incapacity for defending it from aggression; but 
as means ought always to be subordinate to ends, it seems 
but the right. order to class the town above the rustic life, whe- 
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ther pastoral or agricultural. At least, it seems natural that it 
should be preferred by those who esteem the end rather than 
the means, who love art, commerce, learning, the productions 
of genius, and all the pacific influences that exalt and refine 
a people. 

But then the vice of cities! Yes, and the virtues, too. Be- 
sides is not the former sometimes a little exaggerated ? 

The concentration of crowds in cities is condemned without 
a hearing by some, as if human nature was so detestable, that 
to spoil it completely it is sufficient to bring people together; 
so our philanthropists labour to isolate men, to wall them off, if 
they can, within dwellings far separated from each other, to 
starve out, as it were, the vices which they ascribe to contact 
with others. But hear what says the poet of the country : 


‘“ Here, wand’ring long, amid these frowning fields, 
I sought the simple life that nature yields : 
Rapine, and wrong, and fear usurp’d her place, 
And a bold, artful, surly, savage race.’’ 


Moreover, in country places, the common people are spiteful 
and ill-natured to each other, and merciless to such of their 
acquaintances as have been to the capital, and brought back 
from it any thing that savours of more refinement than what 
they are accustomed to. They become, for a parasol, or a 
pair of gloves, or for a better accent, slanderers of the innocent. 
“She hath been at London, to call a strea a straw, and a waw 
a wall,” say the rustics, in scorn of those who, having been at 
London, speak not their own country dialect. 


‘“‘ Here, too, disguise, the city’s vice, is seen, 
And slander steals along and taints the green : 
At her approach domestic peace is gone ; 
Domestic broils at her approach come on. 
First, whispering gossips were in parties seen, 
Then louder scandal walk’d the village green.” 


“It is only in petty provincial towns,” says Hazlitt, ‘‘ that you 

meet with persons who pride themselves on being satirical. In 

every country place in England, there are one or two persons 

of this description, who keep the whole neighbourhood in terror. 

Manners are not so much generated in men by difference of 
VOL. I. 8 
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birth and race, as by those things which are supplied by the 
nature of the place and by the custom of life connected with it. 
In the upper ranks, the country life ‘breeds a disdain of the 
‘¢ London cockney,’ as when Hugh Bigot fortified his castle of 
Bungay, in Suffolk, and then, vaunting it as impregnable, gave 
out this rhyme, in scorn of Henry II., then quietly possessed of 
London :— 


' “Were I in my castle of Bungay, 
Upon the river of Waveney, 
I would ne care for the king of Cockney.” 


The country life still favours the spirit of the medizval feu- 
dalism, which from isolated castles disdains the popular in- 
fluence of cities. The race is not wholly extinct of petty 
despots, who hate the city for the reason that the toe, not of 
the peasant, but of the shop-boy, comes so near the heel of the 
courtier, he galls his kibe. Give a man an isolated country 
mansion, with a park and pleasure grounds all reserved for 
himself with his family, and at the end of a week—yes, I do 
not ask more time for the experiment—he will look differently 
at common people that he meets in the street, when he returns 
to it. His feelings will not be the same towards them. He is 
not one of them; no, not he; he is one to be looked at; the 
short and the long of it is, he is prouder than he was—less 
human. Besides, as a great author remarks, “the street 
is full of humiliations to the proud. The chagrins which 
the bad heart gives off as bubbles, take form as ladies and 
gentlemen in the street, waiters or bar-keepers in hotels, and 
threaten or insult whatever is threatenable and insultable in us.”’ 
“Solitude,” he says elsewhere, ‘ would ripen a plentiful crop of 
despots. The recluse thinks of men as having his manner. 
But when he comes to town, or a public assembly, he sees that 
men have very different manners from his own, and in their 
way admirable. Alone, he thinks himself the fellow of the 
great. But he goes into a mob, into a banking-house, into 
a mechanic’s shop, into a mill, into a laboratory, into a ship, 
into a camp, and in each new place he is no better than an 
idiot ; other talents take place and rule the hour.” In general, 
as Marine says, in “ The Noble Gentleman,” the city teaches 
men better than a country life, 
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‘‘ Learns them a manly boldness, gives their tongues 
Sweetness of language, makes them apt to please, 
Files off all rudeness and uncivil ’haviour, 

Shows them as neat in carriage as in clothes.” 


The very commonest are more gentle and civil than their equals 
in the country, if you will believe the apprentice Quicksilver’s 
account of his friends, speaking of them as being ‘as good, as 
proper lads as any are in London, fellows of good phrase, per- 
fect language, passingly behaved gallants, that wear socks and 
clean linen.’’ ‘At the present day,” as one writer observes, 
“the want of civility, even among the very lowest rank of 
industrials in London, is not merely a rarity, but an actual 
phenomenon.” 

But then some would insist upon the purer pleasurers of a 
country life. What these are we have already admitted; but if 
they want more, I believe we had best leave it to poets to 
satisfy them. It is not, in general, those living in the country, 
as rigid as they are rustic, that enjoy what you suppose belongs 
to it. They will reply to your ecstatic descriptions of the 
things near them, “ quid ad farinas?”’ or, like Chilax, in ‘‘ The 
Mad Lover,”’ 


‘“‘ Elysium, the blessed fields! I know no fields 
Blessed but those I have gained by.” 


As for those who till them, Crabbe is no suspected witness, 
though he says, 


‘JT grant, indeed, that fields and flocks have charms 
For him that gazes or for him that farms ; 
But, when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 
The poor, laborious natives of the place, 
Then shall I dare their real ills to hide; 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride? 
Ye gentle souls, who dream of rural ease, 
Whom the smooth stream and smoother sonnet please, 
Go! if the peaceful cot your praises share, 
Go look within, and ask if peace be there.” 


‘‘ Man, born for society,” as a great author says, “‘ often cheats 

himself with the dream that he can live better, more joyfully, 

in seclusion. In the excitable days of youth, we imagine that 
s 2 
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solitude is the great refuge against ourselves, the remedy for the 
- wounds we receive in the contests of life. It is a grave error. 
The experience of life teaches us that neither the enjoyments 
of literature nor art can fill the abyss of the soul.” Johnson 
must be admitted to have had some internal resources derived 
from a love of literature, and we all know that he would not 
have exchanged the Strand for the Vale of Tempe or the gardens 
of the Hesperides. But you, a learned man, must be allowed 
to differ from the old doctor, in this respect. Did not Cicero 
write to his friend, saying, ‘‘Unam tecum apricationem in 
Lucretino tuo sole malim quam ista omnia regna?’’ Well, 
then, since there is nothing like experience, let us again see 
what it will teach us. So when you say, with Leon in the 
comedy, 


‘“ Come, we'll away unto our country house, 
And there we'll learn to live contentedly ; 
This place is full of charge, and full of hurry ; 
No part of sweetness dwells about these cities.” 


We will answer, like Margarita: 


“‘ Whither you will, I wait upon your pleasure ; 
Live in a hollow tree, sir, I’ll live with you.” 


Mayhew heard ascribed a curious feeling about the country to 
town lads. ‘A London boy,”’ said his informant, “ hates being 
by himself in a lone country part. He’s afraid of being burked; 
he is, indeed.” Without participating in this fear, there is, it 
must be confessed, at least for a great part of the year, in the 
country, with all advantages to boot, with all its exclusive dis- 
tinctions and privations, enough to make many persons sigh for 
the common things that they have left in the capital, and, if 
they know Latin, to recite Ovid’s lines,— 


‘‘O quater, et quoties non est numerare beatum 
Non interdicta cui licet urbe frui.’”’ 


If they are of Lamira’s opinion, who says, 


- For my part, 
I hold society and honest mirth 
The greatest blessing of a civil life.’’ 


They will hardly find an adequate substitute in parks and plea- 
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sure grounds, sheep and furze. To hear their eulogies of the 
country, a scholar-boy might be reminded of the lines of 
Ovid,— 
‘‘ Quid melius Roma? Scythico quid littore pejus? 
Huc tamen ex¢illa barbarus urbe fugit.” 

Nevertheless, they cannot make all persons so much of their 
opinion as to prefer, for a long time, the monotony and deser- 
tion of the fields or shores to the bustle and vitality of a metro- 
polis. Do you suppose, many will say, that I am content with 
solitary comforts, and can find pleasure in such privileges as a 
large property in the country conveys, when I am to have 
nothing in common with others but the weather, and that I can 
consent to pass my best years so? Alas! I had rather be set 
quick in the earth, and bowled to death with turnips. In 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of “ A King and No King,” two 
citizen’s wives are introduced, speaking as follows. ‘Lord, 
how fine the fields be! What sweet living ’tis in the country !”’ 
** Ay, poor souls,” replies her companion. ‘God help ’em; 
they live as contentedly as one of us. My husband’s cousin 
would have had me gone into the country last year. Wert thou 
ever there?”” “ Ay, poor souls, I was amongst ’em once.” 
‘And what kind of creatures are they, for love of God?” 
‘¢ Very good people, God help ’em. But ’tis no place for us.” 
“Why, pr’ythee?”” “Why, you can have nothing there; 
there’s nobody cries brooms. No, nor milk. They are fain to 
milk themselves i’ the country.” ‘Good Lord!” But you 
will have variety. Wedo not say your end must be to stand 
in a corn-field and fright away the crows for bread and cheese, 
as Hilario, in “The Picture,’”’ describes the fate seemingly re- 
served for himself. You shall visit the sea-coast, and consort 
with those who repair to it for health— 


Oddacca whila ravra rt avOpwTwy Kaxa*. 
Perhaps you will reply, “ Scare me not with your Greek.”’ 


‘“‘ Marry, out upon ’em! Whom shall we see there? 
Sea-gulls, and porpoises, and water-rats, 
And crabs, and mews, and dog-fish ; goodly gear 
For a young person’s dealings.” 





* Iph. T. 1160. 
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Learned persons tell us that the old Greek appreciation of the 
barbarous character belonging to sea-ports, notwithstanding the 
beauty of their shores, seem to have had an echo in our own 
literature. Thus Shakspeare’s Orlando says, 


‘‘___. The thorny point 
Of bare distress hath ta’en from me the show 
Of smooth civility: yet am I inland bred, 
And know some nurture.’’ 


And Rosalind, when her accent is praised for its sweetness, says, 
“ An old religious uncle of mine taught me to speak, who was in 
his youth an inland man; one that knew courtship.”’ The old 
proverb is not very complimentary to some, at least, of our sea- 
side places; for it says, 
‘¢ Dover, Deal, and Harwich, 
The devil gave his daughter in marriage.”’ 


“JT love town or country,”’ says Charles Lamb, “ but this detes- 
table Cinque Port is neither. I hate these scrubbed shoots, 
thrusting out their starved foliage from between the horrid 
fissures of dusty, innutritious rocks, which the amateur calls 
‘verdure to the edge of the sea.’ I require woods—not stunted 
coppices. I cry out for the water-brooks, and pant for fresh 
streams and inland murmurs. I cannot stand all. day on the 
naked beach, watching the capricious hues of the sea, shifting 
like the colours of a dying mullet. Look at the visitants from 
town—a day or two they go wandering on the shingles, picking 
up cockle-shells, and thinking them great things; but in a poor 
week imagination slackens: they begin to discover that cockles 
produce no pearls—and then—O then !—if I could interpret for 
the pretty creatures (I know they have not the courage to con- 
fess it themselves), how gladly would they exchange their sea- 
side rambles for a Sunday walk on the greensward of their ac- 
customed Twickenham meadows.” Then, he adds, “the salt 
foam seems to nourish a spleen. I am not half so good-natured 
as by the milder waters of my natural river. I would exchange 
these sea-gulls for swans, and scud a swallow for ever about the 
banks of Thamesis.” To every letter of this passage many will 
subscribe, and perhaps esteem themselves more for doing so. 
Truly, for one, I am of Crabbe’s opinion,— 
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‘‘. Hapless they 
Who still remain to hear the ocean roar, 
Whose greedy waves devour the lessening shore.’’ 


There are persons, like Erasmus, to whom “ the array of bellow- 
ing winds”’ is a source of great physical suffering. And then, 
for a humanist, what is there in the view of the ocean? The 
ancients expressly contrasted the sea with men, saying, “ Nec 
apud homines nec in mari.” Gaze on the sea, indeed, where 
there is no one that loves me! As the sirens sing, 


‘‘ The sea is lonely, the sea is dreary, 
The sea is restless and uneasy ; 
Thou seekest quiet, thou art weary.” 


Methinks the heart will turn to the scenes of human life—to the 
gardens and the green moss, to be at rest among the flowers. 
Is it not better to be there, than to see nothing in the dreary 
night but the blood-red moon rise from the sea, or in the day’s 
loneliness to espy some distant solitary sail? Well, enough of 
the marine variety. You return to the beautiful scenery of the 
country parts. But then you will still be depending for all ex- 
ternal enjoyments on atmospheric influences, and your thoughts 
and conversation will chiefly turn on the weather, at least in 
years when the general voice complains that 


‘« —~- The spring, the summer, 
The chilling autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries; and the ’mazed world, 
By their increase, now knows not which is which.”’ 


But there you are; and so when the skies look grimly you must 
abide the change of time, quake in the present winter's state, 
and wish that warmer days would come. Then you will under- 
stand what makes Mamillius say, ‘a sad tale’s best for winter.”’ 
Then will you be for repeating the poet’s lines on a rainy day,— 


‘‘ My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary.” 


‘I think I never was so weather-sick,” writes the poet Dyer to 
a friend in London, “ the deep snows forbid me air and exercise.’ 
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Charming result of thinking it wiser to renounce the common 
pleasures that are provided by society when you are left solitary, 
shut out from the consolatory faces of your species, in some 
lonely manor-house ! 


‘When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick, the shepherd, blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d, and ways be foul, 
And nightly sings the staring owl, 
When all around the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow.” 


Well, you have been now for some time in the retreat that you 
longed for. What think you of it? 





Had not the town more pleasure in it 
Than the dull country, which can represent 
Nothing, but what does taste of solitude ?’’ 


But in the country, we were told, is retreat, repose. What 
then ? 
** All live by action: nothing lies at rest 
But death and ruin: man is born to care: 
Fashion’d, improv’d by labour.”’ 


“‘ Retreat, indeed! what a deception!” to borrow the language 
of our old dramatist. ‘“ Retreat thither to Clod or Blunderbuss 
Hall to beat a bargain for a score of sheep, or dispute the lega- 
lity of votes, and weigh the power of prerogative and parliament, 
and club for concluding sack, or read the Fathers till we grow 
hide-bound, like those that have worn their suffering elbows 
bare to find a knowledge to perplex them with brain-breaking 
thoughts! Oh! but he was not long enough there to see the 
pleasure of the country. Pleasure! What is’t call’d? walking, 
or hawking, or shooting at buts? When at a Tuesday meeting 
the country comes in to a match at two shillings rubber, where 
they conclude at dinner what shall be done this parliament, 
railing against the court and pope after the old Elizabeth way of 
preaching, till they are drunk with zeal; and then the old 
knight of the shire from the board’s end, in his coronation 
breeches, vies clinches with a minister; and the knight’s son, 
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with his green suit, proves himself a very veal, and by his discourse 
you'd guess he had eaten nothing but hay, afd you wonder he 
doth not go on all fours, and talks of nothing but the stable too. 
The cobbler’s blackbird at the corner has more discourse.’”’ Speak- 
ing of a foreigner’s journal and the accurate judgment he had 
expressed of certain circles, a celebrated and noble Englishman 
added, ‘‘ But he ought also to have been in the country during the 
hunting season with ‘a select party of distinguished guests,’ as 
the papers term it. He ought to have seen the gentlemen after 
dinner on the hunting days, and the soirée ensuing thereupon— 
and the women looking as if they had hunted, or rather been 
hunted.’”’ What is for men the charms of a country life? Hunting 
‘the animal,” that sombre mystery of mute grief, while all nature 
protests against the barbarism of the man who tortures the in- 
ferior creatures, and accuses him before the Creator of both. 
But you won’t receive Byron’s evidence or the morbid senti- 
mentality of a French writer. Well, then, hear Crabbe— 


‘‘ Here too the squire or squire-like farmer, talk 
How round their regions nightly pilferers walk ; 
How from their ponds the fish are borne, and all 
The rip’ning treasures from their lofty wall ; 
How meaner rivals in their sports delight, 

Just rich enough to claim a doubtful right, 
Who take a licence round their fields to stray, 
A mongrel race! the poachers of the day.’’ 


But, you say, ‘God made the country and man made the town ;”” 
and therefore it is indicative of an unwholesome taste to desire 
the pleasures of the latter. ‘‘ Anser’s Latin for a goose,”’ as some 
one says in an old play. Your way of talking is for babies. What 
is even the glory exhibited in natural landscape-making com- 
pared with that evinced in the creation of souls? And what is 
the country itself without art? ‘Am I to be told,” asks a cele- 
brated author, “that the nature of Attica would be better with- 
out the ‘art’ of the Acropolis? of the Temple of Theseus? and 
of the still all Greek and glorious monuments of her exquisitely 
artificial genius? Ask the traveller what strikes him most—the 
Parthenon, or the rock on which it stands? the columns of Cape 
Colonna, or the cape itself?” ‘ We talk,” says a great author, 
“‘ of deviations from natural life, as if artificial life were not also 
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natural. If we consider how much we are nature's, we need not 
be superstitious #bout towns; as if that force did not find us 
there also and fashion cities, God who made the mason made 
the house. We may easily hear too much of rural influences. 
The cool, disengaged air of natural objects makes them enviable 
to us chafed and irritable creatures with red faces, and we think 
we shall be as grand as they if we camp out and eat roots; but let 
us be men instead of wood animals, and the oak and the elm shall 
gladly serve us, though we sit in chairs of ivory on carpets of silk.” 
But, in fine, as all things have an end, let us suppose ourselves 
returned to the capital, hearing from the first who meets us a 
question like that of Wildbrain addressed to Lurcher, 


‘‘ What wind brought thee hither ? 
In what old hollow tree, or rotten wall 
Hast thou been, like a swallow, all this winter ?” 


He may well wonder, and even laugh a little at us; for it does 
seem to argue a strange insensibility to deny the attraction of a 
life which can command social and intellectual pleasures. Me- 
thinks rather than contract that obduracy, one ought to prefer 
the spirit of Bonamico, who says to the duke, 


‘‘Oh! my lord, we are all born in our degrees 
To make one another merry: the birds make 
Me merry, I make my wife merry, the fool 
Makes your courtiers merry, the courtiers 
Make your grace merry, and you make 
The whole commonwealth merry if you govern handsomely.” 


Common people like ourselves will approve the boldness of that 
answer given to some one who complained of mirth: 


‘Yes, laughter is my object: ‘tis a property 
In man essential to his reason.” 


If they are to have maxims of the nursery, give them such as 


‘¢ Be merry and wise—’tis a song for each season. 
The happy lark sings it in bright-beaming skies ; 
And why are we gifted with fancy and reason, 
If ’tis not to teach us—be merry and wise ? 
’Tis the song of the seasons—the plants as they rise— 
The chorus of nature—be merry and wise!”’ 
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‘*A man of gladness seldom falls into madness.” ‘The best 
physician is Dr. Merryman.” “ Riez avec les gamins et ne vous 
frottez vous aux saints.”” These are proverbial sayings which 
strike at the root of all misanthropical avoidance of social plea- 
sure. ‘It is an admitted fact,” says a writer, “that the prin- 
ciple of mirth is as innate in the mind as any other original 
faculty. The absence of it, in individuals or communities, is a 
defect; for there are various forms of error and imposture which 
wit, and wit alone, can expose and punish. Without a mirthful 
sense and view of things the health suffers, both of the body and 
the mind; seriousness dwindles into bigotry, and the natural 
order of things gives way to the vagaries of distempered imagi- 
nations. Let us be grateful,” he concludes, “for the social and 
humanizing influences of mirth. Amid the sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, agony, and anguish of the world, it seems a horrible per- 
version to seek to shut it out. See how life is warmed and 
illumined by mirth! loosening the gripe of misery as it tugs at 
the heart-strings! Let us court the society of these gamesome, 
and genial, and sportive beings—push them not from the daily 
walks of the world’s life; let them scatter some humanities in 
the sullen marts of business; let them glide in through the open 
door of the heart; let their glee lighten up the street, charm the 
feast, and gladden the fireside of home.” So say we, too, at the 
bower; adding for homely comment, let youth be unblamed, 
though it be said ‘to run naturally into the sixpenny room and 
steal sayings and a discourse with its pennyworth of jests every 
term.” Let age be unblamed if it repeat the lines— 


“<A little of thy merriment, 
Of thy sparkling, light content! 
Sadness I can never brook,— 
Let me then still be full of glee 
And gladsomeness where’er I be *.”’ 


But, as one of our old dramatists says, 


‘‘ Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her time, 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes 
And laugh like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 

And others of such vinegar aspect, 





* Lowell. 
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That they’ll not show their teeth in way of smile 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.” 


I suppose it is that there must be always a minority to keep in 
countenance that philosopher who said that man was a querulous 
animal, always loving to brood over his miseries,“ homo animal 
querulum, cupide suis incumbens miseriis *.” 

The pleasures of life in town are social and intellectual; of 
which many can say, 


‘¢____. These are delights 
If my experience hath not truant-like 
Misspent the time, which I have strove to use 
For bettering my mind with observation.” 


In Massinger’s plays, as in most works of literature at that time, 
the country is never contrasted with the town, but with the 
court, just as Cicero contrasts the country with the law tri- 
bunals +, as if the city was all in the Forum. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that in what we have now to hear or 
allege, it is with a view to the common pleasures of the popula- 
tion generally, and not to the routines or avocations of a few, 
that we praise the capital. And therefore we hope indulgence 
will be granted if, in consideration of the persons most inte- 
rested, who constitute the majority, we should be found to 
clothe our thoughts less in silk and brocade, than in what, in one 
sense only I hope, may be termed “ fustian.”’ 

‘‘Though naturally pensive,’’ says Goldsmith, “yet I am 
fond of gay company, and take every opportunity of thus dis- 
missing the mind from duty. From this motive I am often 
found in the centre of a crowd, and wherever a pleasure is to be 
sold am always a purchaser. In these places, without being re- 
marked by any, I join in whatever goes forward, work my pas- 
sions into a similitude of frivolous earnestness, shout as they 
shout, arid condemn as they happen to disapprove. A mind 
thus sunk for a while below its natural standard is qualified for 
stronger flights, as those first retire who would spring forward 
with greater vigour.’’ The shop windows even supply pleasure 
to the passers-by, as we hear sung,— 


* Apu. 7 Pro Roscio. 
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‘¢ When we went out a shopping 
Creeping, peeping all the day 
Into every window gay.” 


While some morose ones will exclaim with Waspe, “ Lo! they’re 
flown to another lime-bush; there they will flutter as long 
more, till they have ne’er a feather left,”—others will apply to 
the glittering show the lines of the Pythagorean bard, and will 
wisely say, ‘‘I rejoice because the whole city contends for dis- 
tinctions * ;’’ or with our Dyer, 


ee To censure Trade 
And hold her busy people in contempt 
Let none presume. The dignity, and grace, 
And weal of human life, their fountains owe 
To seeming imperfections, to vain wants, 
Or real exigencies.”’ 





“I have often,” says Boswell, “amused myself with thinking 
how different a place London is to different people. They 
whose narrow minds are contracted to the consideration of some 
one particular pursuit, view it only through that medium. A 
politician thinks of it merely as the seat of government in its 
different departments; a grazier as a vast market for cattle; a 
mercantile man as a place where a prodigious deal of business 
is done upon Change; a man of pleasure as an assemblage of 
taverns; but the intellectual man is struck with it as compre- 
hending the whole of human life in all its variety, the contem- 
plation of which is inexhaustible.” What a pleasure must such 
men as the author of Household Words, or he who wrote on 
the curiosities of London life, find in every street, court, and 
alley through which they pass! Some persons archzologically 
disposed remark with pleasure the Nuns’ inn, still standing, and 
so named, in Aldgate-street; Wilderness-row, still so called, 
from the desert of the Carthusians, from the ancient site of 
which only a wall on one side now separates it; Palmer’s Vil- 
lage, in Westminster; the Broad Sanctuary ; the Cock public- 
house, which stood while the Abbey was rebuilding by Henry IIL; 
the Tabard, from which Chaucer’s Pilgrims set out; they will 
trace Fleet Ditch, and compare its present with the former 


* Nem. v. 
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purity of our Thames, of which Ben Jonson, in the Epilogue to 
Every Man out of his Humour, says, 


‘¢ And as our city’s torrent bent t’ infect 
The hallow’d bowels of the silver Thames 
Is check’d by strength and clearness of the river, 
Till it hath spent itself even at the shore ; 
So,” &c. 


Others more popular in their tastes, will find a common, but 
most grateful pleasure in the streets themselves, and in the 
crowds that throng them; for here one incurs no danger in the 
worst of times,—since, when our London streets and lanes are 
‘Cup,’ as drivers say, it is only the pavement that is displaced 
to be repaired,—and not, as in continental cities, to form barri- 
cades in a civil war. The streets and the hastening crowd 
awaken even religious thoughts in many. Thus a poet, speak- 
ing of them says,— 


‘‘ Hach where his tasks or pleasures call 
They pass, and heed each other not. 
There is who heeds, who holds them all 
In his large love and boundless thought *.”’ 


And another says, 


‘¢ ——- T love to go 
Out in the pleasant sun, and lef my eye 
Rest on the human faces that pass by, 
Each with its gay or busy interest : 
And then I muse upon their lot, and read 
Many a lesson in their changeful cast ; 
And so grow kind of heart, as if the sight 
Of human beings bred humanity. 
And I am better after it, and go 
More grateful to my rest, and feel a love 
Stirring my heart to every living thing f.”’ 


Truly, for one to whom nothing is dearer than the human coun- 
tenance, the streets are suggestive places, where charity may 
think differently from the world. There may the saddest pic- 


* Bryant. , + Willis. 
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ture awaken only such a gentle voice in a Cassandra as that of 
Holmes singing while the Pharisee sweeps by and scorns,— 


‘¢ Go, maiden, in thy flowing veil, 
And bare thy brow and bend thy knee; 
When the last hopes of mercy fail, 
Thy God may yet remember thee.’’ 


There may humanity ponder on the aged man that totters by, 
and recall the same sweet poet’s lines,— 


«¢ They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 
Through the town ; 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan ; 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
‘They are gone.’ 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.”’ 


‘The passion for crowds,” says Charles Lamb, “is no where 
feasted so full as in London. The man must have a rare recipe 
for melancholy who can be dull in Fleet-street. I am naturally 
inclined to hypochondria, but in London it vanishes like all 
other ills. Often when I have felt a weariness or distaste at 
home, have I rushed out into her crowded Strand, and fed my 
humour, till tears wetted my cheek for unutterable sympathies 
with the multitudinous moving picture. ..... The endless 
succession of shops, where Fancy, miscalled Folly, is supplied 
with perpetual gauds and toys, excite in me no puritanical 
aversion. I gladly behold every appetite supplied with its 
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proper food. The obliging customer and the obliged trades- 
man do not affect me with disgust. From habit I perceive 
nothing but urbanity, where other men, more refined, discover 
meanness. I see grand principles of honour at work every 
where.”’ Thus an art of extracting morality from the commonest 
incidents of a town life is attained by the same well-natured 
alchymy with which the foresters of Arden, in a_ beautiful 
country, 


‘‘ Found tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.”’ 


It is this susceptibility which attaches even the poet to the 
streets— 


‘¢ He loves the mind, in all its modes, to trace, 
And all the manners of the changing race ; 
Silent he walks the road of life along, 

And views the aims of its tumultuous throng ; 
Tis good to know, ’tis pleasant to impart, 

These turns and movements of the human heart ; 
Man as he is, to place in all men’s view, 

Yet none with rancour, none with scorn pursue : 
For is there man whom he would injure ?—No ; 
He is to him a fellow, not a foe.”’ 


The incognito of the streets is one of their striking privileges ; 
there one is “lord of one’s self, uncumber’d with a name.” 
‘¢Oh,” exclaims Hazlitt, ‘it is great to shake off the trammels 
of the world, and of public opinion; to lose our importunate, 
tormenting, everlasting personal identity, and become the crea- 
ture of the moment, clear of all ties :’? to hold to the uni- 
verse only by an apple-stall, and seeking for no applause, to be 
known by no other title than ‘‘the young man at the corner,” 
like the lover we formerly noticed, who may be asked to seize 
yon urchin’s stockingless foot and hoist him on the back of an 
unsaddled horse. In any of the quiet streets off a leading 
thoroughfare in London, the inhabitants seem like one family. 
The children all play together; the matrons and girls look 
smiling down on them from the windows; there is pleasure and 
good-humour in every countenance. Manby Smith, in his 
charming chapter entitled “ Our Terrace,” has noticed this 
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feature of city life with his usual felicity of style. ‘It is,” he 
says, ‘“‘a great world, containing a thousand little worlds in its 
bosom; and pop yourself down in it, in any quarter you will, 
you are sure to find yourself in the centre of some peculiar 
microcosm, distinguished from all others by features more or 
less characteristic.” Miss Landon used to describe the London 
dust as “mud in high spirits.” There is more truth in the 
image than in Allan Cunningham’s picture of the town child, 
where he represents it 


‘¢_____. cabin’d and confin’d 
At once from sun, and dew, and wind.” 


But what shall we say of the streets, when on a Sunday the 
whole town is out ‘“‘ enjoying the sight of one another,’’ as John 
Paul Richter says; and each seems as if he had a yearning in his 
heart for the other, ‘‘as if they had all come of one mother.” 
Roses are sold in the streets till a late hour on Saturday even- 
ings for posies for the Sunday. On that day the shop-boy, the 
workman, the maid-servant, all may expect to hear from some 
aged prudent friend that meets them, what some one in an old 
play says, ‘‘ Unless you had another dress for working-days, 
this would not do: your suit is too fine to wear every day ;” 
though I promise you they all know this well enough without 
being told of it. 


‘‘Gh! how gaily they doff their costly gear, 
And put on their work-day clothes ; 
They were tired of such a long Sunday life, 
And never belong’d to the sloths.”’ 


But how odious the results of that super-sensitively serious feel- 
ing that would spoil the Sunday for common people, and shut 
us all up as they cage the wild animals in the Regent’s-park ! 


‘What ! shut the gardens! lock the latticed gate ! 
Refuse the sixpence and present no ticket ! 
And hang a wooden notice up to state, 
On Sundays no admittance at this wicket ! 
Now really this appears the common case, 
Of putting too much Sabbath into Sunday.”’ 


In truth, as this poet humorously adds, no harmless man might 
VOL. 1. T 
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hope to take a walk and see the dandelions if such saints could 
clap him in a cage on Sunday. 


‘‘ There are some moody fellows, not a few, 
Who, turn’d by nature with a gloomy bias, 
Renounce black devils to adopt the blue, 
And think when they are dismal they are pious. 


In spite of all the fanatic compiles, 
I cannot think the day a bit diviner 
Because no children with forestalling smiles 
Throng happy to the gates of Eden Minor.” 


Nevertheless, the poor and humbler classes will observe the 
day ; for 


‘¢ This is Heaven’s gift to weary men opprest, 
And seems the type of their expected rest.” 


They have still merrier faces for Easter holidays and Whitsun- 
tide, “‘ which is their portion yet unclaimed of power ;” while 
once each week the hard-worked population walk forth, and 


amongst them many a fair one, as the poet describes his Phoebe 
Dawson,— 


‘‘In haste to see and happy to be seen; 
Correct in conduct, gentle though retired. 
But yet on Sunday eve, in freedom’s hour, 
With secret joy she feels her beauty’s power, 
When some gay bliss upon the heart will steal, 
That, poor or rich, a beauty still must feel.”’ 


The very indigent have something better to put on for the Sun- 
day. ‘I met,’’ says Mayhew, “with a boy of about fourteen 
years of age offering fuzees to the persons going to Chalk Farm 
fair on Easter Tuesday. He was literally drenched; for his 
skin, shining with the rain, could be seen about his arms and 
knees, through the slits of his corduroy jacket and trowsers, 
and he wore no shirt. ‘I have a new shirt, sir,’ he said, ‘as 
was giv’ to mother for me by a lady, but I wouldn’t put it on 
such a day as this. I go to Mass in it every Sunday.’ On the 
Sunday no costermonger will, if he can possibly avoid it, wheel 
a barrow. The prosperous coster will have his holiday on the 
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Sunday, and, if possible, his Sunday suit as well.” Cicero, 
enumerating the advantages which he had drawn from his 
banishment, speaks of the renewed pleasure with which, on his 
return, he enjoyed days of public leisure and festivity,—‘ Judi 
et dies festi quid haberent voluptatis carendo magis intellexi 
quam fruendo * ;’’ and Pindar implores Heaven to grant to the 
/Etneans the fortune of an orderly state, and to raise the city 
to public festivities. Public spectacles are not to be disdained ; 
‘and yet,” says an amusing writer, “I have often thought when 
the people come out ‘to see a sight,’ that they themselves are 
far more imposing than what they came to see.’’ It is the 
sight of the people thus abroad that the old so love, when they 
seek in their declining years to frequent the capital; they wish 
to enjoy while they can the sight of kind, sweet, human faces, 
still mortal, clad in simple flesh. They say, “‘ My senses may 
yet, ere six boards inclose them, seize a few fluttering joys on 
their short passage to the grave.’ So the poet represents an 
old man saying that he loves to look on a scene of wild, care- 
less play ; that it stirs the blood in his heart to catch the thrill 
of happy voices and the light of pleasant eyes; that though 
old, and reminded he is old, his heart leaps at such a scene, and 
he almost renews his youth. He bids them play on; says he is 
with them there in the midst of their merry ring; that he can 
feel the emulation of the leapers and the swingers; that he is 
willing to die when his time shall come; but that it wiles his 
heart from its dreariness to see the young so gay +t. After 
such a stroll the heart invokes a blessing for all—for kings and 
queens, lords and ladies, poor men and beggars, young men and 
maidens, tradesmen and kick-counters, high and low, polite 
people and vulgar people, if there should be such as the latter ; 
but, for my part, I own I can’t find them in the crowd so often 
as many do. Greatness itself cannot dispense altogether with 
this common pleasure of seeing the multitude in thronged 
streets; and therefore, turning to it from the very bosom of 
Oriental splendour, we find Antony proposing it to Cleo- 
patra, as a thing which she had herself desired. He says 
to her,— 


* Post Red. T Willis. 
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‘“‘ To-night we'll wander through the streets, and note 
The qualities of people: come, my queen, 
Last night you did desire it; speak not to us.’ 


But it is perhaps the poor that have the keenest relish for the 
varying scene, ‘ Yes, I like a street life,” said one youth, the 
son of a costermonger, to Mr. Mayhew; “I'll tell you the plain 
truth, for I was put by my father to a paper-stainer, and found 
I couldn’t bear to stay in-doors; it would have killed me.” His 
reply to the censure of a rich man might have been, in the 
words of an old play, 


‘¢____. tel] him plainly 
The self-same sun that shines upon his court 
Hides not his visage from the alley, but 
Looks on alike.’”’ 


Our content is our best having. Of such treasures there seems 
no deficiency in the busy street. Some find pleasure enough 
for them in seeing grandeur pass. Richter could see little life 
in Leipsic, except what he observed in the streets, at the 
theatres, and in the public gardens; but so strong was his 
desire, that he says he ‘stood hours at the door of the hotel of 
Bavaria to see an ambassador enter, that he might be able to 
describe one.” Music is for many a great attraction in the 
streets. ‘There are the harpers and the brass bands, who, at 
the soothing hour of twilight, affect the tranquil and retired 
paved courts, far from the rumble of chariot-wheels, where, 
clustered round with lads and lasses released from the toils of 
the day, they dispense romance and sentiment, and harmonious 
cadences*.’’ Nor are choral pleasures, the voices of singing 
men and singing women, denied to them in the open air during 
the fine nights of summer. The listeners feel the charm, though 
they have not flowery banks to rest on, and say,. 


“‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this step ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep into our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.” 


* Manby Smith, Curiosities of London Life. 
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Others are listening to the Patterers with immense delight; 
though Massinger pays these sort of performers no great com- 
pliments, saying, 


6 


There are ten-groat rhymers 

About the town, grown fat on these occasions. 

Let but a chapel fall, or a street be fired, 

A foolish lover hang himself for pure love, 

Or any such like accident, and, before 

They are cold in their graves, some vile ditty’s made 
Which makes their ghosts walk.” 





One patterer said to Mr. Mayhew, “ Murders and deep trage- 
dies sell well. Pegsworth was an out-and-out lot. I did tre- 
mendous with him, because it happened in London, down Rat- 
cliff Highway; that’s a splendid quarter for working—there’s 
plenty of feeling ; but, bless you, some places you go to, you 
can’t move no how, they’ve hearts like paving-stones. They 
wouldn’t have the papers if you’d give them to ’em. The 
S——’s did well. I declare to you, sir, the knowingest among 
us couldn’t have invented a cock to equal the conduct of them 
there S s. Why, it’s disgusting to come near the plain 
truth about them. I’ve been in little streets where some of the 
windows were without sashes, and where some had only stock- 
ings thrust between the frames, and I’ve taken half a bob in 
ha’pennies. Oh! you should have heard what poor women 
said about him; they was more savage against him than against 
her. ‘O the poor dear girl,’ say they, ‘what she’s suffered!’”’ 
‘‘The patterers,’’ says this author, ‘ compared with the coster- 
mongets, are an educated class, and among them are some clas- 
sical scholars, and many sons of gentlemen. As a body, they 
seem far less improveable than the costers, being more know- 
ing and less impulsive.” 

In general the street folk, enjoying common pleasures, seem 
to repeat to each other what Cassiara says in the old play,— 





“‘ Let’s be merry, and despise our sufferings, 
Laugh, tell tales, sing, dance, any thing to cozen 
Our melancholy.” 


‘‘'Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to live i’ the sun, 
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Seeking the food he eate, 
And pleas’d with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.” 


Some would almost say, looking on such smiling people, “there 
is no life but it.” With them there is no grievance or per- 
plexity, no fear of war or state disturbances ; no alteration in a 
commonwealth or innovation shakes a thought of theirs. 


‘¢ ___. Blessed be those 
How mean soe’er, that have their honest wills 
Which seasons comfort.’’ 


It is true, to find such things one must not confine one’s walks 
to the squares and streets inhabited by the rich. We must turn 
into the busy thoroughfares, like the poor couple that Hazlitt 
heard saying, as they went down Portland-place, ‘“‘ What is the 
use of walking along these fine streets? Let us turn down 
some alley.’’ Here the resources are often greater. The coffee- 
shops supply rest, refreshment, and reading for three half-pence. 
For two pence, at Rodway’s coffee-house, the poor say they can 
have “a tightener,”’ that is, a plentiful breakfast. Indeed, the 
poor in capitals can live for a quarter of what they would have 
to pay in the country; while in London their plum-pudding 
clubs, goose clubs, and twelfth-cake clubs, place good fare at 
certain seasons within their reach. But to return to the streets. 
Some one buying sweetmeats from a barrow, a sweet-stuff seller 
said to Mayhew, “boys and girls are my best customers, and 
mostly the smallest of them; but then, again, some of them’s 
fifty, ay, turned fifty. Lor’ love you, an old fellow that hasn’t 
a stump of a tooth in front, why, he’ll stop and buy a ha’porth 
of hard-bake, and he'll say, ‘I’ve a deal of the boy left about me 
still ;” others are buying fruit or periwinkles to give to their com- 
panions. ‘We sees a deal of life, sir,” said a street-seller of 
shell-fish to Mr. Mayhew. “It’s reckoned a nice present from 
a young man, is winks. Servant girls are good customers, and 
want them cheaper when they say it’s for themselves; but I 
have only one price.” ‘Boys buy, I think, more cherries than 
other fruit,” says another street-seller, “ because after they have 
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eaten ‘em, they can play at cherry-stones.’’ On a spring morn- 
ing you will see some persons like ourselves disdaining not to 
breakfast at the corner of a street, with three or four boys play- 
ing at leap-frog between eating each of their slices of seed cake 
or bread and butter; and on a Sunday after church you meet 
smiling urchins sinking under a dish of meat seething off the 
baker’s oven; then there is a pleasure in thinking of the party 
that awaits it in some attic, where the giver might hear from 
each such words as Dinant addressed to Chamont in the old 
play, saying,— 


‘“‘ Your cheerful looks make every dish a feast, 
And ’tis that crowns a welcome.” 


On a Saturday night the London street markets are very agree- 
able and suggestive places to such as can taste these common 
pleasures of observation. A saunter by them would repay any 
one. Here are sold even the pictures which give a certain con- 
tentment to the humbler classes when decorating their rooms. 
The keeper of a marine store shop said to Mr. Mayhew, “ for 
picttres I’ve given from threepence to a shilling. I fancy 
they’re among the last things some sorts of poor people which 
is a bit fanciful parts with.” In all the houses of the street 
Irish he says “he found traces of household care and neatness. 
The mantel-piece had its images, and the walls were covered 
with showy-coloured prints of saints and martyrs. The very 
staircases leading to their rooms were sometimes decked with 
prints. In a room so small that the table occupied half of it, if 
there was one picture there must have been thirty, all of holy 
men.” One poor woman told me as I went out, that her silver- 
gilt Dutch clock, with its glass face and black-leaded weights, 
was the best one in London. Mr. Godwin mentions an inter- 
esting example of the same pleasure taken in decorating the 
poorest dwelling. “It was a wretched room,” he says, ‘“‘ tenanted 
by a young couple in a court near Berwick-street.”” After de- 
scribing its poverty and the want of food and fire, he adds, 
‘‘ Yet here are fire-irons and various matters which would bring 
a price: there the neat hand of woman—the world’s blessing, 
and who in her lowest degradation has a perception of the beau- 
tiful—has given a dash of taste to the arrangement. Above the 
fire-place are several little framed prints; one representing two 
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lovers walking on a terrace, overlooking trees and gardens, bright 
in the light of the clear sky; another shows a richly-furnished 
chamber. There are also some unframed prints of the young royal 
family, and a row of beads festooned in the centre. On the mantel- 
piece are various little baskets and other nick-nacks of no great 
value, but evidently relics of a more prosperous time. The cup- 
board without a door contains an odd collection of crockery, a 
candlestick; no food visible except a small crust on the shelf 
beside the tea-pot. Poor as this place is, it is still a home; and 
there are thousands of these struggling in London; but it is 
painful to think what may be the next stage of this young 
couple’s poverty*.’’ But to return to the streets. The Satur- 
day night markets thus indicate provision not alone for the 
wants, but for the pleasures of the common people. In general 
the streets at all hours supply those common pleasures, which 
seem to exemplify the old maxim, “ Better smile in poor clothes 
than pout in satin.” We shall hear of the sufferings endured 
in them later; but at present it is sufficient to notice the content 
that reigns in them, producing a willingness to acknowledge the 
enjoyment of pleasures that are open t6 all the world. ‘If I 
had only plenty to live upon,” said a bird-catcher to Mr. 
Mayhew, “ there would be nobody happier. I’m happy enough 
when times is middling with me, only one feels it won’t last. I 
like a joke as well as any body when times is good; but that’s 
been very seldom lately.” The crossing-sweeper even, who on 
a Sunday is so clean, wearing a flower in his button-hole and a 
smile on his face, thanking you so becomingly and bowing so 
gracefully, has his pleasures. He knows every inmate of every 
house in his immediate neighbourhood, having perhaps watched 
a whole generation growing up under his broom. He is the 
pensioner of a dozen families; he wears the shoes of one, the 
stockings of another, the shirts of a third, the coats of a fourth, 
and so on; and he knows the taste of every body’s cookery and 
the temper of every body’s cook. After all, in the privations of 
the street the rich have sometimes perhaps somewhat to envy ; 
_ for as a London popular journal said, “if you wish to escape the 
weariness of all things that comes over you at times, go without 
your dinner some day, and you will feel happy at supper.” 


* London Shadows; or, the Homes of the Thousands. Godwin. 
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Hazlitt in his essay on the want of money, after mentioning the 
dinner he once had on sausages, in a market, after a long pre- 
vious fast, by way of experiment, adds, “gentle reader, do not 
smile! neither Monsieur de Very over an oyster-paté, nor Api- 
cius himself, ever understood the meaning of the word luxury 
better than I did at that moment.” 


‘Thus may the poor the cheap indulgence seize, 
While the most wealthy pine and pray for ease.” 


Among common pleasures furnished by the capital from 
which no classes are excluded, we may consider briefly those 
arising from assemblies, from music, and the theatre, to all of 
which an ancient poet alludes, concluding with these lines: 


‘Thus cheerful and happy, good-humour’d and gay, 
With the sports of the night and the joy of the day, 
With love in our hearts and no care in our head, 
When the clock strikes eleven we’ll tumble to bed *.”’ 


In fact, if any grave person be offended at such representations 
of what is common in life, let him reflect on the moral advan- 
tages resulting from such a state of mind. “It is evident,” says 
Aristotle, ‘that men are placable when in a disposition con- 
trary to the feeling of anger; thus in amusements, in mirth, in 
festivity, amid rejoicings, they are placable. Thus again,’’ he 
says, ‘‘old persons who are neither facetious nor fond of mirth 
are querulous, for querulousness is the very reverse of fondness 
for mirth.” 

The lower classes in the metropolis are not without their 
social parties and friendly meetings, often too for a charitable 
object, when they wish to raise a subscription for the widow or 
the orphan that are known within their little circle. On these 
occasions they have recourse to a plan which recalls the record 
of a sacred scene; for they arrange with the proprietor of some 
public-house, and ask “ ubi est diversorium?”’ and in that large 
room they meet for the double object of amusement and bene- 
volence. It is not necessary to speak here of the assemblies of 
the great, which are so familiar, or at least so well known to 
most persons by description; but we of the bower, for our part, 
wish to enter one humble protest against the sweeping charges 


* Simon Digby of Laundenstown. 
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advanced too often against the evening amusements of the 
common people by fastidious men, who pretend, to use Aurelia’s 
words, that the tobacco which they take makes them black 
within as they are without. ‘ These,” they cry with Overdo, 
‘are the fruits of bottle ale and tobacco—the foam of the one 
and the fumes of the other! Young man, lust not after that 
tawny weed! the creeping venom of which subtle serpent, as 
some late writers affirm, neither the cutting of the perilous 
plant, nor the drying of it, nor the lighting or burning, can any 
way persway or assuage.”’ But the drunkard is never seen at 
the assemblies of which we speak. There is as much sobriety 
and as much delicate politeness too observed in them as in the 
saloons of the great. The very love songs heard in them are more 
decorous, as Macaulay says, than the sermons of the seventeenth 
century; though of course some will laugh at poor Mr. James 
Simpkins, hosier, in the Strand, for saying one day in the hear- 
ing of Hazlitt, when the character of The Hole in the Wall 
was brought in question, “the house is a very good house, and 
the company quite genteel: I have been there myself!’ The 
pleasure may be common, vulgar if you will; but if like mine 
host of the merry heart, I like 


‘‘To walk and see the great play of life, 
To see the comedy; and laugh and chuck 
At the variety and throng of humours 
And dispositions, that come justling in 
And out still, as the one drove hence another. 
Why will you envy me my happiness, 
Because you are sad and lumpish * ?’’ 


The place may not compete for elegance of decoration with 
what is found in continental capitals; but it is respectable and 
agreeable enough for all that. It is here that our national airs 
and our old affecting songs are heard, and perhaps most enjoyed. 
‘If you would keep spring in your hearts,”’ says a contemporary, 
as if just coming out from such a place, “learn to sing. There 
is more merit in melody than most people are aware of. Songs 
are like sunshine; they run to cheerfulness—to fill the bosom 
with such buoyancy that for the time being you feel filled with 
June air, or like a meadow of clover in blossom.” This is what 


* The New Inn. 
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you experience here. In fact, what brings tears into many eyes 
when men hear sung some popular ballad, like Annie Laurie, 
or Ben Bolt, or Nelly Blye, is the memory of having heard them 
where the humbler classes were either the feeling audience in 
the concert-room or the artless performers, charming them with 
the sudden snatches of a remembered song warbled capriciously 
at their work. The music in the concert halls of the common 
people is such as yields feelings of old brooks and fields: 


“ And, around this pent-up room, 
Sheds a woodland, free perfume, 
O, thus for ever sing to me ! 
O, thus for ever. 
The green, bright grass of childhood bring to me, 
The sunshine and the merriment, 
The unsought, evergreen content, 
Of that never cold time.”’ 


And if there should enter or loiter at the door some poor forlorn 
ones, oh! wonder not, nor complain. 


‘She hears a woman’s voice within, 
Singing sweet words her childhood knew, 
And years of misery and sin 
Furl off and leave her heaven blue. 


Old fields, and clear bright summer days, 
Old meadows, green with grass and trees, 

That shimmer through the trembling haze, 
And whiten in the western breeze. 


Old faces—all the friendly past 
Rises within her heart again ; 

And sunshine from her childhood cast, 
Makes summer of the icy rain. 


For whom the heart of man shuts out, 
Straightway the heart of God takes in, 
And fences them all round about 
With silence mid the world’s loud din. 


And one of his great charities 
Is music, and it doth not scorn 
To close the lids upon the eyes 
Of the unhappy and forlorn *.” 


* Lowell. 
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But we have heard enough now of this common pleasure ob- 
tained in the humble, or, as it is called, the ‘‘select concert.” 
Let us hear, however, as if for last song, that of Lady Nairn: 


‘¢'The best o’ joys maun hae an end, 
The best o’ friends maun part, I trow ; 
The largest nicht will wedr away, 
And I maun bid fareweel to you. 
The tear will tell when hearts are fu’, 
For words, gin they hae sense ava, 
They’re broken, faltering, and few; 
Gude night, and joy be wi’ you a’ ! 


My harp, fareweel! thy strains are past, 
Of gleefu’ mirth and heartfelt care ; 

The voice of song maun cease at last, 
And minstrelsy itsel’ decay. 

But oh! whar sorrow canna win, 
Nor parting tears are she ava, 

May we meet neighbour, kith and kin, 
And joy for aye be wi’ us a’!”’ 


In general, to find agreeable change and recreation, those who 
esteem common pleasures, like the ordinary classes of the 
‘‘music-loving citizens,” as Pindar calls them, have no need of 
the singularities of scandal at their reunions. A good laugh, a 
comic or sentimental song, or a love tale are their pleasures ; 
for amusement, all they ask often is only a walk with some 
friend; and for a feast, or what they call “a relish,” sprats. 

But now we must not forget ‘‘the lyre which the dancer’s 
step obeys,” yielding that pleasure which all classes of society 
in the capital enjoy, and often it may be believed without the 
shadow of aught that should offend any one; since the Bible 
itself speaks of the good time when the virgin shall rejoice in 
the dance, the young men and the old together. So Pindar, 
though so grave a philosopher, praises the city with beautiful 
places for the dance : 


‘‘' Where with light step the Graces move, 
Marking the measured dance they wind, 
In cool Cephisus’ flowery grove *.”’ 





* Pyth, xii. 
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We need not trace analogies at home; nor need we, after join- 
ing in the unexceptionable amusements of our shop lads and 
lasses in their rooms of Soho, desire to hear much about what is 
said to be provided elsewhere with taste and elegance for the 
well-dressed youth of the shilling public in those grander halls 
where, by a humorous metamorphosis, they used to dance in 
winter and swim in summer; metamorphosis that sounds at 
least so fraught with an antique simplicity, that it would be 
hard afterwards to put a bad construction on any thing, or ill- 
naturedly conclude that its consequences were of necessity 
reprehensible. But we may observe that the very poorest of 
the lowly have their diversions of this kind, which are at least 
conducted in a decorous manner. Mr. Mayhew says that these 
dances are much resorted to by the costermongers, men and 
women, boys and girls, and that decorum is not violated. 
‘‘The women,” he adds, I was told by one man, “ do not show 
their necks as the ladies do in those pictures of high life. Their 
Sunday gowns, which are their dancing gowns, are not made 
that way.”’ Yet some, as the Cardinal says to the Archbishop 
in the Spanish Student,— 


‘‘Murmur at this; though if the public dances 
Should be condemned upon too slight occasion, 
Worse ills might follow than the ills we cure.’ 


That wise father of his flock adds accordingly,— 


‘¢ Hence I would act advisely herein ; 
And therefore have induced your grace to see 
These national dances ere we interdict them.” 


Fenelon was not opposed to such diversion, and Melancthon 
disapproved of those censures that were hurled from the pulpit 
against it by those of his party. 

But it is time for us to consider the common pleasures supplied 
to all classes by the theatre, which is so intimately associated with 
intellectual development and enjoyment of the highest order ; 
for, as Father Roberti parenthetically says in his treatise on the 
lesser virtues, ‘‘no one can pretend that a comedy may not be 
rational or capable of teaching truth in laughing.”” The lower 
classes, it must be confessed, have not hitherto had much to 
boast of in this way; for since the days when we hear of their 
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having been seen “playing in Whitsun pastorals,” very little 
was done to elevate their taste and supply them with dramatic 
shows of an instructive character; and yet no doubt from very 
early times they have had their pleasures resulting from the 
stage. Ben Jonson, in his Bartholomew Fair, represents the 
showman of that day as not very unlike the same character at 
present. Speaking of his own performances, this manager says, 
‘“‘Q the shows that I have had! Jerusalem was a stately thing, 
and so was Nineveh, and the City of Norwich, and Sodom ahd 
Gomorrah, with the Rising of the Prentices ; but the Gunpowder 
Plot, there was a get-penny! I have presented that to an 
eighteen or twenty-pence audience nine times in an afternoon. 
Your home-born projects prove ever the best, they are so easy 
and familiar; they put too much learning in their things now 
a days.” He then relates how he had adapted the story of 
Hero and Leander to his London audience. ‘‘ We don’t play 
it,” he says, ‘‘ by the printed book; that is too learned for our 
audience. What do they know what Hellespont is, or Abydos, 
or Sestos? No. I have only made it a little easy and modern 
for the times, sir, that’s all. As for the Hellespont, I imagine 
our Thames here: and then Leander I make a dyer’s son about 
Puddle wharf, and Hero a wench of the Bank-side, who going 
over one morning to old Fish-street, Leander spies her land at 
Trig stairs and falls in love with her. 


“___--— Tt, is Hero 
Of the Bank-side, he saith,—to tell you truth without erring, 
Is come over into Fish-street to eat some fresh herring. 
Leander says no more, but as fast as he can 
Gets on all his best clothes, and will after to the Swan.” 


The cheap theatres, or penny gaffs, at the present day are said 
to present much of the same simplicity. The persons repre- 
sented, even in the large popular theatres, may not be in general 
grandees. As Antonio says, in the Case is Altered, ‘“ Indeed 
this pleases the gentlemen, but the common sort they care not 
for’t; they know not what to make on’t; they look for good 
matter, they; and are not edified with such toys—nothing but 
kings and princes in it.” Mayhew speaks of a working-man 
who said to him at the theatre, “Love and murder suits us 
best, sir; but within these few years I think there's a great deal 
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more liking for deep tragedies among us. They set men a 
thinking.” This testimony ought to interest the learned, who 
will remember hearing Aristotle relate that many persons said 
“that the epopee, which does not require scenery, is calculated 
for hearers of the better sort, but that tragedy is calculated for 
the vulgar.” As for the degrading amusements at penny gafts, 
a coster said to the same inquirer, “ It’s all stuff talking about 
their preferring this sort of thing: give ’em good things at the 
same price, and I know they will like the good better than the 
bad.” Mayhew, after relating this answer, makes the following 
comment: “A habit of enjoying any matter whatsoever can 
only be induced in the mind by linking with it some esthetic 
affection. It is because ‘serious’ people generally object to 
enlist the emotions in the education of the poor, and look upon 
the delight which arises in the mind from the mere perception 
of the beauty of sound, motion, form, and colour; or from the 
apt association of harmonious or incongruous ideas; or from the 
sympathetic operation of the affections: it is because, I say, the 
zealous portion of society look upon these matters as ‘vanity,’ 
that the amusements of the working-classes are left to venal 
traders to provide. It is because we exact too much of the 
poor: because we, as it were, strive to make true knowledge and 
true beauty as forbidding as possible to the uneducated and unre- 
fined, that they fly to their penny gaffs, their twopenny hops, their 
beer-shops, and their gambling-grounds for pleasure which we 
deny them, and which we, in our arrogance, believe it is pos- 
sible for them to do without.’’ Since the above passage was 
written, a striking confirmation has been given of the opinion 
expressed respecting the susceptibility of the popular taste for 
refined pleasures. Antony and Cleopatra, which some have 
thought the most deserving of admiration of all Shakspeare’s 
tragedies, is now acting—not at the West End, but at the East 
End, in a cheap Shoreditch theatre. To an immense throng of 
the great sixpenny public, composed of working and shop- 
keeping people, taking in their pockets-full of nuts and oranges, 
is this high poem presented. The play is heard throughout with 
attention, there are no signs of impatience, the applause is judi- 
cious, and, at the fall of each drop, enthusiastic. This pogtic 
drama, rejected by the rich and educated, has found a home in 
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the hearts of the lower classes; to whom Garrick once addressed 
a compliment they well deserved, saying to them, 


‘Though twelve-pence seat you there, so near the ceiling, 
The folks below can’t boast a better feeling. 
No high-bred prud’ry in your region lurks, 
You boldly laugh and cry, as nature works.” 


As against all pleasure in general and all development of art, so 
against this particular amusement supplied by the theatre, 
though so intellectual and instructive, there have never been 
wanting persons of transcendental views to raise their indignant 
voices; applying to it the declamations of the Fathers, which 
related to spectacles of impiety and vice of which we can now 
hardly form any idea, so wholly changed are such things even 
from the time of Justinian. Even in anormal state of things, 
when the legal power of such censors was restrained, they 
would adopt the Chinese notion of considering stage-players as 
social outcasts, to be classed with convicts and outlaws; while, 
as in Scotland, public indignation was excited against playgoers. 
Men might then stagger home drunk at elders’ hours for prayer 
unmolested ; but persons going and returning from the theatre 
required to be guarded to protect them from insult. Then 
from pulpits men would inveigh and seek to trouble consciences 
by their denunciations, as when Alathe offers 


‘¢___ a book new printed against playing, dancing, 
Masking, Maypoles; a zealous brother’s book, 
And full of fables!” 


‘Those cursed play-books she reads have been her ruin. One 
more word, hussy, and | shall knock your brains out, if you have 
any ;” so says Mrs. Peachum, when she finds that Polly is in 
love in earnest. ‘That’s little Bethel again,” exclaims Kit, 
when Mrs. Nubbles says, ‘she hopes plays mayn’t be sinful, 
but she’s almost afraid.” ‘ Now I say, mother,” adds the youth, 
“pray don’t, don’t take to going there regularly: for if I was 
to see your good-humoured face, that has always made home 
cheerful, turned into a grievous one, I should so take it to 
heert that I’m sure I should go and list for a soldier, and run 
my head on purpose against the first cannon-ball I saw coming 
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my way.” The excellent authors of many modern pious books 
have cajlected sentences out of the Fathers to show the danger 
of assisting at plays, and have added many denunciations of 
their own against those who they think incur it. But, as we 
have just heard remarked, the patristic censures were directed 
against something very different from what is now implied in 
the notion of a theatre; and it is probable that these well- 
meaning commentators know nothing about the actual state of 
what they condemn. Moved, however, by such sentences, some 
have endeavoured to find a substitute for dramatic representa- 
tions in readings from plays, or in proposing feats of jugglery 
or ventriloquism, or the spectacle of dancing dogs or elephants, or 
in listening to descriptions of scenery, or to the imitation by the 
human voice of the sound of brutes and birds, as if any pleasure 
derived from such things could compensate for the loss of that 
combination of high poetical enjoyments which a tragedy or 
comedy will yield. The select few who seek to be distinguished 
and extraordinary in every thing, agree to find entertainments of 
this kind respectable and commendable; but the common opinion 
is not to beso thwarted; and it pronounces in every age, with 
Hamlet, that 
“The play, the play’s the thing.”’ 

Speaking of the impressions of seeing one’s first play, a very 
charming writer says: ‘ A child may like a theatre, because he 
is not thoroughly acquainted with it; but if he become a wise 
man, he will find reason to like it because he is one. Life 
always flows with a certain freshness in these quarters; nor, 
with all their drawbacks, have we more agreeable impressions 
from any neighbourhood in London than what we receive from 
the district containing the great theatres. It is one of the most 
social and the least sordid *.”’ ‘“‘ For my own part,” says Charles 
Lamb, “I have no hesitation in declaring that a mob of happy 
faces crowding up at the pit door of Drury Lane Theatre, just 
at the hour of six, gives me ten thousand sincerer pleasures 
than I could ever receive from all the flocks of silly sheep that 
ever whitened the plains of Arcadia or Epsom Downs.” We 
must not, however, suppose that it is left only to such humanists 
and to those who meet at the Lover’s Seat to defend dramatic 


* L. Hunt, The Town, vol. ii. 109. 
VOL. I. U 
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exhibitions. The pleasures of the theatre and the profession of 
an actor are lawful according to St. Thomas for the reagon that 
recreation is necessary for the life of man. In fact, such guides 
leave us to infer that the spirit of the ancient Greeks, in this 
respect, is just as much more in accordance with the genius of 
Christianity than the illiberal prejudice of the stern Romans, as 
peace agrees with it better than war, and the homage paid to 
genius than the savage contempt of what renders men civilized 
and polite. Many wise counsellors have said with some one in 
an old play, 


‘‘ Seeing too much sadness hath congealed your blood, 
And melancholy is the nurse of frenzy. 
Therefore, they thought it good you hear a play, 
And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thousand harms and lengthens life.” 


The theatre is also allowed, even by the grave and learned, to 
be a source of useful instruction. Erasmus observes, too, with 
what willingness its lessons were received by the most religious 
in his time. ‘‘ Remark,” he says, “ how in the vulgar comedies 
all kinds of things are said with freedom against persons of 
every condition—against kings and priests, monks and hus- 
bands, and, in short, against every one. And yet, because no 
one is attacked personally by name, all are alike amused; and 
each one either confesses ingenuously his fault or prudently 
dissembles *.”’ 

. If to inflame 
The noble youth with an ambitious heat 
T’ endure the frosts of danger, nay, of death, 
To be thought worthy the triumphal wreath 
By glorious undertakings, may deserve 
Reward or favour from the commonwealth, 
Actors may put in for as large a share 
As all the sects of the philosophers. 
They with cold precepts (perhaps seldom read) 
Deliver, what an honourable thing 
The active virtue is; but does that fire 
The blood, or swell the veins with emulation 
To be, both good and great, equal to that 
Which is presented on our theatres ?’’ 


* Eras. Epist, ad Dorp. Theol. 
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So speaks Massinger, in ‘‘The Roman Actor,” and few wise 
men have been known to contradict him, or to condemn another 
ancient poet for saying, 


‘¢ Hereafter I will visit comedies, 
And see them oft, they are good exercises. 
I'll teach devotion now a milder temper. 
Not that it shall lose any of her heat 
Or purity, but henceforth shall be such 
As shall burn bright, although not blaze so much.”’ 


And truly it would be well, if such advice were attended to by 
some who believe themselves animated by a singular love of: 
religion and virtue; for there is much good that can be learned 
in such entertainments which they may know nothing of. How 
many lessons of domestic economy arc taught, for instance, at 
our theatres, in such pieces as the ‘Serious Family,” as Still 
Waters run deep,” and others,—lessons very often necessary for 
the peace and happiness of families,—lessons which men and 
women cannot expect to hear in churches, at transcendental 
sermons, or perhaps even at times when a more personal and 
practical direction is supposed to be conveyed! How many 
husbands and wives would have been happier and better, if 
their partner, less mystical, had been taught that love in mar- 
rlage was commendable, that they ought to manifest it, and not 
to wage war against all the tastes, habits, pleasures, and pur- 
suits which their wife or husband may have in common with 
others! To the stage is often left the office of supplying this 
kind of homely instruction, of which the beneficial consequences 
cannot be too highly estimated. 

In taking leave of the common pleasures furnished by a life 
in cities, one ought not to omit mention, however, of those 
suburban excursions, to which, by the way, we owe our present 
meeting, and which yield innocent recreation to so many per- 
sons when they are “on their sprees,” as they humorously 
proclaim. One must not suppose that the inhabitants of the 
capital are persons “ altogether incapable of any Arcadian 
proceedings whatever.”” Proof to the contrary might be alleged 
from the passion for flowers which Londoners possess. Manby 
Smith was surprised, one morning, to find an old man selling 
buttercups in Covent-garden. ‘This practical philosopher,’’ 

u 2 ; 
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he says, “knew the secrets of the human heart better than I 
did. He was well aware, that to the industrious, country-bred 
mechanic the simple flower which was associated with his child- 
hood would present attractions. He had sold half a hundred 
weight of them, at a penny a bunch, before seven o’clock in the 
morning. It was pleasant to find one who founded his claim 
to remuneration upon the indwelling poetry of human nature.” 
The daisy or the buttercup is like the playful epithet known in 
her native town,—like the Fawkes of Dudley lads,—to the poor 
girl whose fondest thoughts in London will revert to home. The 
suburban gardens, and the delight which each possessor seems 
to find in them, ought not to be overlooked. Thus a poet 
describes his own plot of thrice ten feet long by sixteen wide, 
and says,— 


‘‘Our garden yields but simple things ; 

I’ve sown a hundred seeds 

Of flowers the very queens and kings, 
And reap’d mere rampant weeds ; 

And if ’twere wise to moralise, 
With grave determination, 

I might call these my vanities, 
Which yielded me vexation. 


But yellow hawkweed, purple cloves, 
And lupins, white and blue, 

And Jarkspurs sown in tiny groves, 
And marvels of Peru, 

And marigolds with plaited folds, 
And poppies red as cherry, 

Cyanus shoots, and daisy roots, 
And bells of Canterbury, 


And iris, and chrysanthemum, 
And unnamed beauties yet 

Our garden yields—white alyssum, 
And crested mignionette ; 

And when my mind has felt resign’d, 
Or contemplation given, 

I’ve thought these toys the purest joys 
God granted under heaven.” 


But it is those who have no gardens of their own that we must 
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now follow, who feel, without having heard Milton say it, that 
“in those vernal seasons of the year when the air is calm and 
pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against nature not to 
go out and see her riches, and partake in her rejoicing with 
heaven and earth.”” The spring is saluted with as much joy in 
the streets as in the fields. Hear how the May lord of London, 
chosen by the ’prentices, used to sing, on the morning of his 
functions :-— 


‘““ Rejoice, oh English hearts, rejoice, rejoice, oh lovers dear ; 
Rejoice, oh city, town, and country, rejoice eke every where ; 
For now the fragrant flowers do spring and sprout in seemly sort, 
The little birds do sit and sing, the lambs do make fine sport ; 
The lords and ladies now abroad, for their disport and play, 
Do kiss sometimes upon the grass, and sometimes in the hay. 
The rumbling rivers now do warm for little boys to paddle ; 
The sturdy steed now goes to grass, and up they hang his saddle. 
Then you of this noble town, 
March out and show your willing minds, by twenty and by twenty, 
To Hogsdon or to Newington, where ale and cakes are plenty ! 
And let it ne’er be said for shame, that we, the youths of London, 
Lay thrumming of our caps at home, and left our customs undone. 
Up then, I say, both young and old, both man and maid a-maying, 
With drums and guns that bounce aloud, and merry tabor playing.” 


This, in modern language, might be expressed in the humorous 
lines of Holmes, 


‘‘ Come out from your alleys, your courts, and your lanes, 
And breathe, like young eagles, the air of our plains ; 
Take a whiff from our fields, and your excellent wives 
Will declare it’s all nonsense insuring your lives.’’ 


But the elegant verses of Dyer will more please : 


“‘ See, the flowery spring is blown, 

Let us leave the smoky town : 

: From the Mall and from the ring, 
Every one has taken wing ; 
Cloe, Strephon, Corydon, 
To the meadows all are gone, 
What is left you worth your stay ? 
Come, Aurelia, come away. 
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Come with all thy sweetest wiles, 
With thy graces and thy smiles; 
Come, and we will merry be; 
Who shall be so blest as we? 
We will frolic all the day, 

Haste, Aurelia, while we may : 
Ay! and should not life be gay? 
Yes, Aurelia,—come away.” 


In former times, Marylebone Gardens, the Gun at Pimlico, 
Copenhagen House, Jack Straw’s Castle, the Spaniards, and 
Highbury Barn attracted thousands in the summer season. 


“‘ Thither, for Sunday free, gay parties go 
Their tea-house walk, their chatting rendezvous ; 
There humble couples sit in corner-bowers, 
Or gaily ramble for the allotted hours ; 
Youths of all classes from the town attend, 
The servant lover, the apprentice friend ; 
With all the hard-work’d social tribes who seek 
And find their common pleasures once a week.” 


The sylvan glories of salubrious Highbury were above all es- 
teemed by the pleasure-scekers. An old poet says of it, 


‘‘T have been to the east, I have been to the west, 
I have travelled by land and by sea, 
But the place of all places that pleases me best, 
Is the barn in thy fields, Highburie.”’ 


They who have seen Hampstead Heath on the evening of a 
holiday will enjoy the following narrative, partly taken from 
Hood, respecting a couple of unseasoned Londoners. 


‘‘ It was a young maiden went forth to ride, 
And there was her lover to pace by her side; 
They’d hired the horses on Hampstead Hill, 
And they hoped to return without a spill ; 
His horse was so little, and hers so high, 

He thought her his angel was up in the sky. 


His love was great, tho’ his nag was small ; 
He bade her ride gently, and that was all. 
‘My leg it is padded to-day,’ she said. 

He did not reply, but scratched his head. 
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The very horses began to neigh, 
Because their betters had nought to say. 


They rode by elm, and they rode by oak, 

They rode by a Love Lane, and then he spoke. 
‘Oh, how I love yon waters blue; 

Methinks they reflect my truth for you! 

If fortune and you would only agree, 

You should always ramble through life with me.’ 


The damsel answer’d him never a word, 

But kick’d the bay mare, and away she spurr’d, 
Yet he told her ’twas best to be shy of the spur, 
When he sat in the chamber alone with her. 
The lover still follow’d behind the maid, 

And enjoy’d—like a lover—the dust she made. 


They rode thro’ moss, and they rode thro’ moor— 
The gallant behind, and the lass before ; 

They came to a common, she galloped across, 
Whilc he rode round by the hedge-row moss ; 

At last they came to a hilly place, 

And there the gay lover gave up the chase. 


Quoth he, ‘If my pony were better to ride, 

I’d follow her over the world so wide ; 

But now that we’re near old Jack Straw’s stable, 

I’m blest if to catch her I hope to be able. 

Oh, it is not my love that begins to fail, 

But I’ve lost the last glimpse of the bay mare’s tail !’”’ 


Holiday folk, once moving, tell us they must keep on the go, or 
they would fret their hearts out, so let us content them. We 
have another day’s pleasure humorously described by Patell; 
and the incidents are so thoroughly common, that we shall be 
excused, in consideration of our subject, fox giving the whole 
of it. 


‘From Hungerford market there are busses that run 
Convenient for those who don’t like too much sun ; 
They ’ll take you up northward a great way, until 
You can change for another that goes up the hill, 
Where Hampstead is seated so high and so fair, 
That each lad and lassie will wish themselves there. 
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Sweet Alice resolved on a trip once with me, 

The birds to hear sing, and the country to see, 

So we walk’d to the market, and there we got in, 
Rather I on the outside, while she was within. 

‘O,’ says I, ‘ for a fellow that’s tired and hot, 

There is no better place than this here very spot. 

Your cigar offends no one ; you’re content with the world ; 
You feel quite above it, as to Hampstead you’re whirl’d.’ 
Arrived at the village, we walk up the hill, 

Where of fun, I assure you, we both soon had our fill. 
The scene on the heath-top cannot be described, 
Betwixt those that would roll down and those that would ride. 
Intent on each object, and catching cach sound, 

At last, beneath fir-trees, we lay stretch’d on the ground. 
Harrow, and Hendon, and the Hyde were in view, 

And, close to the latter, its waters so blue. 

Oh, ’twas bliss to behold a vast prospect so fair, 

Above all, when swect Alice beside you was there. 

Our sport it was silly, an orange to toss 

Until it roll’d down and got hid in the moss ; 

Then, when found, she declared it was sweeter by far 
For the rolls and the pitches I had fear’d it might mar. 
At length, with a mock frown, she said unto me, 

‘Qh, do let us think now about getting our tea !’ 

So down to the sweet Vale of Health we soon run, 

Only grieving to lose the last glimpse of the sun, 

For this renown’d valley never sees its decline, 

But only the rays of the early day shine. 

Well, still I pronounce it a wonderful spot, 

Dear to those who are at it and those who are not, 

For no one can forget, who has ever been there, 

The sprats, or the cups, or the smiles of the fair. 

Ah! what are your mountains, and Alps, and cold snows, 
Unblest with the presence of those that one knows ? 
Give me but AMice at a tea-table here, 

And I'll think that all heaven itself must be near. 

Nor should I be wrong, thou grim censor so cold, 

Who look so full odious and look so long old ; 

An innocent heart is the brightest of things, 

And to God it conducts us, on beauty’s own wings. 

But shall I recount all the cups, all the slices— 

All the winkles that require so many devices 
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To pull them out whole with the point of a pin? 
But as they’re long dead, I don’t count it a sin. 
But here there is one thing I must not forget, 

The kindness and love that we each moment met, 
Such benevolent eyes, in both great and small, 

As if we, too, were children, and God bless’d us all. 
We chatted, we laugh’d, we help’d, too, each other, 
As if each were a lover, or sister, or brother. 

We met for a moment ; God grant we may see 
Ourselves reunited eternally. 

But now it was time to rise and to pay, 

For the sky gave us note of the parting day. 

We regain’d the village, but scorn’d the old buss; 
No, truly! twelve inside is not now for us; 

So we took the sweet way of the Hampstead fields, 
To taste all the bliss that the evening yields. 

Oh, who could describe that returning throng, 
When each one ran wand’ring and no one went wrong, 
The children with buttercups, laden and worn, 

The old and the younglings, and not one forlorn ? 
We climb Primrose-hill, there is kiss in the ring ; 
We dance and we frolic, we scream and we sing ; 
Till the last streaks of red in the western sky 

Bid us haste to our houses witHout asking why. 

So may we return each one of us home, 

When life ebbing bids us no longer to roam, 

To that home which awaits both the great and the small, 
Where love reunites us, and God is our all * !” 


Perhaps one might affirm with truth,—though some one will think 
it sufficient refutation to say, with Gertred, after hearing us, 
‘‘ Bow-bell,’’—that the common pleasure received from visits 
to the hills and woods in the neighbourhood of a great city, 
following mazy paths which the vulgar foot has made, exceeds 
all the enjoyment that a continued residence in ‘the distant parts 
of the country yields. One never feels the beauties and charms 
of rural scenes so much as when one has only a glimpse at 
them thus, for a few hours. The very ideal of the country is 
then enjoyed, without the disagreeable reality lately noticed, 
which is a privilege, if we only know how to value it. ‘“ Soli- 
tude,” said even Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘is only agreeable when the 
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power of having society is removed to a short space, and can be 
commanded at pleasure; and besides, not to speak of the in- 
fluence of association, which binds the lovers of Pope to Twick- 
enham, those of Goldsmith to the Hyde, those of Coleridge to 
Highgate, those of Akenside and Joanna Bailly to Hampstead, 
those of Sir Thomas More to Chelsea, we may be Jed, merely 
by an artistic eye, to delight in suburban excursions ; for no 
where in England or France will you find more lovely spots, 
than in the immediate neighbourhood of London and Paris. 
Almost primeval simplicity reigns within a walk of each capital. 
You pass out from it, and, as if by magic, the scene changes to 
a wild woodland landscape. Around you are forests, sunny 
farms, fields divided by wooden fences or hedges, with wood- 
bine and wild roses wreathing amidst them, gates opened by 
children, houses of timber, and open sheds for wains and har- 
rows, narrow bridges, and gardens on every side, where you 
see hives overhung by a pent-house, wells with their moss-grown 
buckets fastened with iron, orchards loaded with apples, and 
the dove-cot, with its meek and innocent inmates murmuring 
ever of love. The common people, however, in London, need 
no one to tell them all this; and, in general, they contrive to 
realize it for themselves. Let us hear Manby Smith. ‘The 
angling season,” he says, “begins, in London, with the first 
disappearance of frost. The young angler begins his career 
in the Surrey Canal, the Grand Junction Canal, or the New 
River, whichever happens to be nearest to his home. His 
first apparatus is a willow wand, bought at the basket-maker’s 
for a penny, and a roach-line, for fivepence more. Thus 
equipped, he sallies forth, to feed, not the fishes, them he in- 
variably frightens away, but himself with the delusive hope 
of catching them. As the season advances, a superior race of 
anglers appears. Now we see something like tackle, deserving 
the name. These sportsmen set off by moonlight, on holidays, 
for Hornsey, and, perched upon a bank, will sit from three in 
the morning till seven at night, bobbing for small fry in the 
New River. Upon the banks of the several rivers that empty 
themselves into the Thames, at various points near London, 
there are numerous establishments where good-sized fish are 
really caught, and where, in order that there may be no doubt 
about it, their skins are varnished and preserved, as evidences of 
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the fact. Then, for less aspiring youths, there are the pleasures 
of catching and bottling “ dry efts,” on Hampstead Heath, and 
of riding donkeys, and even, as we have just observed, horses, 
there as well as at Blackheath. But the more common rural 
enjoyments are parties for the greenwood, which are carried out 
by means of the excursion club. Each one carries his own 
provisions, and on hired vans the members, men, women, 
and children, on appointed days, jog off to Hampton Court or 
Epping Forest. It is impossible for a person who has never 
witnessed these excursions in summer to form an adequate 
notion of the merry and exciting nature of the relaxation they 
afford to a truly prodigious number of the hard-working 
classes. Arrived at their place of destination, the separate 
parties encamp under the trees, where they amuse themselves 
the live-long day in innocent sports, for which your Londoner 
has, at bottom, a most unequivocal and hearty relish. After 
sauntering about, to see what may be worth inspecting, then 
dining on the grass, then dancing, then drinking tea, when 
all this is over, then for kiss in the ring, amidst rounds of frolic 
and laughter. The leafy shades of Bushy Park, Epping and 
Hainault Forests are invaded thus all the summer long, by the 
van-borne hosts of laborious and cheerful poverty. There are, 
besides, friendly foot races, and jumping matches, and leap- 
frogging, and blackberrying, and many other games besides, 
in addition to the dancing. When the sun is near going down, 
the whole party are remounted and on their way home again, 
where they arrive after a jovial ride, weary with enjoyment, 
and with matter to talk about for a month to come. Nor must 
we overlook the parties made by two or three, whose delicious 
strolls through Twickenham, Kew Gardens, Hampstead Fields, 
the scene of Sir Walter Scott’s greatest fright, Bayswater, or 
Norwood, are themes never afterwards forgotten; indeed, the 
northern lakes do not yield greater pleasure to the throngs that 
visit them, than the aspect of that placid lake at the Hyde, 
within a few miles of the metropolis, produces in many breasts. 
But, without even going into the country at all, pedestrians can 
have their summer’s holiday, and tread and play on the green- 
sward within sight of their city houses; for we must not forget 
the common pleasures arising from the exercises and recreations 
in the gardens and parks into which all classes are admitted. 
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The ancient governments, however faulty, in many respects, 
had learned one lesson from the system that never excluded 
the commonalty from suitable enjoyments, which entitled them 
to gratitude, they laid out those parks and gardens for the 
public which have been preserved for its enjoyment to the 
present day, acting, in that respect, like Cesar, who, as Antony 
informed the people, 
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had left them all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new planted orchards.”’ 


‘‘He hath left them you,” he continued, “and to your heirs 
for ever, common pleasures to walk abroad and recreate your- 
selves.’’ It is a happy feature of modern times, that as in dress, 
so in amusements for out-of-doors, there are no longer the same 
barriers and distinctions which formerly prevailed between dif- 
ferent classes. What would any of our London crews think of 
Piniero saying, with disdain, 


‘‘ Base breedings love base pleasure : 
They take as much delight in a baratto, 
A little scurvy boat, to row her tithly 
And have the art to turn and wind her nimbly, 
Think it as noble, too, though it be slavish, 
And a dull labour that declines a gentleman, 
As we Portugals, or the Spaniards, do in riding, 
In managing a great horse, which is princely ?”’ 


So think not our London youth, as the waters of our Thames can 
testify. It is to many life to drift 


‘¢ Across them lightly as a leaf; or skim 
Their waves in yon skiff, swallow-like; or lie 
Like a loved locket on their sunny bosom.”’ 


But let us hear a narrative, humorously given, of what old 
Thames daily, in the fine season, can witness on his waters, 


‘‘ Though some, by art cut off, no longer run, 
And some are lost beneath the summer’s sun.’’ 


“‘ Oh, the sweet, happy days that your Londoners see, 
When they’re common and humble enough to have glee, 
When the season invites, and the sun it is warm, 

When they walk hand in hand, and feel it’s no harm. 
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Sweet Alice once said, ‘I must soon have a row, 

For I’m tired of dancing at Caldwell’s, Soho.’ 

So she went to her cousin, and ask’d for a boat, 
And, the next day, together they were off and afloat. 


Their steamer gain’d Battersea bridge in a trice, 

For there he had said that the skiffs were all nice ; 
They found a right good one, that you may well say, 
When you hear it was hired from Graves, at Chelsea. 


Oh! there’s nothing so sweet as this life in a boat, 
With your braces undone, and you’re minus your coat, 
Above all, when your loved friend sits ready to steer, 
With a smile on her lips and some lollypops near. 


Well, ceaseless they went on, for many a mile, 
For the river, you all know, has no gate or stile; 
Putney and Hammersmith were past long away, 
Ere either proposed not much farther to stray. 


‘ Just give me the sculls,’ then the fair one she said. 
The other assented, for her will could be read 

In the stout resolution of a bright, sunny eye, 

Which said, ‘I must have them, my hand for to try.’ 


Five minutes sufficed to demonstrate she knew 

A little of what would delight a tight crew; 

She caught not a crab, she miss’d not a stroke ; 
Her partner seem’d dreaming, as not quite awoke. 


“Ah! you thought not the lasses that come from sweet Dudley 
Had the strength or the wit to make fly a light funny ; 

But you see you’re mistaken, my pert city chap, 

So lie down at the bow now, and just take a nap. 


She saw, close behind them, a wherry quite light ; 
Her eye glisten’d brighter, at the terrible sight ; 

‘ But ne’er fear for us,’ she cried ; ‘see! I give way ; 
Just sit t’other side; don’t you hear what I say ? 


Do they gain on us, Harry? I hope you'll say no. 
Oh, pray don’t keep urging, you frighten me so. 
For all their hard efforts I don’t care a pin, 

So make yourself easy, for I’ll never give in.’ 


With pulling and tugging she grew red in the face, 
But she scorn’d while on duty to give up the race, 
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Till, panting and laughing, she threw up the oars, 
And declared, with an arch look, they only were bores. 


Still that boat her she never would suffer to pass, 

So high was the soul of the spirited lass ; 

But when she had conquer’d, she felt lier hands sore, 
So she said, ‘ 1’ll be blest, if I pull any more.’ 


Yet, though she was tired, she now would essay 

The funny to move in a funnier way ; 

So she made it to vibrate from one side t’other side, 

Till you’d swear she had vowed to let in the Thames tide. 


Then some wags, in a wherry, that pass’d very near, 

A little the merrier for singing and beer, 

Cried, ‘ That young man will be sick, if you keep shaking so.’ 
‘Go along!’ she replied; ‘all your wits are but slow.’ 


’T were tedious to tell all that pass’d on that day, 

What the cousin would listen to, and what she did say ; 
With rowing, and laughing, and dabbling quite tired, 
There was no sight or sound that had not been admired ; 
So thirsty, and hungry, and worn out quite, 

They landed at Chelsea, and slept well that night *.”’ 


A trip to Greenwich has not the dignity of a voyage to Brundi- 
sium; but the following lines will indicate how the commonest 
incidents of holiday time can assume, not alone a pleasant, but 
also, occasionally a pathetic character. 


‘«* To Hampstead we have often been, 
We’ve also been to Kew; 
Dear, what is there we have not seen 
That will please me and you ?’ 


So spoke sweet Alice to her friend, 
In summer time, one night, 
And long they ponder’d where to wend, 
If next day should be bright. ‘ 


At length a sudden thought there came 
To that sweet girl’s head. 

‘There ’s Greenwich, what a crying shame ! 
Of which you’ve only read.’ 
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For Alice full of life and joy 
Was ne’er content to be, 
If aught another could annoy, 

Or furnish not his glee. 


The morning came, both bright and fair, 
All smiled on their intent ; 

At ten well oil’d was both their hair, 
And to the pier they went. 


Old Hungerford look’d blithe and gay, 
To see such numbers flow ; 

’Twas clear it was a holiday, 
Or else they could not go. 


‘Now slack that rope, and go ahead,’ 
The captain he did cry ; 

’Twas sooner done than it was said, 
Such knowing ones stood by. 


The voyage down, though not so long, 
I need not try to tell; 

’Twould furnish out a comic song ; 
In brief, all things went well. 


Only some nasty black in th’ air 
Would interrupt repose, 

By spotting pretty bonnets there 
And perching on a nose. 


At Greenwich landed, we began 
To wonder and admire, 

’Till to the park all people ran, 
To try and get up higher. 


We lay upon that beauteous hill, 
We chatted, laugh’d, and read, 
Until of that we had our fill, 
As both had thought and said. 


‘Come, rise up, starving lassie mine, 
Have you forgot to-day, 

That we in Greenwich said we'd dine ?’ 
Quoth she, ‘I ’ll not say nay.’ 
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That business settled, in a trice, 
For neither cared to stop, 

We hasten’d to a sweetshop nice, 
And there we had a drop. 


No, you glum scowler, not a drop 
Of brandy or of wine, 

But such as Mrs. Castle’s shop 
Supplies that lassie mine. 


‘ Those pear-drops are so very good,’ 
Says she, ‘I like them well.’ 

I might without thee there have stood, 
As bound down by a spell. 


At length she cried, ‘ Don’t care a snap 
For all that may betide ; 

So come along, my gamesome chap, 
And let us have a ride. 


On Blackheath there are donkeys that 
Will run both swift and strong ; 

’Tis close to where just now we sat ; 
Oh! I am never wrong.’ 


Alas! that time she was deceived, 
Because ’twas just the day 

That all mankind should be relieved ; 
The Peelers said us nay. 


‘ Well, charmer dear, what can be done 
More good and apropos, 

Than back to Greenwich for to run, 
And to Cremorne go?’ 


So back again we homeward hied, 
The steamer was not long, 

For we had now the flowing tide 
To take us to the throng. 


We chang’d our boat where we got in, 
We sped to Chelsea then, 

We cared not for the extra tin, 
The women, or the men. 
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Oh! then ’twas sweet to walk and see 
That beauteous garden fair, 

To drink our glass, and take our tea— 
But ah! what’s in the air ? 


A sudden darkness came around, 
The clouds began to rain, 

The buss was full—a cab was found 
To take us home again. 


Oh! home, sweet home it was indeed ! 
When years would seem a week, 

The days like lightning went with speed, 
Another we must seek. 


But be not cast down, dearest lass, 
The day was gain for me 

When on that river I did pass 
Alone with love and thee. 


For you teach truth and goodness still, 
And that’s the way to love 

All whom ’tis Heaven’s blessed will 
To join in realms above. 


So, constant, tender to the last, 
You vow’d you’d go with me— , 

The moments! ah, how quick they past !— 
The parting train to see. 


Some vehicle would take you back 
To join your brother dear ; 

I knew, my heart, that it would rack, 
But still the place was near. 


Within your eyes I saw a hoard ; 
The guard he mark’d it too; 
He bade me stand upon his board 

And take my last adieu. 


I saw thee, and I dared not moan, 
Those eyes with tear-drops wet, 
I saw thee seated, and alone, 
My God! can I forget? 
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I kise’d thee, and all past away ; 
I stood, and still gazed on; 

I thought of more I had to say, 
But thou, alas! wert gone. 


Oh! when will come that blessed day 
Which leads us to the shore 

Where all, as wisest teachers say, 
Shall meet to part no more * ?”’ 


The pleasures of the river are not unknown even to the laborious 
poor who frequent its banks; and Mr. Mayhew relates an in- 
stance, which should be given in the words of the honest fellow 
that recounts it. A dredger or river-finder said to him, “Father, 
and grandfather afore him, was a dredger and fisherman. As 
soon as I could crawl father took me with him in the boat to 
help him to pick up and use me to the water. When I got 
bigger and stronger I was sent to school; but I didn’t like it 
half as well as the boat, and couldn’t be got to stay two days 
together. At last ] went above bridge, and went along with a 
fisherman, and used to sleep in the boat every night; I liked to 
sleep in the boat! I used to be as comfortable as could be. Lor 
bless you! there’s a tilt to them boats, and no rain can’t get at 
you. I used to lie awake of a night in them times and listen to 
the water slapping agin the boat, and think it fine fun... How 
do I get on now, sir? Tho’ times ain’t near so good as they 
was, I manages purty tidy, and hasn’t got no occasion to hollor 
much.”’ 

But it is time to leave the subject of common pleasures. 
This way of treating it, perhaps, has not much suited you. 
*‘If you be not pleased, mate, put your hand in your pocket 
and please yourself,” as the old saying is. There is, however, 
one grave observation that suggests itself at the close of this 
long chapter, which seems to be not without great practical 
importance for all of us. Heaven grants pleasure, and why 
are not we grateful? It is because unfeeling pedants have 
acted austerely and stoically with us, and told us it was 
wrong; a horrible sentence, which custom, life, manners, the 
community itself reject. Still it weighs upon us, and so we take 
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pleasure stealthily, and fear to thank God for it as a thing for- 
bidden. Oh, if other voices had been heard, distinguishing the 
exigencies of duties, of places, of times, the vicissitude of labour 
and of pleasure, how we should thank Him for the common 
things in days of recreation! How we should feel grateful for 
little things—for the public garden—yes, for the cheerful tea- 
party within the arbour, for the pic-nic on the grass, for the 
day’s row on the river, for the stroll by moonlight, for the 
prattle we had listened to, for the flowers we had gathered, for 
the play that we had laughed at, for the song that we had 
sighed at, for the hands we had pressed fondly, for the hearts 
that had been opened to us, for the hopes that we had retained 
on parting, for the belief that to-morrow would bring back 
to-day and yesterday, for that brightness at intervals without a 
shadow, for that joy with a momentary forgetfulness of sorrow! 
When Dickens’s Kit marks the effects in his mother of going to 
Little Bethel, he entreats her, as we just heard, to retain her 
good-humoured face and the bows in her bonnet. “Can you 
suppose,” he asks, ‘‘there’s any harm in looking as cheerful, 
and being as cheerful, as our poor circumstances will permit? 
Do I see any thing, in the way I’m made, which calls upon me 
to be a snivelling, solemn, whispering chap, sneaking about as 
if I couldn’t help it, and expressing myself in a most unpleasant 
snuffle?’”’ And we may remark that it was after recovering 
twice or thrice from a fit of laughter, and as often relapsing, 
that he wiped his eyes and said grace. The common pleasures 
of life, and even the thought of them, when he heard them 
vilified, inspired him instinctively with a religious gratitude. 
Can there be a more truthful or forcible delineation of the 
excellence of pleasure, or one more calculated to justify the 
poet for representing Euphrosyne as sent from heaven to man- 
kind with these delightful words, — 


‘Lo! I am here, to answer to your vows, 
And be the meeting fortunate! I come 
With joyful tidings; we shall part no more.” 


I hope this allusion and the design of the whole chapter will not 

be understood as identical with the inexcusable fault of trying 

to push the human heart towards the side to which it leans. 

That would be worse than ridiculous. But there may be at 
x2 
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times an undue pressure of transcendentalism laid upon it, which 
it is well to remove or alleviate by recurring to what is common 
in relation to virtue, in order that the heart itself may be enabled 
to rise and obey the invitation of ‘‘sursum corda.” 

We heard in the beginning good reasons in behalf of those 
common pleasures which are provided for us amidst all the 
varieties of life. We have remarked briefly in what they gene- 
rally consist. We must now proceed to notice the excellence of 
other common things in relation to virtue. 


CHAPTER X. 


ADHERENCE to nature, fidelity to the designs of nature in regard 
to manhood, womanhood, and youth—such is the next subject 
that suggests itself from the class of common things in relation 
to virtue, of which I think it would be neither unimportant nor 
uninteresting to observe the excellence; for there is sometimes 
either an involuntary or a systematic opposition to these com- 
mon features of our humanity, the consideration of which can 
hardly fail to bring out in deeper and more lively colours the 
charm of what has been ordained for us by our Creator. First, 
then, let us consider manhood, and the contrasts to it that arise 
from neglecting what is common, which verify the saying of the 
Italians, ‘“‘ Non ogni uomo e uomo.” 

It would be in vain to deny that some individuals wearing hats 
and coats, very respectable characters according to the world, 
‘‘ all over whom,” as some one says, ‘‘ respectable is written, from 
the crowns of their heads to the very tips of their polished 
boots, have—by dint of affecting singularity, superiority, and, in 
short, the uncommon—nothing of man about them but the 
name.” We try most of us to turn away our eyes and to direct 
our thoughts elsewhere, and to banish the memory of such faces, 
such forms, such tones of voice, such answers, and such dis- 
course; but the disagreeable impression from this concrete sinks 
very deep, even deeper than we can account for, unless, indeed, 
we explain it like Shamont, saying,— 
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e It afflicts us 
When we behold unseemliness in an image 
So near the Godhead! ’Tis an injury 
To glorious eternity.” 


Whatever may be the external cause of displeasure, the source of 
the evil appears to be, at least for the greatest part, in the mind, 
for nothing purely organic could produce the phenomenon. 
Moreover, it is easier to perceive than define it. At one time it 
presents the form of 


‘The jewel of all the court, you may wear him, 
As Sir Moth says——. He is 
A chrysolite, a gem, the very agate 
Of state and policy, cut from the quar 
Of Machiavel.”’ 


You feel tempted to say with Shakspeare, ‘Originally God 
made him, and therefore let him pass for a man.’’ At another, 


‘“‘ He is a lawyer, and must speak for his fee 
Against his father and mother, all his kindred, 
His brothers or his sisters ; no exception 
Lies at the common law. He must not alter 
Nature for form, but go on in his path.” 


In vain would you say to him, “ Lose not the fashion of a man.” 
Perhaps he never wore it, and now affects it not—“ walking in 
crooked insolence,’”’ as Pindar says. The phenomenon assumes 
the form one time of a scholar or philosopher. When Bellafont 
has her last interview with Hipolito, she says to him, 


‘Hear me but speak; my words shall be all music. 
Hear me but speak.” : 


The pedant cries, “‘ Hence!” and, addressing his attendants, says, 


‘¢‘ Guard the chamber: let no more come on, 

One woman serves for man’s damnation. 
Beshrew thee, thou dost make me violate 

< The chastest and most sanctimonious vow, 
That e’er was enter’d in the court of heav’n ; 
I was on meditation’s spotless wings 
Upon my journey thither; like a storm 
Thou beat’st my rip’ned cogitations 
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Flat to the ground; and like a thief dost stand 
To steal devotion from the Holy Land.” 


She entreats him still— 


‘Tf woman were thy mother; if thy heart 
Be not all marble; or if it marble be, 
Let my tears soften it, to pity me. 

I do beseech thee, do not thus with scorn 
Destroy 8 woman——’’ 





His tender conscience bids him act so; he has vowed, and 
says, 
66 See 
The copy of that obligation 
Where my soul’s bound in heavy penalties.” - 


She makes a last effort— 


‘‘ Be greater than a king; save not a body, 
But from eternal shipwrack keep a soul ; 
If not, and that again sin’s path I tread, 
The grief be mine, the guilt fall on thy head !’” 


He concludes with a kind of sermon, bids her read some pious 
book, and so with a scowl departs. At another time this cha- 
racter appears in the enslaved husband, who lives under the sign 
of the “cat’s foot,” as the saying is, acting the counterpart of 
the married lover. Again, at another it is seen in the ferocious 
and deceitful foe, who says with the Greek poet, ‘May it be 
mine to love my friend! But against an enemy I will, as an 
enemy, make a secret attack like a wolf, going now this way 
and now that, in crooked course *.”” Then, as if to show itself 
in all oppositions, it can be traced in the mere ‘man about 
town,”’ when nobles are their tailor’s tutors—the superfluous 
and lust-dieted man, that will not see because he doth not feel. 
“This is the imposthume of much wealth, that inward breathes 
and shows no cause without why the man dies.” But him 
woman’s quick-reading eye unmasks, and brands with words 
like those of Argellina, in the Elder Brother, saying, 


‘“'You have the outside of a pretty gentleman, 
But, by my troth, your inside is but barren. 
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’Tis not a face I only am in love with; ‘ 
Nor will I say your face is excellent, 

Nor they’re not words, unless they be well placed too, 
Nor your sweet damn-me’s, nor your hired verses, 
Nor telling me of clothes, nor coach and horses, 

No, nor your visits each day in new suits. 

Nor your long travels, nor your little knowledge, 

Can make me dote upon you. ’Faith, go study, 

And glean some goodness, that you may show manly.” 


The revolting image of which we speak shows itself even in the 
character sometimes of a pretended lover, though he seldom 
ventures to come to such a seat as this. And then what follows? 
Fine words ‘“‘d’un pathétique a faire fendre les rochers,’’ at 
which those who read them only laugh, saving, ‘“‘ Those are not 
the sort of things to gain the affections.’’ Thou shalt have 
moonshine in the mustard-pot for it. 


‘‘ His courtship’s as absurd as any zany’s 
After a practised manner; his discourse, 
Though full of bombast phrase, never brought matter 
Worthy the laughing at, much less the hearing.” 


Such a person enters with a formal air, and, after two or three 
majestic hums, he begins with a kind of state to tell about his 
manors; then—but one need not finish the picture. To speak 
all his defects would tire a thousand women’s voluble tongues, 
as one of the sex is represented saying, and twice so many 
lawyers. The poet would compose an epitaph for him with 
these lines,— 


‘‘ Beside him place the god of wit, 
Before him beauty’s rosiest girls, 
Apollo for a star he’d quit, 
And love’s own sister for an earl’s.”” 


‘“‘ None of these persons,” as a witty authoress observes, “ have 
got as far as A, B, C, in the art of making love. They have not 
the least idea,” as she says, ‘ how to play the part; their flattery 
or compliments are ineffably disdained, their words disbelieved, 
their hearts, seen through.’ So our laureate dismisses one of 
them with this compliment,— 
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‘¢ Look, a horse at the door 
And little King Charles snarling, 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
You are not her darling *.’’ 


This character shows itself also in the human brute, the wild 
savage whom the courts of police are called on to chain up, and who 
in the middle and highest classes too is not wholly unknown; for 
there, at the least demand by a devoted wife and mother, it scowls 
like a hyena; then it comes home at night sulky and silent, or 
flies into a passion and utters words to crush the life from out of 
a young heart. There is no great danger, where such actors 
perform, of a woman being killed by kindness, as in Heywood’s 
celebrated drama. And these are husbands! lords! I will not 
call them men! ‘who will demand of these gentle beings 
neither tenderness nor a light heart, but only rough working 
fingers, feet never weary, and a paralytic tongue. Alas! if the 
husband is a gentle gaoler they think themselves happy. The 
golden mornings and enchanted castles of her earlier years fade 
and fall unremarked. Her sun descends, unseen, by slow de- 
grees, over her clouded and earthly day; and, amid pain and 
duty, the twilight of evening shrouds her humble existence. 
She has never experienced all that she was worthy of, and in 
age she has forgotten all that the morning glow of life promised.”’ 


‘‘ If these were men, as men they are in _ 
They would not use a gentle lady so.’ 


In fine, this phenomenon in regard to hyman npture, if it even 
can be traced to it, presents itself in the form eifer of the being 
wholly indifferent to all things but himself; or of him who 
regards woman as an inferior work of the creation, formed only 
to minister to his wants, and whose interests are never to affect 
the scale when the objects of ambition are placed in it against 
them. Some of these persons are powerful in the world by means 
"of wealth and office; others are respected as wearing an official, 
‘ or even a religious garb, for transcendentalism in one form or 
other nefitralizes or effaces manhood ; others among them, again, 
are courted in select circles, as bringing with them into what- 
ever company their presence graces distinction and respecta- 
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bility, for they are many of them great buyers of land, with their 
statutes, their recognizances, their fines, their double vouchers, 
their recoveries; but none of them are men: they are wanting 
in that common grace of manhood; they form exceptions to the 
daily and usual phenomena of human life; they are thrown upon 
our path to injure, to afflict, to astonish, and above all, to warn. 
Thank Heaven! in these parts of the world at least, we need 
hear no one define or describe manhood. Beneficent nature, 
rich in bounties, spreads over them strength and gentleness, 
which are its constituents, But we cannot turn from it in 
silence, or refrain from a sentiment of admiration when it is 
thus pointed at. Among common things in relation to virtue 
what can be more excellent than this work of creation? Common 
as it is, every one with a heart adores it. So some one in an 
old play says, 
‘‘ Methought he bare himself in such a fashion, 
So full of man, and sweetness in his carriage, 
And, what was chief, it show’d not borrow’d in him, 
But all he did became him as his own, 
And seem’d as perfect, proper, and possest 
As breath with life or colour with the blood.” 


Take man, when every inch a man, in the lower ranks clad in his 
fustian jacket, and you will hear sung to him by a silvery voice, 
of which we must not lose a single echo, 


“Is there for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head and a’ that ; 
The cowafd slave, we pass him by: 
‘We dare be poor for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscurg and a’ that, 
The raunk is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What though on homely fare we dine, 
Wear grey or brown, and a’ that; 

Give fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that; 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

For his tinsel show, and a’ that, 

The honest man, though e’er so poor, 

Is king o’ men for a’ that— 

He looks and laughs at a’ that.” 
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Take him in a higher station, and the same character, though in 
a different form, is still before you; exemplifying the saying of 
Maximilian, in The Case is Altered: ‘‘I have observed,’’ he 
says, ‘‘and know the difference between a base wretch and a 
true man; I can distinguish them: the property of the wretch 
is, he would hurt and cannot; of the man, he can hurt and will 
not.” 

Manhood in the rich is liberal, generous: it has no public 
duty to perform that would prevent it from being so. It cries, 


“‘ Bounty’s a spice of virtue: whoso can 
And won’t relieve the poor, he is no man.” 


Manhood in the lowly has no jealous eyes fixed upon the great, 
for a manly made-up heart contemns these shadows. It braves 
danger, and even takes a pride in pain; as when Mayhew heard 
a lad who was without money say to his companion, to show his 
disregard for it, “Give me a penny, and you may wound me 
where you like.” 

But, above all, in relation to womanhood and to love, it re- 
veals itself with incomparable beauty. The tenderness and 
reverence with which Richter always speaks of the sorrows and 
sensibility of women have made him, it is said, dear to every 
woman’s heart. ‘It has been my principle,” he says, “to think 
better of every woman than any would think of her except her 
lover.” ‘I am sure he must be in heaven,” said a poor widow 
of her late husband, “if it were only for the love and tender- 
ness he always showed to women.” This is, after all, nothing 
but the picture of our common manhood. Let us, however, 
confine our attention for an instant to its character with respect 
to love; for at this seat, you know, we cannot be blamed for 
often recurring to the theme. Here we have a favourable 
audience, but if we transport ourselves in thought elsewhere the 
present pass may be a difficult one; for in the world are found 
many who through desire of the uncommon seem incapable 
of appreciating the excellence of manhood in this respect. 
‘‘Let no man fall in love,” says a philosopher, arguing in 
favour of living to one’s-self, “for from that moment he is the 
baby of a girl.” One can understand a metaphysician having 
a dislike to such babies,:though the qualities which form them 
may be among the loftiest appanages of our nature. Love may 
be laughed at, as we saw before, ‘though ’tis a wisdom becomes 
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& young man well;’’ and when manly wisdom, not overswayed 
by passion or opinion, knows how to lead your judgment, then 
will you admit that it does, even though it should contradict the 
maxims of the world, the precepts of war, and the axioms of 
ambition. The stern representative of all these influences will 
say with Enobarbus, ‘‘ Under a compelling occasion, let women 
die: it were pity to cast them away for nothing; though be- 
tween them and a great cause they should be esteemed nothing.” 
Manhood, without being the noble ruin of any magic, will 
reply, we may venture to affirm, to the woman that it loves, 
though for that love it had seen a world pass from its dominion, 


‘‘ Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates 
All that is won and lost: give me a kiss; 
Even this repays me.” 


But let us turn to the next subject. We said, as prelude to 
the former, that no one could require to hear a definition or 
description of manhood. We may begin our second theme by 
observing how unhappy, and perhaps how contemptible, must 
be the man who has not already enshrined within his heart and 
gloriously idealized before his eyes at hearing its mere name 
pronounced, the charms of that most common of common things 
which is now to pass before us—womanhood. 


‘‘ Sportive and free 
As the summer air, 
Bright as a ray on the mountain stream 
Glides she along, 
Like a spirit fair, 
Happy and blest, as in some sweet dream. 


List to the tones 
Of her silvery voice, 
Clear as the notes of the woodlark’s song ; 
Well may each heart 
In her strains rejoice, 
As ’round her fairy-like form they throng. 


Oh! may no care that young flower blight ; 
Never may sorrow her bosom grieve ; 

Calm be her days as the sunset’s light, 
Sweet as the stillness of autumn eve.” 
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‘Both a woman and a slave may be good,’ says Aristotle. 
What condescension in the philosopher to atknowledge it! 
Let us turn from such intruders; for assuredly the sage with 
such sentences is only a ridiculous intruder under these boughs. 
I think he must be silly. That is all we need say of him here. 

Would you behold woman in mediseval times? Then take 
for example the portrait of Ermengarde, who was born so long 
ago as in the year 1069, and who was daughter of the Count of 
Anjou Foulque le Réchin. It was drawn by no less grave a 
personage than Marbode, Bishop of Rennes and Ecdlatre 
d’Angers, who by his moral reflections contrives to cast a shade 
of sweet melancholy over her charming image. The printer will 
have it in Latin, but you must suppose it translated into the 
vernacular when it was cited in the bower: 


“ Filia Fulconis, decus Armoricee regionis 
Pulchra, pudica, decens, candida, clara, recens, 
Si non passa fores thalamos partusque labores, 
Posses esse meo Cynthia judicio. 

Sed tuus iste decor, sata Principe Principis uxor 
Transiet ut fumus, et cito fiet humus ; 

Vultus formosus laudatur et est pretiosus, 

Sed mors vel senium destruet hoc pretium. 
Luce micans acies quee vulnerat aspicientes 

Et flavus crinis fiet utrumque cinis. 

Fama refert de te quod non sit femina pre te 
Pollens eloquio, callida consilio ; 

Hec quogue reficient, et tantum fabula fient *.”’ 


If you would hear what every lover thinks of the person to 
whom he is attached, you have only to observe what Fletcher 
says, describing his ideal Panthea, though words, as he says, 
cannot express her charms, for he declares 


her looks have something excellent 
That wants a name yet.” 


66 





So it is thought of every one that sits here; there must be a 
language invented expressly to do justice to each. ‘ You ask 
me if women in ancient times excelled our own in beauty,” says 
an ancient writer. ‘‘ We hear a great deal about some, but I am 
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persuaded that neither Helen nor Cleopatra was more beau- 
tiful than a thousand other women who lived then and since in 
the obscurity of a common condition.” The truth of course is 
that every age and country esteem their own common types of 
womanhood the best. So we hear sung at present by Americans 
the lines of their amiable Holmes in praise of their country 
maidens, while more familiar voices echo those of an English 
poet singing of our own,— 
‘Our girls they are pretty, 
And gentle, and witty, 
As any the world ever knew ; 
« Talk not about Spanish, 
Circassian or Danish, 
Or Greeks, ’neath their summer skies blue ; 
But give me our lassies, 
As fresh as the grass is 
When sprinkled with roses and dew! 


Oh! ours are the fairest, 

The sweetest and rarest, 
The purest and fondest I see ; 

Their hearts are the truest, 

Their eyes are the bluest,— . 
Their spirits so noble and free ; 

Oh! give me no other, 

True love, sister, mother— 
Our own are the chosen for me*!”’ 


As no one, though unskilled in botany, would be blamed for 
stopping to admire the charms of a daisy, rose, or violet, or 
other common flower, and calling attention to its delicate and 
incomparable beauty; so I hope it will not be set down as an 
impertinence if one of the parties here should ask permission 
to repeat from memory what he has read or heard respecting 
the loveliness of woman, who though daily at our side and com- 
-mon as the light before our eyes, can never be sufficiently 
observed or praised. Oh! who will not feel like the Angel 
when he describes his impression on seeing her first created ? 


‘“ Whate’er I did, or dream’d, or felt, 
The thought of what might yet befall 
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That matchless creature mix’d with all. 

Nor she alone, but her whole race, 

Through ages yet to come, whate’er 

Of feminine, and fond, and fair, 

Should spring from that pure mind and face, 

All wak’d my soul’s intentest care ; 

Their forms, souls, feelings, still to me 

Creation’s strangest mystery !’’ 
** Sing of the nature of woman,”’ says Pietro in the Malcontent, 
‘“‘and then the song shall be surely full of varieties, old crotchets, 
and most sweet closes; it shall be humour grave, fantastic, 
loving, melancholy, sprightly, one in all, and all in one.” Look 
back at our three portraits just exhibited, and you will see this re- 
mark exemplified in the sprightly, the melancholy, and the loving. 
But it is perhaps our old dramatists that speak best in praise of 
woman! ‘O how full of ravishing attractions,” they exclaim, 
‘is the countenance, in form how delicate, in soul how witty, 
in replies how pregnant, in life how wary, in favours how judi- 
cious!’’ ‘A woman’s counsel is not much,” say the Spaniards, 
“but he that despises it is no wiser than he should be.” Why 
should we disdain the popular song either ? 


‘‘ What’s the chief of man’s delights ? 
Woman, charming woman, oh ! 
Who can set a man to rights ? 
Woman, charming woman, oh!” 


Yes, would chime in our ancient dramatists, who but her? Look 
at the lower classes, for what is commonest must of course be 
sought with them. ‘ Indeed, if it warn’t for the women,”’ said 
a costermonger to Mr. Mayhew, “half of us might go to the 
union.’’ They find in their wives the three O's of Theodore— 
opus, opes, ops—health, means, and care. Mayhew says else- 
where, ‘‘ there are many poor families that, without the aid of 
coster-girls, would be forced into the workhouse. They are 
generally of an affectionate disposition, and some will perform 
acts of marvellous heroism to keep together the little home. It 
is not unusual for children of fifteen to walk their eight or ten 
miles a day, carrying a basket of nearly two hundred weight 
on their heads.” ‘I hate,’ says one lowly girl, singing snatches 
of Nelly Blye between her sentences, “to see a bride and bride- 
groom parading the streets all the day of their marriage, dressed 
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in their best: it is disgusting. Were I married to-morrow, I 
would go to the church early, then return home, and put on my 
common dress and resume my work.” She verified the pro- 
verb, — 
“And the girl that is honest, her chiefest delight 
Is still to be doing from morning to night.”’ 


Order and symmetry attend the steps of women every where. 
‘Tt was a man who drew up those three blinds,” said the same 
girl, pointing to a bay wingow over which they hung with 
corners pointing in every direction*. And then all the while 
with what sprightly and communicative grace is every thing 
done! ‘To a woman,” says a great traveller, “I never ad- 
dressed myself without receiving a friendly answer. If I was 
hungry or thirsty, wet or sick, they did not hesitate, like men, 
to perform a generous action. In so free and kind a manner 
did they contribute to my relief, that if I was dry, I drank the 
sweetest draught, and if hungry, I ate the coarsest morsel with 
a double relish.”’ 
“Ah! female hearts with pity glow, 
And woman holds affliction dear ; 
For guiltless woes her sorrows flow, 
And suffering vice compels her tear.” 


Then survey the middle classes, and judge only by what daily 
passes before your eyes in the house, in the street, in the public 
carriage. Let woman under any circumstances be confronted 
with any representative of unmanly baseness, however he may 
try to conceal his character, and she, the abstract of all sweet- 
ness that is in woman, will seem to be as discreet as she is hand- 
some. ‘Ay, and if you mark her, what a restrained scorn she 
casts upon all his behaviour and speeches.’’ Let her be wronged : 
it takes a great deal to make her imagine that she is wronged ; 
she bears with much before that idea enters her head; but let 
her be outraged without consideration and without shame, and 
then like poor Miss Woolgar, who so moves us all, “she does a 
good cry;"’ then her grace is dignity, saying with Mistress Wild- 
ing in the Gamester,— 
‘“‘T stoop as low as earth to show my duty ; 
But too much trampl’d on, I rise to tell 
The world I am a woman.” 
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But again, who is for man the best instructor? Truly woman, 
with words like verbal kisses on her lips. So an ancient author, 
Guillaume de Sallust du Bartas, says when describing the 
creation of women,— 


‘Ca, ca, tournez un peu et vostre ceil et vostre ame, 
Et, ravis, contemplez les beaux traits de la femme, 
Sans qui )’homme ici-bas n’est homme qu’a demi, 
Ce n’est qu’un loup-garou, du soleil ennemi, 
Qu’un animal sauvage, ombfgeux, solitaire, 
Bizarre, frénétique, 4 qui rien ne peut plaire 
Que le seul desplaisir, né pour soi seulement, 
Privé de coeur, d’esprit, d’amour, de sentiment.” 


Without woman man loses even a source of highest instruction 
in highest things. It is not mine, the thought, though by your 
smiling you seem to say so; as if you thought that with such a 
companion as you know gave me her youthful heart and has 
since ever sought to guide and save me, I could not say any 
thing else ; but it is the gravest who say or leave us to infer it. 
‘“‘The female sex,’’ observes one of them, “to whom, by the 
social arrangement of mankind has been assigned the task of 
caring for the minor external wants and the decorations of life, 
has an employment which more than any other distracts the 
mind and draws it away from clear and earnest reflection. But 
by way of compensation nature has implanted in them warmer 
aspirations towards the eternal, and a more refined perception of 
it.’’ Methinks here is already some qualification for one who 
has to teach the best things; and yet she knows how to temper 
all this with what perhaps is no less necessary, namely, the art 
of practical good sense in the application of highest truth to 
common things. It is woman’s philosophy to do this and to 
check the follies that learning and exclusively masculine thought 
would otherwise engender. ‘ It was a proud night with me,” Sir 
Walter Scott used to say, ‘‘ when I first found that a pretty young 
woman could think it worth her while to sit and talk with me, 
hour after hour, when others were capering in our view.” He 
might well feel it so. It is certain that ‘‘the living in the light 
of a loved one’s eye,” or an enjoying the familiar conversation 
of a woman, is often more calculated to form a young man’s 
character to what it should be than all the pedantic philosophy 
of books. The wisdom of a pedagogue, however profound, will 
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never be worth so much as the affectionate and tender prattle of 
& woman directing to good one to whom she is attached. In 
fact, how could it be otherwise, since she was given to man by 
their Creator for his helpmate and companion, and that the sin 
pof our first parents has not abrogated the mission which she had 
to fulfil, or removed the vacuum which she only can supply. 
For every one can say like Festus to Helen,— 


‘‘T come fresh from thee every time we meet, 
Steeped in the still sweet dew of thy soft beauty, 
Like earth at day-dawn, lifting up her head 
Out of her sleep, star-watched, to face the sun— 
So I, to front the world, on leaving thee.’”’ 


Moreover women, notwithstanding all their thoughtfulness and 
reverence, are by nature disposed to take the cheerful, humane, 
and popular view of life; they interpret all things kindly, 
lovingly, agreeably, and they enjoy the happiness resulting 
from such homely wisdom. Hence they make us love whatever 
binds us to others like religion and humanity; they make us 
love also equality; and in fact their mere looks are calculated 
more than all the moral teaching contained in books to convince 
us that the rest is but a mask, which however necessary or 
unavoidable according to times and circumstances, should never 
be regarded as any thing in the least better. ‘“‘ Who taught you 
this?’ some one asks in an old play. Mazmillius answers, ‘“ I 
learned it out of women’s faces.” Oh! how much virtue is 
there to learn from looking at them, or from sitting near them, 
in spite of the irony of Socrates directed against Agathon for 
thinking that wisdom could be imparted by the touch, like the 
water in two chalices, which will flow through a flock of wool 
from the fuller into the emptier, until both are equal! That 
virtue has this property seems verified by experience ; for he, I 
think, is filled with the most beautiful and various grace who 
sits by a woman’s side, even though she be only one of those 
that seem as if they would learn from you—those creatures of 
poetry sent to be a dream, and to shed around them a beguiling, 
unsubstantial brightness, those pretty little loving marmoset 
faces that Dickens speaks of. ‘Who does not know,” as he 
says of himself among his human acquaintances, “the very 
transcript of that golden-haired, silky Tamarin in the Zoological 
VOL. I. ¥ 
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Gardens? It is a gentle, plaintive, loving creature, with large, 
liquid brown eyes, that with all their smiles have a tear behind 
them, and a look of soft remonstrance in them; its hair hangs 
in a profusion of golden brown curls—not curls so much as a 
mass of waving tresses; it is a nestling, clinging thing, that ‘ 
seems as if it wants always to bury itself in some one’s arms—as 
if the world outside were all too large and cold for it.” 


‘¢ If love and truth could move the springs 
Of this great world of men.and things, 
Then set a woman on the throne 
Of all the earth—and her alone. 

Ah! then ’twould be long summer-day, 
As though the rolling earth should stay 
Its course against the summer sun, 
And in its joy forget to run ! 

But man with his progressive force 
Must hold the planet in its course, 
And bid it, as it turns, unfold 

All aspects, that it ne’er grow old. 

Yet oh! if God be love for ever, 

And peace the end of all endeavour, 
Man’s strength encumber’d by his sins, 
Oft fails to end where she begins *.”’ 


But we said that woman teaches us to love equality. Attend 
now for a moment to this thought. Yes, dear nature, under- 
standing all that is understood by it in common sense parlance, 
which is inspired by positive and not vague notions of religion, 
in her own sweet and cunning way has done her part, one might 
have supposed, sufficiently well by means of womanhood to 
establish true fraternity on earth. One might have thought 
that she had provided sufficiently by means of the lip like a 
rose-leaf curled for establishing the reign of love and social and 
rational equality among her noblest creatures, so as to prevent 
the possibility of any man being ever heard to speak disdain- 
fully or imperiously to a woman as to an inferior, merely 
because society or misfortunes had made her poorer and less 
happy than himself. One might have thought that all harsh 
distinctions of class would fall down before her feet, and that 
every man would— 
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«_—-- bless the humblest, meanest sod 
Of the dark earth where woman trod.”’ 


What though born to poverty, destined perhaps to serve,— 


‘«.—- Though she be not so in grace as you, 
So hung upon with love, so fortunate ; 
This you should pity rather than despise.” 


But we might have thought more than this; for woman is not 
alone in the world. She has a father, she has uncles, brothers, 
cousins, and friends; and it would be an unnatural and singular 
way of showing respect and love to her, if you were to treat 
with supercilious disdain those to whom she is allied. This 
truth the poet recognizes; and so we have the lines,— 


“ Peace, angry spirit, and let him be! 
Has not his sister smiled on me *?” 


Being on an equal footing with her, you find yourself therefore 
on the same terms with many persons of your own sex; and so 
the circle widening, you learn from her face as it were to 
respect and love your fellow-men as your equals. Indeed this 
effect of woman’s instruction might have been predicted with as 
much confidence as we should announce the axiom of geometry, 
“that things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another ;’’ for if Charles the swell be equal to Alice as loving 
her, and if poor Harry be also equal to Alice as her relation, 
then one might have thought it as clearly demonstrated as any 
proposition in Euclid, that the swell would feel himself equal to 
poor Harry ; and, moreover, since if equals be added to equals, 
the wholes are equal, one might have concluded that the entire 
community, .by means of the instruction conveyed by one 
woman, would have become a true loving society of equal 
brothers. But unhappily the laws of the moral world meet a 
resistance which is not experienced in those of geometry, and 
therefore the results are often different from what might other- 
wise have been expected. So it is in this instance, where the 
first step is sometimes wanting, woman herself being unrespected 
as an equal; for among the unmanly beings that we lately 
glanced at, there will be found some who, armed with all the 
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weapons that conventionalism can yield, will hold such lan- 
guage to their victim as Geta in his exaltation uses, and say,— 


“‘ Prithee keep off, woman ! 
It is not fit I should know every creature. 
Although I have been familiar with thee heretofore, 
I must not know thee now; my place neglects thee. 
Now I am for greatness only— 
To look so low as this cheap common sweetness 
Would speak me base, my names and glories nothing. 
I grant I made a vow; what was I then? 
As she is now, of no sort (hope made me promise} ; 
But as now I am, to keep this vow were monstrous, 
A madness and a low inglorious fondness.”’ 


Where the premises are thus wanting the whole conclusion falls 
of course to the ground, and so the world continues as we find 
it; but judging from what nature had ordained in giving 
woman to instruct her partner, we could not have foreseen such 
consequences. Still, however, when pushed to an extreme 
degree these are phenomenal; for the prerogative of woman- 
hood is commonly upheld in the world, and from it are deduced 
many modifications which tend far more than persons are gene- 
rally aware to smooth down the inequalities of the social system. 
It is true we have not here taken into account the part which 
some women, shunning their common type, would discharge in 
the world by becoming as it were the ministers of pride, and 
seeking to magnify the inequalities that already exist. But this 
also forms a result that could not have been foreseen. Who 
could have predicted the chance of any woman desiring to inter- 
rupt the loving harmony of life, and that even to the prejudice 
of her own sex, by rendering wider and less passable these sepa- 
rations between classes and ranks? All we can say with respect 
to both infringements is, that where the female influence does 
not produce the effects it is designed for, the fault is not in the 
teacher, unless, through an exceptional departure from what is 
common, she neglects the ministry that she was intended to 
fulfil, . 

The common mission of woman in general seems to consist in 
keeping every person and every thing in their respective places ; 
for every infraction of what ordinary usage makes proper is 
hateful to her. ‘Did you mark how she took the dignity out 
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of him by simply calling him child?’ asked a young woman 
on observing how a mother, who sat near, replied to a rather 
forward lad, ‘Come, don’t be a baby,”’ suffices to stimulate the 
weakest or hold back the strongest. In general, with a woman 
by your side it is felt as a compliment to be treated as one who 
must stand on his own merits,—simply a man among men,— 
and you would not for all the world do or utter any thing unbe- 
coming that character or uncommon. When any thing absurd 
or unbecoming is witnessed, we know that the story will be 
made the subject of their mirth at their next meeting, when 
they sit in council among the beauties, and the fear of this 
judgment with the well constituted is more potent than all things 
human,—verifying the old saying, 


‘* As the good man saith, so say we; 
But as the good woman saith, so it must be.” 


In fact, it is in life as the dramatist says it is on the stage, 
‘where all the expected good we are like to hear is only in the 
merciful construction of women. If they smile, and say, ‘ ’twill 
do,’ I know all the best men are ours.”’ ‘Their influence tends 
to make men adopt the resolution of Posthumus, and say, 


‘‘To shame the guise o’ the world, I will begin 
The fashion, less without and more within.” 


But there is a property in this common piece of the divine work- 
manship which must be noticed especially in this place, and 
which surpasses perhaps all its other charms, attesting still the 
truth of that sacred record which informs us that it was given 
to man, and made for the express purpose of supplying him 
with a companion,—I mean, the aptitude for love and com- 
panionship which belongs to womanhood. So we find ourselves 
back again at the subject already so often glanced at, and 
which only becomes the more beautiful by being seen from 
more points of view. é 

‘The love of which men sing is with women -an eternal 
truth.” It was a friend of Richter who made this remark. 


‘¢ She has no dreams of barter in her love, 
But gives hers freely as she would have thrown 
A rose to us, or as that rose gives forth 
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Its generous fragrance, thoughtless of its worth. 
Her summer nature feels a need to bless, 

And a like longing to be blest again ; 

So, from her sky-like spirit, gentleness 

Drops ever like a sunlit fall of rain, 

And man beneath drinks in the bright caress 

As thirstily as would a parched plain 

That long hath watch’d the showers of sloping gray 
For ever, ever, falling far away.”” 


**He’s mad,” says the proverb, ‘that trusts in the tameness 
of a wolf, a horse’s health, a boy’s love;” but though I 
believe men can love with tenderness and entire devotion, there 
must be some foundation for the opinion, that for love the 
female sex is pre-eminent. Few need be told how woman 
loves. Her happy affectionate nature flows out in every thing, 
and when it finds one all-absorbing object, there is an end of 
the world for her. She has no wisdom, no philosophy of her 
own then but to think and believe with him she loves, to whom, 
if any doubt at first arises, she will say, in the words of the old 
drama, ‘‘you, who had the conquest of my maiden-love, may 
easily conquer the fears of my distrust;’’ or, as the jailer’s 
daughter confesses in the Two Noble Kinsmen, she might say, 


‘“‘T love him beyond love, and beyond reason, 
Or wit, or safety. 
I care not; I am desperate! If the laws 
Find me, and then condemn me for’t, some maidens, 
Some honest-hearted girls, will sing my dirge, 
And tell to memory my death was noble.’’ 


Such is the beauty of woman’s common nature in this respect, 
that the most delicate and pathetic scenes devised by poets are 
acted every day by the most obscure partakers of it in the 
attics of the meanest streets of our metropolis. Take for ex- 
ample the parting of S8phia from her husband, in The Picture. 
She says to him, 


‘‘Go where you please, you blest angels, 
Guardians of human life, I at this instant 
Forbear t’ invoke you: at our parting ’twere 
To pereonate devotion. My soul 
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Shall go along with you— 
——_—_—————. To tell you what 
I will do in your absence would show poorly ; 
My actions shall speak for me : 
pray turn from me. 
All that I can is spoken.” 


Man owes eternal gratitude to God for many things of adorable 
excellence; but there is one gift that is supreme, that stands 
quite alone, peerless, in the order of human good—that of a 
woman's love. In fact, as a great poet says, ‘“‘man is but half 
man without woman.” 


‘¢ Whate’er our lot in life may prove, 
Let fortune smile or frown, 

Oh! ne’er forget that woman’s love 
Is honour, wealth, renown! 


When hopes like fading leaves depart 
She shines an angel fair ; 

For every pang that rends the heart 
Sweet woman has a tear.’’ 


But lo! an enemy advances. ‘ Back me up, back me up,”’ 
I hear some sweet voice laughingly exclaim; for there is an 
instinctive sense of danger awakened by some figures and coun- 
tenances, even though an arm be not raised to lay hold of the 
innocent. Well, there is one here ready to respond to it who- 
ever be the foe. ‘‘ Its faults, then,” I hear this sinister-looking 
stranger say, ‘its faults,—why not admit the faults of woman- 
hood?” Ay, yes, let us come to them; let us study them; per- 
haps it would be well for us all if 


“ Into their inward soul and sense 
We might descend, as doth the bee 
Into the flower’s deep heart, and thence 
Rifle, in all its purity, 
The prime, the quintessence, the whole 
Of wondrous woman’s frame and soul,”’ 


Perhaps it would be well for us all to study and to view 
with microscopic glass these faults; we should only be moved 
to greater admiration by the excellence of what we should 
discover in the whole; yes, let us spare nothing; let us even, 
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like minute philosophers, pull to pieces this beautiful flower ; 
let us analyse and sift the construction of its buds and leaves: 
when all is done, we shall only be perfumed the more with 
the odour of its bruised sweetness. 

Though we are here at the Lover’s Seat, Ido not wish to 
convert a calm and rational consideration of common things 
into a rhetorical] display that purposely ignores their imper- 
fections, and substitutes, where it ought not to do so, the ideal 
for reality. There are faults in all things human, arising from 
a mystery that defies our mere natural penetration, and con- 
founds our pride; but I believe that these, in relation to the 
female character, are enormously exaggerated by the very de- 
claimers and rhetoricians who judge by passion while accusing 
us of failing in regard to rigorous truth, when we express our 
deepest and most studied convictions. Casar heard words 
from the queen of Egypt preparing for her death which many 
may repeat with equal sincerity : 


“ sole sir o’ the world, 


T cannot project mine own cause so well 
To make it clear ; but do confess, I have 
Been laden with like frailties, which before 
Have often sham’d our sex.”’ 





It is not something new for woman to be deceived. 


‘« How should she dream of ill? The heart filled quite 
With sunshine, like the shepherd’s clock at noon, 
Closes its leaves around its warm delight ; 

Whate’er in life is harsh or out of tune 
It will shut out; no boding shade of light 
Can pierce the opiate ether of its swoon *.”’ 


True, no one need be told of ‘the unnumber’d looks and arts 
that form the glory of young woman-kind,” for which, alas! it 
often pays so dear. But this I know, maugre all that talent or 
pedantry in any form can predicate, that, even if it were given 
thee to know 


“ all that woman ever felt 


When God and man both claim’d her sighs— 
Every warm thought, that ever dwelt, 
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Like summer clouds, ’twixt earth and skies, 
Too pure to fall, too gross to rise,” 


woman’s faults are such as, wert thou a man, thou would’st 
have mercy for her and execration for her scorners. Yea, more 
than this, taunt her faults with such full licence, as both truth 
and malice have power to utter, you shake not my conviction 
that the nobleness of life is in her bosom. There is my space, 
the earth besides is clay. 

Faults forsooth! Unmanly wretch! What must they be 
which laugh to scorn all the power and violence that you can 
exercise, and which are subdued by one loving look and one 
kind action? Have you never heard of the woman killed with 
kindness, as in that old and truthful drama portraying her 
common character, where it is said,— 


‘‘ Brother, had you with threats and usage bad 
Punish’d her sin, the grief of her offence 
Had not with such true sorrow touch’d her heart.” 


What must be those faults which are irreconcileable with hate 
of any living thing, and which are often the source, the fruit 
and consequence of nothing but love with self-sacrifice elevated 
to a supreme, heroical, divine, and infinite degree? Hear Ara- 
bella in one of Ford’s tragedies :— 


‘‘ Pleasures farewell! and all ye thriftless minutes 
Wherein false joys have spun a weary life. 
To these my fortunes now I take my leave. 
Thou precious time, that swiftly rid’st in post 
Over the world, to finish up the race 
Of my last fate ; here stay thy restless course, 
And bear to ages that are yet unborn 
A wretched, woful woman’s tragedy. 
O Giovanni, thou hast had the spoil 
Of thine own virtues, and my modest fame. 
O would the scourge due to my black offence 
Might pass from thee, that I alone might feel 
The torment of an uncontrolled flame !”’ 


But the silliness of womanhood, its unreasonableness, its want 
of intellectual merits, are not these faults common to it? 
Framing our answer to suit such babble, we might begin best 
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perhaps by assenting to every thing. Speak on, therefore, dis- 
paragingly of that which you call “the woman’s reason,” and 
deem it sufficient obloquy to say with old Glanville, that many 
have no better motive for what they do. But if you wish to 
learn the secret of our patience, you must know that it consists 
in our esteeming all that you say a compliment to what we 
love. For come now, to put an end to all hollow league be- 
tween us, and such wisdom. Supposing that they do often talk 
“all corts of innocent, childish, womanish stuff,” very stupid 
no doubt in your judgment, but as fresh and natural as the 
gurgling of a little limpid brook, does it follow, think you, that 
in the common estimation they are not worth listening to? 
Supposing that they even do recur to their first word, although 
you have been talking reason by the hour, does it follow that 
they are therefore in the wrong? Women, as Hazlitt says, 
‘have often more good sense than men. They have fewer 
pretensions,” he adds, “ are less implicated in theories; and 
judge of objects more from their immediate and involuntary 
impression on the mind, and therefore more truly and natu- 
rally.” Though the bias of her nature, as another author says, 
“is not to thought but to sympathy, yet is she so perfect in her 
own nature as to meet intellectual persons by the fulness of her 
heart, warming them by her sentiments.” You talk of curiosity 
and proneness to listen when danger is at hand; well, it is 
Eve’s legacy, and cannot be taken from her. But what is all 
this if compared with the arts and violence of men? There’s 
not so bad a Gill but there’s as bad a Will. It might have 
been expressed stronger. Supposing that in some things affect- 
ing the peace and happiness of her whole life she will be reso- 
lute, and when the necessities of disguise are gone the woman 
will be out, does not the chief fault lie with those who would 
sacrifice and oppress her? What have you to say when Sulpitia 
answers you who would so act towards her, saying to you, ‘I 
thank my dead mother, that left me a woman’s will in her last 
testament; that’s all the weapons we poor girls can use, and 
with that will I fight. In other things, good father, I am your 
most obedient daughter, but in this a pure woman.” Perhaps, 
however, this very confession will be deemed sufficient to decide 
the question against us; for some will go so far as to think it 
but a poor commendation to affirm of any one person, that she 
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has nothing to distinguish her from the commonalty of her sex. 
When the queen of Sweden acted in a hasty and imprudent 
manner at Rome, the Pope replied to the treasurer who com- 
plained of her, ‘‘ Be not alarmed, it is only the effect of the 
dog-days; when they are passed the queen will change her 
mind. With women one must have patience, for they are not 
always reasonable*.’’ This indulgent apology sounds some- 
what disparaging, emanating from so high and calm a region; 
but yet the fact is not in contradiction with the views that pro- 
nounce the female perfection to consist in fidelity to the com- 
mon type of womanhood, and not in any attempt to rise above 
it, which would indeed argue, as we shall soon see, a grievous 
mistake as well as a preposterous ambition. Those who de- 
sire the extraordinary in this sphere, are not persons accessible 
to such convictions as reign at the Lover’s Seat. Let us bid 
them adieu, therefore, at once, and attend to what others say 
who are here at least more entitled to be listened to. 

“In a shop of all the qualities that man loves woman for,” 
there is, in the judgment of all who have the common thoughts 
of humanity, no room for many distinctive ornaments. To run 
youth’s race with us, it is very pleasant to have 


‘‘No more, but e’en 8 woman; and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares.”’ 


Oh! where should we stop if we gave the reins to our tongue to 
dilate upon the excellence of what is here! But I will only 
speak of what you will perhaps deem useless to yourself. I will 
only say, her virtues will be merciful, nor will they “ weave 
snares for the failing.” I will only say she has a good face, 
speaks well, and has excellent good clothes. This is all the old 
dramatist pronounces of one whom he loves, which seems to 
threaten you with the trials of Mr. Croom, as in the song,— 


* Oh, Mr. Croom! why, you’re come too soon, 
For the girls won’t be ready till to-morrow afternoon.” 


But the “mollis aer,” which we term “ mulier,”” and which 
aweetens every thing, needs no flourish of trumpets to proclaim 
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its excellence, and no profane disclosure of our inmost feelings 
to reveal the mysterious tenderness that joins her to our heart. 
Pirac only echoes what every man that was not whimsied with 
some crotchet would say of himself. 


‘¢_—. you see this lady ; 
She is young enough, and fair enough, to please me ; 
A woman of a loving mind,—a quiet, 
And one that weighs the worth of him that loves her; 
I am content with this, and bless my fortune.” 


But having now admired the beauty and excellence of what 
is common in womanhood, we must briefly consider the substi- 
tutions which are sometimes proposed for those very things 
which are its ordinary characteristics, and the results of what 
has been attempted in the way of improving its nature; for it is 
by such contrasts that the original charm will be brought out 
into strongest light, and the justice of our first thoughts con- 
firmed. ; 

An American writer of great merit makes a remarkable ob- 
servation, which I hope is not wholly borne out by facts, re- 
specting this subject. He says, “ we frequently now-a-days 
meet in this country, that is America, with women who do not 
impress us as being women at all; their sex fades away and 
goes for nothing in ordinary intercourse. We do not feel an 
influence breathing out one of this description such as we might 
suppose to come from Eve when she was just made, and her 
Creator brought her to Adam, saying, ‘ Behold, here is a 
woman*!’” If it be so, which I am slow to believe, we can 
only say that such exceptions are most often found in the coun- 
try of this writer, where the result that he deplores seems cer- 
tainly to be recognized by a few, and actually made a subject 
of boasting and congratulation. But the phenomenon can be 
discovered even on this side of the Atlantic where are so many 
men who, like Fichte, desire to see what they call manly dignity 
and female tenderness united; calling such women as corre- 
spond not with that idea “decorated puppets.” They forget, 
or are incapable, from some defect in their own organization, of 
perceiving that each sex is superior to the other in its own 
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sphere, that they never ought to be rivals to each other, and 
that the attempt of one sex to assume what belongs to the 
other, can only end to its own prejudice. ‘There are man- 
ners,” says Aristotle, ‘‘ which are characterized: by fortitude ; 
but it is not suited to a woman to be either brave or terrible ;” 
though we know, as Dickens says, “ nature often enshrines gal- 
lant and noble hearts in weak bosoms—oftenest, God bless her, 
in female breasts.” ‘‘ Women should remember,” says the Pére 
Boutauld, ‘that of all the strength of the universe, the strongest 
thing is the sweetness and humility of a woman; that there is 
no power which can resist these two virtues, and no hardness 
which is impenetrable to them. Submission and obedience are 
the means by which women reign at home, in harmony with 
the command which the husband possesses by the right of 
nature *.”” Well might the poet say, 


*¢ And still the more I saw and knew 
Of woman’s fond, weak, conquering race, 
Th’ intenser still my wonder grew.” 


The desire of substituting the extraordinary for what is com- 
mon in womanhood, can be traced to a literary, religious, and 
even natural source ; since nature in all her works is not with- 
out experience of disarrangement and deformities constituting 
exceptions to her beautiful and beneficent order. With regard 
to the first of these dangers, pure woman, even when unaffected 
by the wrong bias, will sometimes mistrust her own endow- 
ments and wish for other titles to the affection of him whom 
she loves. When Victorian, in the Spanish Student, had said, 
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our feelings and our thoughts 
Tend ever on, and rest not in the present,” 


and continued to illustrate his conception by a philosophic 
image, Preciosa answers,— 


‘“‘T have felt it 80, but found no words to say it! 
I cannot reason; I can only feel ! 
But thou hast language for all thoughts and feelings. 
Thou art a scholar; and sometimes I think 
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We cannot walk together in this world ; 

The distance that divides us is too great ! 
Henceforth thy pathway lies among the stars : 
I must not hold thee back.” 


To whom her lover answers, 


‘6. Thou little sceptic | 
Dost thou still doubt? What I most prize in woman 
Is her affections, not her intellect ! 
The intellect is finite; but the affections 
Are infinite, and cannot be exhausted.” 


The literary or philosophic lady, existing merely as such, is a 
character that need not be described at length. Mirabel alludes 
to one possessing it in a manner that is not indicative of a person 
very prepossessing. ‘Sure,’ he says, ‘thy husband must be 
a strong philosopher; he will ne’er please thee else: he must 
like moral lectures. Your son must be a great master of the 
metaphysics or so, a second Solon, and the best law-setter ; 
your daughter must be Sappho. Shall I be married to one that 
weighs all her words and her behaviours in the golden weights 
of discretion! I’ll be hang’d first. Can you talk of stars, and 
firmaments, and fire-drakes? She knows all these, and will 
run you over the beginning of the world as familiar as a fiddler. 
Can you sit seven hours together and say nothing? which she 
will do, and, when she speaks, speak oracles,—speak things 
that no man understands, nor herself neither. If she sees one 
laugh, she’ll swoon ; if you chance to venture, and talk not like 
a doctor, you are damned too. Shall I bear myself austerely? 
rate my words? and fling a general gravity about me, as if I 
meant to give laws? But this I cannot do, This is a way 
above my understanding.” But we need not pursue this con- 
trast. It is enough to observe, that this character, so opposed 
to the instinctive wisdom of a woman’s heart, is something as 
uncommon as it is disagreeable to the majority of either sex. 
The ancient as well as the modern notion agrees with what is 
said in the Scornful Lady, where we read, ‘‘ women are most 
fools when they think they’re wisest.” Womanhood in all its 
charms may co-exist with great literary, and even scientific 
attainments; but it is no less certain that these attainments are 
not essential to it, and that, when brought forward so as to 
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form a very decided distinction in the case of one person, they 
are detrimental if not fatal to its natural and proper influence. 
Miss Monflathers, drawn by Dickens, furnishes a picture of this 
character by a master’s hand; for when poor Nell comes to her 
with an invitation to visit the wax-works, she replies, “‘ You're 
the wax-work child: don’t you think you must be a very 
wicked little child? Don’t you know that it’s very naughty 
and unfeminine, and a perversion of the properties wisely and 
benignantly transmitted to us, with expansive powers to be 
roused from their dormant state through the medium of cultiva- 
tion? Don’t you feel how naughty it is of you to be a wax- 
work child, when you might have the proud consciousness of 
assisting, to the extent of your infant powers, the manufactures 
of your country? Don’t you know that the harder you are at 
work, the happier you are?”’ 

But we said that the unfeminine character can be traced also 
to a religious source. And here again we are presented with a 
contrast that will still more attach us to what is common. 
Woman in her pure natural character has deep religious feel- 
ing. 

‘““ Yet sets she not her soul so steadily 
Above, that she forgets her ties to earth, 
But her whole thought would almost seem to be 
How to make glid one lowly human hearth ; 


- and her heart 
Herein doth show its most exceeding worth, 
That, bearing in our frailty her just part, 
She hath not shrunk from evils of this life, 
But hath gone calmly forth into the strife, 
And all its sins and sorrows hath withstood 
With lofty strength of patient womanhood *.”’ 


She is too wise, too meek, too womanly, to play the part, with- 
out necessity being thrust upon her, of a formal teacher of tran- 
scendental truths ; though by her example, which shows religion 
softened down into more mortal grace, she often proves that 
their strongest hold is in ‘‘ earth’s noblest thing,—a woman per- 
fected.” But some, overlooking all this, would invest her with 
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an extraordinary character; and then, as we formerly observed, 
there is a gloomy conception of what constitutes religion, that 
sits very unbecomingly on woman,—a way of viewing things, 
in fact, that metamorphoses her quite, and seems to oppose 
utterly the designs of nature in her regard. Florio, in the old 
play, says on one occasion, 


‘¢ The queen is all for revels; her light heart, 
Unladen from the heaviness of state, 
Bestows itself upon delightfulness.”’ 


When the merchant answers,— 


‘‘ She follows her creation and her sex. 
In my conceit it is as vile a thing 
To see the worthy model of a woman 
Who had not been at all but to give life 
And stirring spleen to man’s alacrity ; 
To sit o’erwhelm’d with thought, with dark amaze, 
And the sad sullenness of griev’d dislike, 
As to behold an old man in his furies 
Trick up his coffin, and upon his tomb 
To leave no knowledge but his levity.”’ 


When Florio adds, 


‘¢ Tis true, indeed ; and nature in herself 
Doth give us still distaste in contraries, 
And in my thoughts it is as base to see a woman man, 
As to see man a long-rob’d feminine.” 


Such, however, are not the views of those persons who, unsatis- 
fied with common things, graft the very unsightly and ungra- 
cious fruit of religious fanaticism upon the beautiful stock of 
womanhood. For this unnatural combination spoils her whole 
nature, alienates her affections from their legitimate objects. 
Then if she loves any one, it is not as man or mortal that she 
loves him; no, nothing of earth is in her glow,—she loves him 
but as one of race angelic, wishing for wings that she may go 
out of this shadowy world, and if recalled to it by his sugges- 
tions, showing a feeling 


‘‘ From depths beyond mere anger’s flame ;” 
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a calm, deep mournfulness, that casts a gloom on all around 
her. Then also, if a mother, is she prepared on slight occa- 
sions to repeat the celebrated wish of a great queen, that she 
might see her son dead at her feet ; as if the old poet were not 
wise when he advised men to implore Heaven with human 
thoughts*. The Mater indulgens was a favourite character 
with the ancients. One may not be disposed to approve of the 
part ascribed to her by the Roman dramatist; but it is difficult 
to feel any very intense love or admiration for the mother, ex- 
actly her counterpart, that, through a pious scruple, and with- 
out the pressure of any extraordinary occasion, has 


«¢ ——— go little womanhood 
And natural gobdness as to think the death 
Of her own son —————.”’ 


There is a prudery too arising from a false direction of the 
religious and moral sense which seems wholly to unmake 
woman. There is then a certain gloom spread over their coun- 
tenance, and an expression of bad humour as well as pride, 
which utterly destroy all feminine charms. “ This is not she, 
sure !”’ exclaims Belleur,— 


‘“‘ Mine was a merry gentle maiden, talk’d daintily, 
Talk’d of those matters that befitted women. 
This is a parcel-prayer-book ; I’m served sweetly !” 


Petruchio has a similar cormplaint associated with the memory 
of his first wife: 





did I want vexation, 

Or any special care to kill my heart ? 

Had I not every morning a rare breakfast 
Mix’d with a learned lecture of ill language 
Louder than Tom o’ Lincoln ? and at dinner 
A diet of the same dish ?”’ 


In fine, the phenomenon of the uncommon clothed in woman- 
hood is sometimes the result of a defective nature, though even 
in this form it seems to owe much to the circumstance of the 
two artificial causes just noticed having been superadded to it, 
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as if to verify the observation, that one misfortune seldom 
comes alone. The general result is, then, a prosaic and dis- 
agreeable embodiment of all realities that interfere with the 
charms of life. ‘‘ Those who rail at poetry and refinement,” 
says a recent writer, ‘“‘as superfluous ingredients in every-day 
happiness, little know what main props they thus seek to under- 
mine. These will abide when even principles wave. Manly 
delicacy is as necessary in family life as manly rectitude; and 
womanly tact as womanly virtue. There is as much happi- 
ness wrecked from the absence of the one as of the other, 
and perhaps more. Those who neglect the varnishes of life, 
commit an insidious sin towards themselves, and these lie in the 
mind and not in the purse.” WhatCynthia, in the old play, 
observes, is only a precept to guard women against this danger ; 
for she says, 


“¢ Wives should be still young in their husbands’ loves. 
Time bears no scythe should bear down them before him: 
Our lives he may cut short, but not our loves.” 


‘Maids are May when they are maids,” says an ancient 
writer, ‘but the sky changes when they are wives.” When 
this exceptional experience is the result, there is witnessed often 
an indefatigable obstinacy in going contrary every day to the 
tastes, inclinations, and manner of living, of him to whom they 
are united, and of opposing every thing that interests him, to 
whom, however, such words may shock them now, they once 
vowed love, reverence, and obedience. The cause is simply, 
then, an unwillingness to acquiesce in the common order of 
nature, as far as it relates to womanhood; it must be traced to 
their own refusal] to act the part which was allotted to them in 
the great drama of life. Their common womanhood disappears 
in their habits, systematically cherished, of prosaic dulness, in 
their following a false standard of respectability, of grandeur, 
of perfection, of reserve ; for they must be viewed only from a 
distance, and at set times,—and consequently they desire no 
friendships or intimacies such as common nature recommends. 
John Paul Richter, describing the beauty and virtues of his 
wife, adds a trait most abhorrent from their notions of pro- 
priety ; for he says she has the warmest friends among women 
and young girls; and the innumerable visits of congratulation 
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that she receives show how much she is beloved by her fellow- 
townspeople.” This fact alone would be ground for a grave 
accusation in the judgment of those who seek the extraordinary 
and the exceptional instead of seeking conformity to the com- 
mon type of womanhood. They are of Burnet’s opinion, who 
when eulogising Queen Mary, the wife of William III., ob- 
serves, in the enumeration of her other valuable qualities, that 
‘she never had a female friend.” 

La Nove, in The Nice Valour, pays a tribute to common 
womanhood, exclaiming, 


‘“‘ Here comes a cordial from the other sex, 
Able to make a dying face look cheerful.” 


It would not be applicable to one who substitutes for common 
womanhood the singular and extraordinary, and of whom a 
poet says, 


“¢ Whom best she loves, she loves but to control.” 


It would not be applicable, for instance, to the virtuous woman par 
excellence of Thackery, ‘‘ who never sins and never forgives, 
who never resents, nor relents, nor repents.”” But I believe the 
involuntary exclamation of every man who meets such a person 
would be like what some one in Shakspeare says, “I would not 
marry her, though she were endowed with all that Adam had 
left him before he transgressed.”’ 

But we must finish these remarks on the excellence of what 
is common in the female character. ‘All arms, all arts, all 
loves, all hearts do, shall, and must obey beauty.” We can- 
not live alone. The heart must have a prop without, or it will 
fall and break. Common womanhood, either by its external 
form or the interior charm which emanates from it, even when 
the outward binding corresponds not wholly with that love- 
liness, possesses this universal attraction, and satisfies this com- 
mon want. It is great folly to think, by means of extraordinary 
distinctions and of adopting things out of the common way, 
to change for the better what has been divinely and beneficently 
ordained. 

It remains, for the concluding subject of this chapter, to con- 
sider the character of youth, as one of those common things in 
relation to virtue of which we are to observe the excellence. 

z2 
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It would be a wretched kind of world if we were left with only 
prodigies, rare productions of nature, things for notice in sci- 
entific journals, and with the pure results of the operation of 
human caprice, desiring to turn from what is common, and 
to find something better to substitute for it. What would 
human life be without childhood, boyhood, girlhood, youth, each 
showing, in their successive stages, all their natural and com- 
mon features? and we might add, too, that it would be a still 
more troublesome world without old age, though our limits will 
not admit of our investigating the latter period of human life, 
in regard to the excellence of its common appanages, which 
sooner or later, however, concern us all; for though bliss at 
the Lover’s Seat seems, for the time, to those who are entranced 
by it, to be a thing eternal, we are archly reminded, by one 
another, even there, that we cannot be always looking like 
babies. 

There can be little contradiction expected, when we praise 
this common thing called youth; for we have only to look at it 
to admire it, as we have only to observe the primrose, which is 
its emblem, to feel the charm of that flower. 


‘‘ Nameless, unfriended, yet by nature blest 
With the rich tokens that she loves the best; 
The flowing locks, his youth’s redundant crown, 
Smoothed o’er a brow unfurrowed by a frown ; 
The untaught smile that speaks so passing plain 
A world all hope, a past without a stain ; 
Gifts such as purchase, with unminted gold, 
Smiles from the young and blessings from the old *.”” 


The world in general is prepared to admit the excellence of 
this common thing called youth, which is found in every nook 
and corner, 


“ For time is like a fashionable host 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand ; 
And with his arms out-stretch’d, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer.’ 


It is not to be blamed for welcoming in those pretty folks who, 
} 
* Holmes. 
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as Dickens says, “laugh to greet you, as it is their happy 
privilege to laugh at every thing at which they don’t cry,” 
and who, on attaining adolescence, are, as the old saying is, 
‘““the most reasonable people in the world, since they care not 
how little they have for their money.” But let some of them 
advance. Come, make way for swells! What house is gloomy 
when he enters with his loyal look, “a lad for a lass’s viewing ? 
His smile is not like that reflected from heaps of unsunned 
gold; he has eyes of youth; he writes verses; he speaks 
holiday; he smells April and May ;”’ “ young as the morning, 
and as the heaven fair.” I admit you must make up your 
mind, then, for such common things as sport and fun, as in the 
German dance, how does your neighbour please you? or in our 
more plebeian game of kiss in the ring. Is it winter? Friend- 
ship will be indicated by offering to show you where the slides 
are. Isitsummer? You must expect a matutinal disturbance 
from some knight companions of the bath, each of whom will 
hear reproofs enough in conscience, while some one exclaims, 
‘‘what an unmerciful companion art thou, to quit thy 
lodging at such urgentlemanly hours! None but a scattered 
covey of fiddlers, or one of these rag-rakers in dunghills, 
or some marrow-bone man at most, would have been up when 
thou wert gone abroad.” But youths are spirits of another 
sort from your's, old chap, as Oberon says, 


““T with the morning’s love have oft made sport, 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his galt-green streams.” 


Youth, well-trained in all activities, may, for a time, esteem the 
bank of a clear,river, or a bird’s-nest in the tree, dearer than 
the whole seat of the Muses, but yet the boy, with nothing but 
what ’s common about him, can teach us many duties. ‘ Boys,”’ 
says Sir Walter Scott, “are very just in their feelings, and, 
at least, equally generous.” ‘The nonchalance of boys,” as 
another great author says, “‘who are sure of a dinner, and 
would disdain as much as a lord to do or say aught to conciliate 
one, is the healthy attitude of human nature, A boy is in the 
parlour what the pit is in the playhouse ; independent, irrespon- 
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sible, looking out from his corner on such people and facts as 
pass by, he tries and sentences them on their merits, in the 
swift summary way of boys, as good, bad, interesting, silly, 
eloquent, troublesome. He cumbers himself never about con- 
sequences, about interests: he gives an independent, genuine 
verdict. You must court him: he does not court you.” And 
yet this pretty sparkle of humanity is docile, and without sullens ; 
before a superior, as an old dramatist says, “he trembles like 
a ’prentice, and takes a box on the ears too as a favour.” 
‘Poor young fellow!” as some one exclaims, “it is easy to 
pluck out the heart of his mystery, and to sound him from the 
lowest note to the top of his compass.” He, at least, you may 
be quite sure, “‘has never read the Breviarium Politicorum.” 
Youth exhibits that common and eminent good of being able 
to enjoy the varied provisions for human happiness supplied 
by the course of nature; for, as Hazlitt says, ‘‘ the artlessness 
and candour of our early years are open to all impressions 
alike, because the mind is not clogged and pre-occupied with 
other objects. But as we advance farther, the will gets greater 
head. We form violent antipathies and indulge exclusive pre- 
ferences. We make up our minds to some one thing, and if we 
cannot have that, will have nothing.” ‘The young,” says 
Aristotle, “do not view things in a bad light, but in a good; 
they are high-minded, for they have not been humbled by the 
course of life, but are unexperienced in peremptory circum- 
stances. They are likewise prone to pity, and they are fond of 
mirth, and are of a facetious turn.”” I know not what con- 
clusion the Stagirite meant to draw from all this, but I am quite 
sure that we, at the Lover’s Seat, will infer from it immediately 
that what is most common in the character of the young is very 
excellent. 

If we proceed to notice the faults of youth it will not be 
difficult, perhaps, to discover that they are in general the con- 
sequence of not acquiescing in what is common in the cha- 
racter and circumstances of that period of life, and of seeking 
distinctions by what seems exceptional and extraordinary ; for, 
when true to nature, their faults, as Aristotle remarks, “are on 
the side of wantonness, and not of malice.” 

In the first place, the common order of nature is opposed 
by those habits of familiarity with evil which, whether confined 
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to mental and literary amusements or drawn into action by 
corresponding deeds, are almost always, in the first instance, 
due to a desire of distinction and singular pre-eminence in a 
bad, disagreeable way. A great German author has observed 
this fact, and his reasoning from it is well deserving of notice. 
“The man of ripe years,’’ he says, “has to deal with per- 
version, and must pursue it through all its doublings, and so 
must contemplate it. But the youth cannot thus contemplate 
life ; he must not thus contemplate it. Every period of life has 
its peculiar calling. Good-natured laughter at much that is 
wrong in vulgarity belongs to refined age; the attitude of youth 
toward it ought to be that of stern aversion, and no one will be 
able, in after years, to look on it and to laugh at it, and yet 
remain truly free and pure from its taint, who does not begin in 
youth by avoiding and hating it. Jesting is not suited for youth; 
they know little of man who think so. The portion of youth 
in life is the earnest and the sublime; only after such a youth 
does maturity attain to the beautiful, and with it to sportful 
enjoyment of the vulgar.” Nothing can be more contrary 
to the common order of nature than to see youth setting the 
graces at open defiance, as if wanting in the knowledge of what 
is polite and becoming, studying a certdin savage hideousness 
in dress, as well as in deportment, and foun as “a muff” 
every one that wears the semblance, [ do not say of a gentle- 
man, but even of the humble aspirants at gentility which our 
shops and offices supply. What a singular standard of taste 
must a young man in the middle ranks have adopted, through 
a desire to be extraordinary among his equals, who seeks his 
models among the slovenly poachers of an agricultural county, 
or the revolting bullies of a market town! An old dramatist, 
speaking “of silken ties and odd conceited knots,” observes 
that ‘“‘to be fantastic may become a youth;” but to affect the 
garb and vices of men that set society at defiance argues a 
flight of imagination towards an opposite pole. 

Again, who would suspect such a devil as craft and youth 
to live together ? 


‘¢ Young hearts are free; the selfish world it is 
That turns them miserly and cold as atone,’’ 
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In a normal state of things such a union is phenomenal, and 
every one would repeat the song in “ Bartholomew Fair,” 


*‘ Youth, youth, thou had’st better been starv’d by thy nurse, 
Than live to be known for cutting a purse.” 


When Overdo exclaims, “ A civil young man, a proper pen- 
man, I see’t in his countenance; he has a good clerk’s look with 
him, and I warrant him a quick hand,” one may be sure that 
he only represents a class, of which the immense majority 
would scorn to play the part of Quicksilver in Eastward 
Hoe; to whom his fellow-apprentice says, “Thou hast pro- 
digally consumed much of thy master’s estate, and being by 
him gently admonished at several times, hast turned thyself 
haughty and rebellious in thine answers, thundering out uncivil 
comparisons; requiting all his kindness with a coarse and harsh 
behaviour, never returning thanks for any one benefit, but re- 
ceiving all as if they had been debts to thee, and no courtesies. 
I must tell thee, Francis, thege are manifest signs of an ill 
nature; and God doth often punish such pride and outre- 
cuidance with scorn and infamy, which is the worst of mis- 
fortune.” Wholly exceptional and extraordinary is the conduct 
condemned by Othello, when he says, 


6 _____._—- You were wont be civil ; 
The gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure ; what’s the matter 
That you unlace your reputation thus 
And spend your rich opinion, for the name 
Of a night brawler? Give me answer to it.” 


Youth perpetual, says a poet, 
‘¢ Dwells in fountains, not in flasks, and casks, and cellars.”’ 


Contempt for that “domestic discipline,” which Cicero sup- 
poses so essential to youth *, is abhorrent from nature, abhorrent 
from the manners of all ages, a thing extraordinary and pheno- 
menal. It is not the common way of youth to follow the model 


* Pro Celio. 
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of Catiline’s companions, ‘quorum omnis industria vite et vigi- 
landi labor in antelucanis ccenis expromitur *.”’ 

But we must hasten on. Ifthe faults of youth can be traced to a 
departure from what is common in relation to that season of life, 
their suppression can never be facilitated by seeking the extraor- 
dinary, though in an opposite direction; and this remark leads 
us naturally to observe the danger and injurious consequences 
of tampering with what is common in youth, or of trying to 
substitute something else for it, and with this consideration we 
shall conclude the chapter. 

‘‘ With some persons instinct is a dunce, nature a changeling, 
and common sense a discarded by-word.’’ But youth, for all 
that, is not to be made better by the philosophy of wiseacres 
that would change all common things. ‘The child,” as a 
great author observes, “with his sweet pranks, the fool of his 
senses, commanded by every sight and sound, without any 
power to compare and rank his sensations, abandoned to a 
whistle or a printed chip, to a lead dragoon or a gingerbread 
dog, individualizing every thing, generalizing nothing, de- 
lighted with every new thing, lies down at night overpowered 
by the fatigue which this day of continual pretty madness has 
incurred. But nature has answered her purpose with the curly- 
head. She has tasked every faculty, and has secured the sym- 
metrical growth of the bodily frame by all these attitudes and 
exertions, an end of the first importance, which could not be 
trusted to any care less perfect than her own. This glitter plays 
round the top of every toy to his eye to ensure his fidelity, and 
he is deceived to his good. We are kept alive by the same 
arts, let the Stoics say what they please. The craft with which 
the world is made, runs also into the mind and character of 
men. No man is quite sane; each has a vein of folly in his 
composition, to make sure of holding him hard to some one 
point which nature had taken to heart.” To expect that a 
youth will renounce his nature which is common to him and 
every one else of his age, and regard all things from a transcen- 
dental point of view, which may have nothing to recommend 
it but its singularity, is to desire an extraordinary phenomenon 
that would furnish but a poor substitute for his own native and 
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unpretending qualities. The only thing “aérial’”’ about him 
may be his so-called neck-tie, but perhaps he is not the farther 
from perfection on that account. ‘God has armed youth,” as 
@ great writer says, “and puberty, and manhood no less with 
its own piquancy and charm, and made it enviable and gracious, 
and its claims not to be put by, if it will stand by itself,’ 
‘“We hear a great outcry about youth’s want of judgment, 
It is not a want of judgment,” as Hazlitt says, “of genius, 
but an excess of other things.” We are told that their eye 
hath too much yotth in it, but “the ragged colt may prove a 
good horse,” which, very probably, he would never become 
if subjected to your dressing. Already one can read this in 
‘‘a right ingenious spirit veil’d merely with the vanity of youth 
and wildness. He looks, methinks, like one that could retract 
himself from his mad starts, and when he pleased turn tame.” 
Whereas any one who has been subjected to the pure and un- 
mitigated transcendental treatment of certain philosophers, bent 
on unmaking all common things, who has been required to ex- 
change what is normal and natural in youth for what is pheno- 
menal and artificial, and is not made a fool by it, or even, 
eventually, something worse, may, to use the words of a witty 
author, “ consider himself as having had a very narrow escape.” 
But 


“‘ Here let us pause: O would the soul might ever 

Achieve its immortality in youth, 

When nothing yet hath damped its high endeavour 
After the starry energy of truth | 

Here let us pause, and for a moment sever 
This gleam of sunshine from the days unruth 

That sometime come to all, for it is good 

To lengthen to the last a sunny mood.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Continuine to consider the excellence of common things in 
relation to virtue, our attention may next be directed to the 
impressions produced by qur awn country, our own circum- 
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stances as respects fortune, and our own position in the world 
as members of society, who can choose to follow either the 
guidance of ambition or the dictates of content. Come now, a 
truce to your trifling, and let us investigate, like persons won- 
drously sedate, these subjects in the order proposed. We shall 
soon perceive with what justice Pindar said, “ Nor are desires 
for what is alien preferable for a man to have. Seek for subject- 
matter at home, and thou hast already a fitting theme for praise, 
so as to sing something sweet *.”’ 

What is our country? The land of our education, of our 
ancestral associations, of which we know either the literature or 
the idiom, the history or the manners best; with whose people 
we most sympathize, amongst whom we feel ourselves to be one 
like others. Be grave now when I remind you that Nazareth 
was ‘“‘ His own country,” because, though not born, our Lord 
was brought up there. “The proper birth-place of a man,” 
says John Paul Richter, “is the place of his education.” 

To every man there is a country, which, though among the 
commonest things surrounding him, is not the less dear; for in 
this one instance at least most persons can appreciate and 
esteem what is least strange and most familiar to them. Every 
one loves the place of his earliest associations or of his adopted 
home, where his friends live, where he loves and is loved. 
‘‘The country,” says a French author, “existed formerly in the 
local district or commune. People used to say the friendship 
of Lille, the friendship of Aire (l’amitié de Lille, l’amitié d’ Aire), 
meaning the country of Lille,’ &c. Our country has now no 
doubt a wider and more abstract sense; but still the kernel of 
the thing is common neighbourhood and that sweet familiarity 
arising from living in the same place with persons dear to us, 
feeling the same weather, knowing the same faces, seeing the 
same sights, hearing the same songs of the day, enjoying the 
same pleasures or enduring the same sufferings with those we 
love, to receive whose smiles is identical with a fulfilment of the 
Pindaric wish, “‘ grant me my country’s smiles to meet.” It is 
the hamlet or city, the meadow, the stream, or the street that 
we and our friends best know; and it is only as connected with 
these familiar common things and persons that so many hearts 
will respond to the popular song, beginning,— 

* Nem. iii. 
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‘‘ Flowers from foreign lands bring them not near me, 
Lovely to gaze upon though they may be; 
Soulless and scentless they never can cheer me, 
No fond remembrance can waken for me. 


Bring me the treasures that grow in the wild wood, 
Those simple flow’rets that many despise ; 

They bring to mind all the friends of my childhood, 
They are the blossoms alone that I prize. 


Songs in a foreign tongue sing not before me, 

Sweet though their tones may be, they cannot impart 
One recollection, one feeling restore me, 

Like the sweet music that comes from the heart. 


Sing me the songs that in infancy cheer’d me, 

Songs that I learnt ’mid our old household mirth ; 
They were the strains that to music endear’d me, 

That still bring to mind all the loved ones of earth.” 


Ulysses, far from Ithaca, when he thinks of that place, feels 
such sorrow at being absent from it, that he wishes to die. Did 
you ever hear the sound of Greek? Listen then : 





abrap 'Odvocete 
ismevoc kai rarvdy aroOpworovra vojoat 
nc yaing Savéew tpeiperat *. 


‘Our country, immortal gods!” exclaimed Cicero on his return 
to Italy, ‘‘ who can express the pleasure that we derive from it! 
What beauty of landscape! What celebrity of towns, what 
forms of the country, what lands, what fruits, what beauty in 
the city, what humanity in the citizens!—all which things, 
though I used to enjoy them as much as any one, seem to me 
now still more delightful since I have felt what it is to be absent 
from them +.” The same feelings are ascribed by our Hood to 
‘one pondering with saddened spirit on distant England in a 
foreign clime : 


‘“‘ That lovely isle beyond the sea, 
With all its household treasures ; 
Ite city homes, its merry birds, 
And all its rural pleasures. 





* Od. i. T Post Red. 
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Its leafy woods, its shady vales, 
Its moors, and purple heather, 

The verdant fields bedeck’d with stars 
His childhood loved to gather.” 


However simple people like ourselves may love our Petersham, 
our Dudley, our Sudbury. or whatever other place we spent our 
youth in, it is your great travellers who have sought the strange 
and extraordinary in foreign lands, who generally can best sym- 
pathize with such representations. Depend upon it they know 
how precious is what is most familiar who have lost the sight 
and sound of what was once common to them in their country, 
their fellow townsmen and women, and their mother tongue ; 
where they have their native English of no more use to them 
than an unstringed viol or a harp, or like a cunning instrument 
cased up, or, being open, put into his hands “ that knows no 
touch to tune the harmony.” It is they who, while allowing 
the natives of other countries to make the substitution required 
by their own feelings, will repeat with pleasure the poet’s lines 
in praise of their mother tongue : 


‘‘ Greek’s a harp we love to hear ; 
Latin is a trumpet clear ; 
Spanish like an organ swells, 
Italian rings its bridal bells ; 
France, with many a frolic mien, 
Tunes her sprightly violin ; 
Loud the German rolls his drum, 
‘When Russia’s clashing symbols come; 
But Britain’s sons may well rejoice, 
For English is the human voice.” 


The common sentiment of humanity, binding men to what is 
most common in their own country, rendering patriotism itself 
nothing else but attention to the common good of that people, is 
not to be confounded with the false patriotism which would 
inspire them with hatred and aversion for other nations. It is 
the ambition of a few rulers, seeking glory and distinction which 
is the general source of this feeling, which perhaps would not 
otherwise exist; for every one who has travelled must have 
observed that the general order of human society is for the 
majority of men to be content with their native land, and to 
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have no thought even respecting the people of other countries ; 
or when strangers are seen who have come from them, to treat 
them with courtesy and respect. ‘My husband,” said a poor 
woman in London to Mr. Mayhew, “ was cheated in France by 
an Englishman, and was in a strange place without knowing a 
word of the language. But the foreigners were very kind to 
him, he said, and didn’t laugh at him when he tried to make 
himself understood.” The Romans called the people on the 
right bank of the Rhine Germans, as brothers of the Gauls *. 
The generality of the people of each nation are animated with 
no unfraternal feelings towards any strangers. We in England 
may dislike long beards and slovenly moustachios, but we 
respect even those who wear them as foreigners, and we would 
gladly speak to them in their own language if we knew how. 
It is not in the order of nature that we should be otherwise dis- 
posed; and when national enmities are excited, it is almost 
always due to some few distinguished individuals, either rulers 
or orators, or writers and journalists, taking advantage of cir- 
cumstances, to produce an extraordinary feeling, contrary to 
the common bond of humanity, in the nation that they can 
influence. Sir Philip Sydney, when he spoke of “ that sweet 
enemy France,"’ must have deeply felt the wretchedness caused 
by those dynastic feuds, which kept his own country hostile 
to that nation. ‘ Communities,” says a great writer, “ suffer 
sorely by that species of immorality which statesmen have 
cherished as of signal utility; [ mean, by hostile feeling to- 
wards other countries. ‘Their doctrine has been that prejudice 
and enmity towards foreign states are means of fostering a 
national spirit and of confirming union at home. But bad pas- 
sions once instilled into a people will never exhaust themselves 
abroad. Injustice to strangers does not breed justice to our 
friends. Malignity in every form is a fire of hell, and the 
policy which feeds it is infernal. There is a worse scepticism 
than what passes under the name of infidelity,—a scepticism 
as to the reality and power of moral and Christian truth; and 
accordingly, a man who calls on a nation to love the great 
family of which it is a part, to desire the weal and progress of 
the race, to blend its interests with the interests of all, must 


* Strabo, lib. vii. 
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pass for a visionary, perhaps in war would be called a 
traitor *.”’ 

For specific purposes of utility or of mental culture no one 
should disparage the effects of 


‘Such wind as scatters young men through the world, 
To seek their fortunes further than at home, 
Where small experience grows.” 


No doubt some men derive advantages from travel. So speak- 
ing of Italy, the poet makes his Prince Henry reply, 


“________. Long years ago 
I wandered as a youth among its bowers, 
And never from my heart has faded quite 
Its memory, that, like a summer sunset, 
Encircles with a ring of purple light 
All the horizon of my youth.” 


But, as Pindar says, ‘‘there is among men a most foolish race, 
who, disdaining things of their own land, look round for what 
is remote, pursuing idle visions with fruitless hopes +.” As a 
mere search for the uncommon and extraordinary, it is difficult 
to believe that much is to be gained in point of intellectual cul- 
ture by travelling abroad. Dr. Johnson remarked long ago 
how little addition was made to the conversation of sensible 
men by foreign travel. ‘A gentleman lately from the Pyra- 
mids or the Upper Cataracts, let loose upon the drawing-room,” 
is sometimes no great acquisition to it. At the Lover’s Seat he 
would make us feel quite uncomfortable. Pedants, indeed, are 
always taken up with what they think nobody knows but them- 
selves. But there is a tacit understanding in others to let drop 
subjects that are personal. As Mr. Hazlitt says, “the sensation 
of travelling is too remote from our habitual associations to be a 
common topic of discourse or reference, and, like a dream or 
another state of existence, does not piece into our daily modes 
of life.” But, as he observes elsewhere, ‘some persons seem 
only to exist where they are not—to' be always hurrying on to 
what is before them, or looking back to what is behind them.” 
“It is a great misfortune,’’ says Richter, “to be educated like 
mauy aristocratic children, who journey whole years through 
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strange cities and among strange men, and know no home but 
the coach-box.’”’ It may be all very well for a young English- 
man travelling on foot in Switzerland to be taken by a stranger 
with whom he may have joined company on the road, as I was 
once at Bulle, for a native of one of the petits cantons, since 
such a mistake argues at least that he did not affect singularity 
where he found himself; but when a traveller returns home it 
would be better that his brain were as dry as the remainder 
biscuit after a voyage, than that he should show himself off as 
one of ‘‘ those strange flies—those pardonnez-mois, who stand 
so much on the new form, that they cannot sit at ease on the 
old bench.”’ One is obliged to say to them every moment,— 


‘‘ Speak as ’tis current in our land, 
The chopping French we do not understand.” 


The Lord Chamberlain says to Lord Sands,— 


“« Ag far as I see, all the good our English 
Have got by the late voyage, is but merely 
A fit or two o’ the face; but they are shrewd ones, 
For when they hold them, you would swear directly 
Their very noses had been counsellors 
To Pepin or Clotharius, they keep state so.” 


And, after all, the marvellous, the uncommon is like mackerel-— 
it does not keep. You cannot preserve fresh what is extra- 
ordinary for any time. Your marvels soon become hacknied. 
‘¢ Dids’t thou not wonder at his accents?” asks Celia; to whom 
Rosalind answers, ‘I was seven of the nine days out of the 
wonder before you came.” Travellers affecting the uncommon 
by desiring for themselves and others the foreign and strange 
when they return to their own country, only embitter their own 
days and become distasteful to others. ‘“ Each nation,” as some 
one remarks, “has its own way of being happy; and the style 
ef life in each bears a certain relation of appropriateness to 
character.” What do yon gain by continually teasing those 
around you with comparisons to their prejudice, drawn from 
the extraordinary things you have seen elsewhere? Each may 
very reasonably reply to you in the words of Rosalind to 
Orlando, and say, “So your experience as a traveller makes 
you sad? I had rather ‘have a fool to make me merry than ex- 
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perience to make me sad: and to have to travel for it too!” 
Pindemonti spoke from experience when he cried,—~ 


‘¢Oh felice chi mai non pose il piede 
Fuori della natia sua dolce terra ; 
Keli il cor non lascio fitto in oggetti 
Che di piu riveder non ha speranza, 
E cio, che vive ancor, morto non piange.”’ 


We might occupy a separate chapter with showing the import- 
ance of common things in regard to that feeling of attachment 
to one’s country which arises from advantages in the political 
order; for assuredly nothing would be more common in that 
sphere than the two great gifts of order and liberty, if the pas- 
sions and interests of a few did not interpose to destroy them. 
If men would be governed by common sense and respect for 
what was intended to be common to us all, they would not lend 
their aid to that tyranny which under a double form so often 
disturbs the peace of their country, or hands it over to be 
trampled under foot by despotism. Personal freedom and social 
security would every where rank among common things, and, 
in consideration of these blessings, every man would love for a 
most common happiness the country that gave him birth. We 
are told that unhappily this is not the case every where: but as 
we cannot mould the world at our will, we may let that pass. 

Without dwelling longer here, then, let us proceed to observe 
common things in a more private point of view, that is, with 
regard to one’s own position in the world; for 


‘‘ Life’s walks are various: one concern 
The crowded world can ne’er sustain * ;’’ 


and we shall find that the result of their teaching might be ex- 
pressed in the lines of the Greek poet, saying, “I will always 
honour in my heart the fortune that attends me, suiting my 
temper to it according to my ability t.”’ Of course no one 
ought to utter a word calculated to paralyse any noble principle 
of activity, or check the laudable industry of those who seek 
to improve their own condition, and consequently that also of 
their friends and dependents, But, without any such design, 
we may be permitted perhaps to remark the advantage that even 
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these persons would derive, and that too while actually so en- 
gaged, by shaping their will to their fortune’s form at the time, 
that is, by seeing what is common in their present respective 
positions, as long as they continue in them, in a favourable 
light, instead of restlessly grasping after something extra- 
ordinary, that is either a thing to be fled from, as when the poet 
said, ‘‘ Fuge magna”’—or only a name, as when another said, 


é , » 4 , n» » Ld 
TiO Eorty TO WKEOY Ovo ExEL povoy ;— 


or that is, at least for the time, unsuitable and beyond their 
reach. After this preliminary concession we may claim leave to 
observe besides that in many cases it is best, even though their 
efforts are productive of good, that the common, including their 
circumstances, occupations, habits, and ways of living should 
remain with them; and that it is affection for what is common 
that will make the destined road of life delightful to their feet; 
moreover, that the attempt to escape from what is common 
must frequently be in vain, and that it would have proved no 
less visionary in its results even if it had been crowned with 
success. 

We need not insist upon such instances of the uncommon as 
that of the tyrant seeking distinction by inflicting misery on 
mankind. ‘‘ Before him he carries noise, and behind him he 
leaves tears.” 


“Glory grows guilty of detested crimes 
When, for fame’s sake, for praise, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart.”’ 


The confessions of such persons—seeking, like Croesus, to be 
thought more of idwrswy avdpwy, if you know what that means— 
are enough, we might think, to put all who hear them out of 
conceit with that kind of ambition, and with seeking the extra- 
ordinary on this gigantic scale. The Duke of Epire’s words, in 
the Dumb Knight, do not exaggerate the consequences of such 
passions. He exclaims, 


‘‘ My thoughts are troubled, joy forsakes me quite, 
And all my meditations are revenge. 
Ambition and fell murder join in me, 
And aid each other to untwine a state, 
And make whole millions prove unfortunate, 
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Now must I practise court-art flattery, 

And wisely temporize with blackest pride : 

The blackest thoughts I’ll study to excel. 

Crowns and revenge have made man dive to hell, 
Thus each shall scourge himself with his own rod, 
Who is all policy avows no God.” 


The ancient prayer for the king and royal family, for we take a 
glance here at every thing we have ever heard of, is couched in 
remarkable terms, as if intended expressly to show the vanity of 
that ambition which seeks distinction and singularity on the 
grandest scale, for the words are that they may obtain that 
kingdom in “ quo non timent habere consortes ;” truly the most 
reasonable of all wishes. 

But passing from these instances, which belong not to ordinary 
life like ours, let us observe for a moment the silliness and 
misery of turning from what is common in regard to our own 
class, calling, and position, in order to associate our image with 
what is to ourselves strange and extraordinary. ‘The madness 
for objects of desire not to be obtained is very keen,” says a 
Greek poet. A wise Italian gentleman told a young man one 
day a secret, which the latter says he never forgot—he assured 
him that if we could read in the hearts of others, there would be 
more persons who would wish to descend than those who would 
wish to rise. ‘* This reflection, in which,” adds the narrator, 
“there is nothing extravagant, has been of great use to me 
through life in making me keep to my position peaceably.” 
Without the least desire of maligning any class of society, which 
would argue a spirit quite alien from that which characterizes 
this Seat of Lovers, one may remark in general that there are 
many considerations which should attach men to their own posi- 
tion when they are placed in what is most common to men, 
namely, in a subordinate and lower rank, for, of the thousand, 
scarcely one is rich or connected with the rich; nine hundred 
and ninety-nine have always been poor, and must always 
be so. 

In the first place, the chances of being spoiled in disposition 
and of incurring moral deformity are certainly not diminished 
by ascending to the upper grades, ‘‘ where soon from ill-digested 
greatness, spring,’’ as Pindar says, “presumption and abuse.” 
We must dwell for a moment here. 

Aad 
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In general it is well known that the love of money, which 
makes men like Sir Epicure Mammon resolve “to talk in gold, 
to feel gold, taste gold, hear gold, sleep gold,”’ increases, if pos- 
sible, with its increased possession ; and this is enough, methinks, 
to make men less impatient while on the way to exchange a 
common for an extraordinary fortune. This growing avaricious- 
ness is not a pleasant prospect; for, as Macduff says, avarice 


‘‘ Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root, 
Than summer-seeding lust.” 


Then this high respectability—what is it, after all? ‘ Excellent 
virtue! Usurers dream on’t while they sleep at sermons.”” The 
woe pronounced on you Pharisees, “ quia diligitis primas cathe- 
dras in synagogis et salutationes in foro,” is not for their ears. 


‘¢O what a world of vile ill-favour’d faults 
Looks handsome in twelve hundred pounds a year!” 


Yet, while on this road of advancement, how many figures do 
we daily meet to reconcile us, at least, to our journey being 
rather a slow one? It is not about the great club-houses in 
St. James’s Street and Pall Mall that you meet faces to make 
you fall out with the common people and esteem a high rank 
in society as a precious thing. See that man who meets you; 
his lips look as if they were as hard as his heart. There are 
sins, and avarice and pride above all others are such, that dis- 
figure the body and spoil the face. Whereas that which is 
compatible with “the cheerful grace and amiable sight,” that 
Spenser ascribes to the body in which is a fair soul, can 
hardly be very bad. What a number of rich, ignorant, book- 
read, conventional, proud men you meet on this journey, who 
verify the old saying, that “the higher the ape goes the more 
he shows his tail;’” and whose looks tempt you to address 
Portia’s words to them, “Though I must be content to bear 
with those that say you are respectable, reverend grave men, 
yet they lie deadly that tell you you have good faces.” In 
general many of them are to a common person of natural tastes 
and appreciations what certain awkward fences are to a hunter 
—the more you look at them, the less you'll like them. Some 
under these boughs will say, perhaps, “ There is not one among 
them but I dote on his absence.” Aristotle says “that the rich 
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are affected, as though they possessed every good. That they 
are affectedly delicate and purse-proud, and that they violate 
the rules of good-breeding as a kind of distinction that suits 
them.” Such is the dignified gentleman—‘ an embodied te- 
diousness which distinguished society is apt not only to tolerate 
but worship; a person who announces the stale common-places 
of conversation with the awful precision of one bringing down to 
the valleys of thought bright truths plucked on its summits. 
He knows his station, and surveys all below it with a look of 
‘genteel grimness.’’’ That Miss Monflathers we before noticed, 
who kept the head boarding-school, and who “ condescended to 
take a private view of Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works with eight chosen 
young ladies,” is a ludicrous but true representative in this 
respect of the distinction-loving tribe who must have private 
admissions, private doors, private boxes, private days, reserved 
seats, appropriated ways exclusive of the public and different 
from all the rest of the world for viewing every thing, as if half 
the pleasure of seeing or hearing any thing beautiful did not 
consist in watching the emotions of others. So far we in the 
bower only pity or laugh, instead of desiring to participate in the 
privilege: but there are worse figures still to cool one’s ardour 
for leaving what is common in a lower social position; for who 
needs to be told that among the highly privileged and extra- 
ordinary few are some so constituted, by renouncing all that is 
natural and ordinary, that it is 


‘“‘ As if, when nature made them, she had made 
The general antipathy of all virtue ?”’ 


Look at a man well furnished with all that passes for arguing 
extraordinary good fortune, and are you always very anxious to 
share quickly in his success? Some one says,— 


‘‘ The privilege that rich men have in evil, 
Is that they go unpunish’d to the devil.” 


And really things happen sometimes that look very like a cor- 
roboration of the opinion, and seem to prove that Tom was not 
so mad when he tells us that the prince of darkness is a gentle- 
man, It was a keen saying of old, that when certain men meet 
the devil goes to dinner. ‘Of what religion are they?’’ asks a 
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citizen in the Very Woman of Massinger. The merchant 
answers,— 


‘6 What you will, sir, so there 
Be meat and drink in’t: they’ll do little 
That shall offend you, for their chief desire 
Is to do nothing at all, sir.” 


What a repulsive form is this! A kisser in drunkenness, and 
a betrayer in sobriety! ‘In his religion an atheist, in his condi- 
tion a cur, in his diet an epicure, in his sleep a hog. The best 
worth in him is the corruption of his mind, a thing bred out of 
the filth and superfluity of ill humours. He is fortune’s idiot, 
virtue’s bankrupt, mankind’s scandal, and his own scourge.” 
Now, mate, go on as cheerfully as you can, and leave the sweet 
society of common men and women, living in very little houses 
and toiling from morning to night, and remove to grand man- 
sions, and hire plenty of servants, and fare sumptuously every 
day, and see for yourself which is best—the common or the 
extraordinary. 

But, without taking any such extreme case of the result which 
follows from a love of things out of the usual way in human life, 
let us glance for a moment at some less repulsive figures that 
are often met with on this road. We all know how nature and 
simplicity belong to what is common in humanity; but reckon 
not upon finding these qualities in as great abundance as you 
mount the ladder. If you consult those who have gone up first, 
some one will say,— 


‘¢T came to Craft; found all his hooks about him, 
And all his nets baited and set; his sly self 
And greedy Lucre at a serious conference, 
Which way to tie the world within their statutes.” 


If you like other things better, such as candour, straightforward 
honesty of heart, and love, you who have geen common life in 
humble forms know where to go for them; but your new com- 
panions up aloft will be often found like Goneril and Regan, 
and, as far as regards professions, of the selfsame metal. You 
will soon begin to sigh perhaps after those you left below you, 
who, like Cordelia, “love and are silent.’’ Of course there is 
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another side to the medal; but this is one side of it, and this is 
not encouraging ; for 





4 He is the true slave 
That will put on the most affected grace 
For some veil’d second cause.”’ 


Moreover, ingenuousness, decency, and order will not be found 
always in the ascendency where you are going, at least among 
the younger sort. I fear me you will meet some ‘‘ who have 
drunk too much of that air of salons that hath infected the 
whole mass of their ingenuous nature, dried up in them all sap 
of generous disposition, poisoned the very essence of their soul, 
and so polluted their senses, that whatsoever enters there takes 
from them contagion, and is to their fancy represented as foul 
and tainted, which in itself perhapsis spotless.” Is he a scholar? 
‘“No; but he will speak very well, and discourse admirably of 
running horses, and White Friars, and against the vicious, and of 
cocks, and talk as loud as a hunter, but is none.”’ Ben Jonson 
represents men of singular position saying, ‘“‘ What need we 
know any thing, that are nobly born, more than a horse-race, or 
a hunting-match, one day to break with citizens, and such in- 
nate mysteries?’’ Perhaps you rather esteem the man like 
Menenius, who was known to be a humorous patrician, and 
one “that loved a cup of hot wine without a drop of allaying 
Tyber in’t.”’ 





is Yes, he will 
Seem wise sometimes; deliver his opinions 
As on the bench; in beer, he utters sentences, 


And after sack, philosophy.” 


But what will you say of him who loves to 
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Fright the streets 

At midnight, worse than constables; and sometimes 
Set upon innocent bellmen, to beget 

Discourse for a week’s diet; that swear damme’s 

To pay their debts; and march like walking armories, 
With poniard, pistol, rapier, and baton, 

As they would murder all the king’s liege people, 
And blow down streets,”’ 
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Who will say— 


“Thou dost not know what honour ’tis to be 
So boisterous; I would take the wall now 
Of my Lord Mayor’s giants.” 


Who look as if inclined to say each moment— 


‘“‘ Vanish immediately; or I will shoot death 
From my mustachios, and kill thee like a porcupine.” 


These are not altogether images confined to the past. Nor, 
with deeds of more robust improbity, would occasions be wanting 
in these classes to speak “de nequissimo genere levitatis,” as 
Cicero designates the drunken and hideous revels of Antony, 
when, after measureless cups, his vomiting even in the street 
drew forth from the orator the words, ‘““O rem non modo visu 
foedam, sed etiam auditu!”” A fried-fish seller, describing to 
Mr. Mayhew how barbarously he had been treated, often having 
had his tray kicked over for a lark, and blacklead powder 
flung over him and his fish, and his clothes spoiled, added, 
‘Tt’s men that calls themselves gentlemen that does such 
things. I know the style of them. I have heard of lords, and 
their goings on thus.” The Sunday game of dog-fighting was 
not supported by the poor or working classes. ‘“ There is still a 
good deal of it,” one man says, ‘‘at the private houses of the 
nobs (meaning the rich), among these sporting people.’’ More- 
over, we should bear in mind that these higher positions in the 
social scale will by no means necessarily secure you the intellec- 
tual advantages that some are willing to associate with exalted 
station; whereas it continues true that as Hubert says in the 
Beggar’s Bush, 

“A. civil habit 
Oft covers a good man; and you may meet, 
In person of a merchant, with a soul 
As resolute and as free, and all ways worthy, 
As else in any file of mankind.”’ 


We may repeat it with confidence,—with much, no doubt, to 
stimulate you, there are not wanting instances to discourage 
you from seeking intellectual advantages by means of rising in 
the social scale from what is common to what is rare and ex- 
ceptional. Take, for example, some one belonging to that class 
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which resembles certain forest animals that have nothing but a 
prehensile tail; climb they must or crawl. Here, then, is one 
who must push on to power, to place, to acommand, and yet who 
in no respect is qualified for pre-eminence. “Tis only a foolish 
mild man; an honest man, look you, and soon dash’d! He is 
# marvellous good neighbour, in sooth; and avery good bowler; 
but for Alisander, alas! you see how ’tis.’’ Mark, again, this 
other who, with lower pretensions, still disdains what is common 
around him. 


‘“‘ He’d wear a gold chain at every quarter sessions, 
Look big, and grave, and speak not one wise word, 
Examine poor unfortunates. 

have blank mittimusses 

Printed in readings; breathe nought but Sirrah, 

Rogue, ha? how? hum? Constable, look to your charge. 

Then vouch a statute and a Latin sentence 

Wide from the matter.” 





These men, again, courting civic honour, remind one of the 
witty Aurelia’s answer to Timothy, who says he is son of an 
alderman, and hopes to be an alderman himself in time: ‘‘ Then, 
sir, in time you may be remembered at the quenching of fired 
houses, when the bells ring backward, by your name upon the 
buckets.” 

Then, also, there is the consideration of happiness. What 
great addition to your enjoyment of life do you expect when you 
arrive at the end of this journey from common things? I ques- 
tion, when you look back to it, whether you will find reason to 
despise this poor humble seat or courage to contradict its philc- 
sophy. The thirst for those extraordinary privileges and dis- 
tinctions, as means conducive to happiness, which it is thought 
money will entail has nota rational character. As an old writer 
says, ‘“‘ Men so addicted bestow all the laborious toil of the mind 
until they be forty, that they may live imprisoned in a study- 
chamber till they be fourscore, only for this world’s mammon, a 
great name, and riches, which, like a string between a galley- 
slave’s legs, is the only ease of their fetters.’’ But it is often 
far worse; for all real felicity must perish when the disposition 
is spoiled, and the heart withered, and the imagination extin- 
guished, Now, as we have seen,— 
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‘¢ _-- No tie so near, 
No bond so sacred, but the cursed hunger 
Of gold has broke.it, and made wretched men 
To fly from nature, mock religion, 
And trample under foot the holiest laws.” 


“‘Horum hominum,” if we may cite such learned and ancient 
words, “species est honestissima; sunt enim locupletes: voluntas 
vero et causa impudentissima.”’ Their object is to engross all 
things for themselves, and to see all others beneath them—and 
to keep them there. The insatiable desire of making money 
can be traced to nothing else but the disdain of what is common, 
and the love of distinction and the extraordinary. Yet, in 
regard to happiness, how absurd is this. ‘I have seen so little 
happiness come of money,’ says Arthur, speaking to his old 
stern mother, “it has brought, within my knowledge, so little 
peace to this house, or to any one belonging to it, that it is 
worth less to me than to another.’’ But, however the fortune 
be made, is not the result in nine cases out of ten similar? 
How many things might be spared, and you, with respect to 
pleasure, be all the gainer? 
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They covet things 

Superfluous still; when it were much more honour 
They could want necessary: what need hath nature 
Of silver dishes, of perfumed napkins ? 

—-— poor and wise, she requires 

Meat only ; hunger is not ambitious. 

Say that you were the emperor of pleasures, 

The great dictator of fashions for all Europe, 

And had the pomp of all the courts and kingdoms 
Laid forth unto the show, to make yourself 

Gazed and admired at: you must go to bed 

And take your natural rest ; then all this vanisheth.” 


The desire of being among the few and distinguished in regard 
to honours, has the same origin, and similar results as to happi- 
ness. You would not be-a common man. O pleasure! O 
fortune! O thou best of lives! What should I think? what 
say? what do? to be uncommon? To have a general timorous 
respect observe a man, a stately silence in his presence, soli- 
tariness in his absence, a confused hum, and busy murmurs 
of obsequious suitors training him; the cloth held up, and way 
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proclaimed before him; petitioning vassals licking the pave- 
ment with their slavish knees, whilst some officials that seem 
full of eyes on both sides, with a head of insinuated humbleness, 
fix all their delights upon his brow. O blessed state! how 
majestical is the austere presence! how imperiously chaste the 
modest face!’’ Seen from the Lover’s Seat, how does all this 
look? I don’t think it pleases you much. No one here would 
fee] exhilarated at the prospect of losing the common affections 
of a human heart, as a man of this character is likely to do; 
for Byron’s defence of the selfish member of parliament is a 
pertinent instance : 





a“ has no heart, you say, but I deny it; 
He has a heart,—he gets his speeches by it.” 


To men who court such a state as this, ‘‘cold in their looks but 
hasty in their words,” we might address the poet’s lines and say, 


‘¢___ Fools, desperate fools ! 
You are cheated, grossly cheated ; range on, range on; 
And roll about the world to gather moss,— 
The moss of honours, gay reports, gay clothes, 
Gay wives, huge empty buildings, whose proud roofs 
Shall with their pinnacles even reach the stars ! 
Ye work and work like blind moles, in the paths 
That are bored thro’ the crannies of the earth, 
To charge your hungry souls with such full surfeits 
As, being gorg’d once, make you heave with plenty ; 
And when you have skimm’d the vomit of your riots, 
You are fat in no felicity but folly ; 
Then your last sleeps seize on you; then the troops 
Of worms crawl round and feast—good cheer, rich fare, 
Dainty, delicious !’’ 


The last stages of this morbid craving after the extraordinary 
are madness :— 


“ Delirium this is call’d, which is mere dotage, 
Sprung from ambition first and singularity, 
Self-love, and blind opinion of true merit.” 


So you see where ends disdain of the common things that bene- 
ficent nature has granted to the majority of mankind, and 
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under different forms endowed us all with, according to our 
several conditions. 


‘¢__. Happy thou art not ; 
For what thou hast not, still thou striv’st to get ! 
And what thou hast forgot’st.” 


Singular even, and distinguished in many senses, thou art not; 
for it is only the same monotonous part of folly thou hast been 
playing, which has deluded a minority since the world began ; 
for 
‘‘ Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content ;” 


and really respectable, notwithstanding all these illusions, asso- 
ciating distinction with respectability, thou art not ; for 


‘“‘ Heaven’s in thy mouth; 
And in thy heart, the strong and swelling evil 
Of thy conception.” 


But let us suppose for a moment that, without any of these ex- 
treme results, you have gained what you proposed, “ brought to 
your restless heart ambition’s splendid cares,’ and that you 
have in a manner, without any necessity of vocation, identified 
yourself with what is distinguished and uncommon in regard to 
your rank and privileges in society. Let us continue to observe, 
then, what are the privations and disadvantages of this very 
state which has attracted you on by degrees, from despising one 
common thing to another until there is left about you nothing 
which does not wear the stamp of an exceptional character; for 
after all—we must again and again repeat it—the state of riches 
and grandeur, and even of what is called great respectability, 
is, in regard to the vast majority of mankind, a thing excep- 
tional and uncommon. 

That life in the distinguished classes has certain minute as 
well as broad and prominent characteristics,—that it admits 
of being painted with fidelity in certain colours peculiarly its 
own, is what no one cares to deny, though 


‘‘ ___. to attempt this empire to invade 
Is held rank sacrilege in man or maid.” 
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The only question is, are these colours generally agreeable, and 
in themselves attractive? I believe, if we could divest ourselves 
of certain pernicious prejudices, a little attention would convince 
us of the contrary; and that we should feel proved the wisdom 
of what Pindar, whom we have so often quoted, says,— 


‘‘ Be mine on heaven’s great gifts to fix my mind, 
Restraining still youth’s wishes to its power ; 
For marking that with men in lowly state 
Enjoyment’s happier hour 
Largest remains, I spurn the pleasures of the great *.’’ 


It is really too bad to set us down as influenced by low desires, 
when we have such an authority on our side for all we say as 
that of the lofty-minded Pythagorean. 

No one should deny that the condition of the upper ranks has 
some advantages; but it is allowable to maintain that, as con- 
trasted with what is common in human life, the impression pro- 
duced by it on an unprejudiced eye is often rather disagreeable 
and discouraging than the reverse. 

Let us glance at a few rough sketches of this subject. The 
love of seclusion and of separation from what is common pre- 
sents itself in many forms. The veriest trifles indicate it, as 
where we hear of the magnanimous and most illustrious, six-or- 
seven-times-bonoured, 


‘<___. poor windy titles 
Of dignity and office, that puff up 
The bubble pride ’till it swell big and burst, 
What are they but brave nothings? Toys call’d honours ?” 


When the manly pride of the Romans had yielded to the vanity 
of the East, the officers of the empire were saluted with the 
titles of ‘‘ Your sincerity,” ‘‘ Your gravity,” ‘* Your sublime and 
wonderful magnitude,” “ Your illustrious and magnificent high- 
ness.” Birth, manners, life, and death, must proclaim the same 
all-pervading desire, however inattentive may be the uncon- 
cerned observer, as when the nurse says in the New Inn,— 


* Pyth, xi. 
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“I did tell him of Serly 
Was a great family come out of Ireland, 
Descended of O’Neal, Mac Con, Mac Dernot, 
Mac Murrogh, but he mark’d not.” 


Among those who seek distinction, Erasmus says that one will 
trace his descent from A‘neas, another from Brutus, another 
from Arthur. Dress and manners too, let even fashion say 
what it will, must proclaim, in an offensive way, the difference 
that separates such men from common flesh and blood. Lady 
Montague, in reference to a titled family of her day named 
Hervey, said that God had created men, women, and Herveys. 
The ambition of such persons is to be considered Herveys. 
Their life is at the best but a perversion of life, and represents 
human nature in one of its most unnatural attitudes. Those 
who seek to delineate it need not study men and women, for 
neither are concerned in it. Mirth, simplicity, freedom, and 
nature, are common things; therefore a sedate gravity must be 
lord of the ascendant here. So Lelia says to her father, 


‘¢ ___ You are grave enough to be a porter 
In some good man of worship’s house, and give 
Sententious answers to the comers-in.” 


Admitted to the dignified possessor, it is the same melancholy 
person still, 


‘6 ____. sometimes speaks sense, 
But seldom mirth ; will smile, but seldom laugh ; 
Will lend an ear to business, deal in none ; 
Gaze upon revels, antick fopperies, 
But is not mov’d; will sparingly discourse, 
Hear music; but seem to relish nothing.” 


All this is the result, not necessarily, of constitutional infirmity, 
but oftener of system and calculation. So, as Carlo says in 
Every Man out of his Humour,—‘“ Nay, look you, sir, now you 
are a gentleman, you must carry a more exalted presence; 
change your mood and habit to a more austere form; be ex- 
ceeding proud; stand upon your gentility, and scorn every 
mani; speak nothing humbly; never discourse under a noble- 
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man; love no man; trust no man; speak ill of no man to his 
face, nor well of any man behind his back; salute fairly on the 
front, and wish them hanged upon the turn. These be princi- 
ples, think on them.” The same character occurs in Every 
Man in his Humour. ‘JI will be more proud,” says Stephen, 
‘and melancholy, and gentlemanlike, than I have been, I’ll in- 
sure you.” The extraordinary must appear in the tone of voice, 
in the gestures, and in the whole deportment. So the clown 
says,— 


‘‘ He seems to be the more noble in being fantastical,— 
A great man I’ll warrant; I know it 
By the picking on ’s teeth.” 


“One night,” said a blind man to Mr. Mayhew, “I perceived 
that a gentleman was following me. I knew he was not a 
common man by his walk.’’ The hatred of what is common 
hath dyed their thoughts so deep in the grain of gentry, that 
each sound and movement must express it. 

Then the house itself must be uncommon—above all private, 
and different from the dwellings of other people. As the old 
conjuror in the play says of his window, which opens on the 
strect,— 


‘“‘ Now if this light meridional had a small casement 
That overlook’d some unfrequented alley, 
*T were much more proper; for th’ intelligences 
Are nice and coy, scorning to mix their essence 
With throng’d disturbance of cross multitudes.”’ 


So, like Bassanes in the Broken Heart, he says, 


‘‘ T’ll have that window next the street damm’d up; 
It gives too full a prospect.” 


The servant answers, ‘“ A mason shall be provided suddenly. 
Here’s a sweet life!’ And then the stranger who comes on a 
visit has not to wait long to discover the character of the 
dwelling. He says to himself, “This house, methinks, stands 
somewhat too much inward; it is too melancholy.” The finest 
day of summer in all the year it wears the same aspect as 
Lowell describes the house of Sir Launfal :— 
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‘‘ The castle alone in the landscape lay, 
Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray ; 
"Twas the proudest hall in the north countree, 
And never its gates might opened be, 
Save to lord or lady of high degree ; 
Summer besieged it on every side, 
But the churlish stone her assaults defied.” 
Meanwhile, methinks to have a man’s brains “ whimsied with 
his wealth,” as Perez says, is not a very delectable result of 
seeking privacy for the sake of being distinguished from others. 
The love of the uncommon often disturbs even the repose that 
seems invoked, for 
streets and walls, 
And upper ends of tables, had they tongues, 
Could tell what blood has follow’d, and what feud, 
About your ranks.”’ 


Ever chiming the golden bells in your pockets, you believe the 
taking of the wall is a tribute due to your rich clothes, as if men 
of coarser outsides were in duty bound to suffer your affronts. 
Visits themselves are only made occasions for evincing the 
same disposition or desire,—as involving some distinction, some 
way of viewing things and persons out of the common, The 
gait, the behaviour, and discourse are to be according to the 
court garb, ceremonious enough, more promising than sub- 
stantial. Without aspiring to talk with the tongues of angels, 
the rivalship is to consist in showing who has least of such a 
common thing as charity, or even as courtesy; ‘for where 
shall we find less of the latter,” asks an old writer, “than at 
court? With all those set smiles and congees, they are cour- 
teous to nothing.’’ No one present or absent is safe from the 
well-informed, who know more about you than you do yourself. 
At all events in houses so influenced, as Valore says in the 
Woman Hater, “ he brings me information pick’d out of broken 
words in men’s common talk, which, with his malicious mis- 
applications, he hopes will seem dangerous; he doth, besides, 
bring me the names of all the young gentlemen in the city that 
use ordinaries, or taverns, talking (to my thinking) only as the 
freedom of their youth teach them without any farther ends, for 
dangerous and seditious spirits.” If pleasures are to be per- 
mitted in such attenuated regions, they must be cold and costly 
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ones, quite beyond the reach of the generality. The lady of 
distinction has her exclusive circle therefore, 


é¢ 


Where you shall have her all 
Jewels and gold sometimes, so that her self 
Appears the least part of herself.” 





As for any amusements of a popular kind, such as we of the 
bower like, they must not be even named; for the common 
people are Pariahs, whose touch is defilement. Each will say 
with Grace, when asked to go to Bartholomew Fair, “ Truly, I 
have no such fancy to the Fair, nor ambition to see it; there’s 
none goes thither of any quality or fashion ;” to whom Cokes 
replies, as if addressing persons of a different type, ‘‘ You shall 
pardon me, Mistress Grace, we are enow of ourselves to make 
it a fashion.”’ ‘To restrain your feelings and check your 
enthusiasm in the cause even of pleasure is now a rule,” said 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘among people of fashion as much as it used 
to be among philosophers.” Then for connexions and mar- 
riages, all must be far removed from whatever is common. 
Then is the time for Pistol’s demand, ‘ Art thou noble or art 
thou base, common and popular?’’ While common mortals can © 
form attachments with not more ceremony than birds choose 
their mates upon St. Valentine’s day, the sons and daughters of 
the distinguished must look to nothing but what has the stamp 
of greatness and singularity upon it. To match a man that had 
no arms but those which serve to pull a wherry, or to wed a 
girl who had never danced at Almack’s, though at Caldwell’s 
she may be the observed of all obserfers, would be to derogate ; 
and whether young or old, the language of the few must be 
learned, their mouths swilling with bags, revenues, fees, estates, 
reversions, incomes, and assurance. It matters not then to talk 
about affections. The answer of those arbitrors of fate is 
always, “I'll take leisure to consider,” leaving others to exclaim 
like some one in the old play,— 


‘‘Take leisure to consider ! 
Thus y’ave considered poor Flavia almost to 
Her grave. Fie!’’ 


At last the triumph of the uncommon is consummated in the 
marriage of a poor girl to some wise knight, a philosopher per- 
VOL. 1. B 
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haps, that talks only of Aristotle and demonstration ; or to some 
great statesman, before whom she must sit as silent and reserved 
as if her looks had plots on foreign princes, and who expects 
her to visit and dress herself by Tacitus. But as a poet asks,— 


‘Do robes of state the guarded heart enclose 
From each fair feeling human nature knows ?”’ 


Nor is the matter mended when these worshippers of the un- 
common travel. Their children will sometimes supplicate and 
say,— 
‘“‘] rather would entreat thy company 
To see the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than living dully sluggardiz’d at home, 
Wear out my youth with shapeless idleness.’’ 


If those whom they address consent, it will be on such terms 
that not much easy pleasure or freedom can attend the change. 
‘*The soul of a journey,” says Hazlitt, ‘is liberty, perfect 
liberty, to think, feel, do, just as one pleases.’ ‘This is what 
common people, your unseasoned Londoners, enjoy when they 
move about. The very names of their inns are significant. 
They lodge at the Skylark or the Greyhound, or they will pry 
about, as Lamb says, at noon-tide for some decent house where 
they may go in, and bespeak a bed, and speculate on the looks 
of the landlady, and find her such another honest hostess as 
Isaak Walton has described many a one on the pleasant banks 
of the Lea, when he went a fishing,-—and where they find one 
that proves obliging and almost motherly, a respectable matron 
with smiling daughters, who receive them as if part of the 
family, and seldom see them depart without either receiving or 
making some little present, though it were only an umbrella, 
felt as a burden in fine weather. All is free and familiar in the 
circumstances of the journey; but all this is what those who 
desire to be esteemed distinguished will not permit. Besides, 
when the rich lady travels any where, she is transported with as 
great care and fear of spoiling as a juggler’s motion when he 
removes from fair to fair; all accompanying her must be en- 
grossed with such considerations. And then at each inn she 
hears assurances like those of the hostess, in Love’s Pilgrimage, 
to Theodosia, who desired to have apartments to herself: 
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‘«__-. You shall be as private 
As if you lay in your own great house that’s haunted, 
Where nobody comes, they say.” 


These characteristic traits belong to the distinguished classes 
more or less wherever such classes exist, identifying themselves 
with a kind of virtue which is only esteemed as a distinction 
and bar of exclusiveness. In Dahomey, for instance, the royal 
favourites are considered too sacred to be looked upon by vulgar 
eyes. Whenever they proceed along the public road a bell is 
rung to warn all passengers of their approach, and every one 
must then turn aside or hide his face. It is only the virtuous 
and respectable women that compress their feet in China. 
Women of another class do not compress theirs, as it would be a 
hindrance to their movements. In Egypt it is wives only of the 
upper classes that are secluded and that go veiled in the streets, 
being seldom seen on foot in public. The theory of the Mos- 
lims is very austere. It would swathe the female sex with 
convention, as the ancient inhabitants used to swathe their 
mummies, until the form of humanity is lost amid the very 
devices which seek to preserve it. To such an extravagant 
height do some of them carry their ideas of the sanctity of the 
female sex, that the tombs of women are closed against strangers. 
With respect to appearing in the streets, the lower orders are of 
course the least restrained, those of the wealthiest and proudest 
men being most strictly secluded. 

But can what is common be always so perfectly shut out? 
Oh no! in the end nature will at last constrain its systematic 
adversaries to recur to it in their sickness and decay ; but that is 
of course only when it is too late. The rich man may have his 
magazines stuffed with moscadelli or wine of the purest grape, 
but his physicians prescribe him, on pain of death, to drink 
nothing but water cocted with aniseeds. However, still the 
love of what is uncommon predominates even amidst these 
strong necessities, and following them beyond this life itself, 
they resolve to have a tomb in which they’ll lie embalmed with 
myrrh and cassia, and richer unguents than the Egyptian kings. 
A poet in humorous mood composed an epitaph for one of them, 
which ended with— 

Bb2 
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‘‘ Heav’n grant him now some noble nook, 
For, rest his soul! he’d rather be 
Genteelly damn’d beside a duke, 
Than sa@’d in vulgar company.” 


But enough of these sketches, in which, from this seat at 
least, there seems to be nothing exaggerated or unfair. Let us 
however continue to reflect upon the extreme though latent 
misery which is consequent on such neglect and abhorrence of 
common things; for the mere privations we have hitherto been 
observing would not sufficiently attest the condition to which 
they reduce themselves. 

The passion for distinction and the cold disdain for what is 
ordinary and familiar, that often attends it, cannot be indulged 
in with impunity. ‘The moon’s rays do not ripen grapes,’’ 
said the adage. Humanity, if it would live at all, must be Per- 
sian so far as invoking the dispenser of heat and cheerfulness. 
Victims these mistakes will have, whether in the persons them- 
selves who make them, or in their dependents; for this passion 
requires the sacrifice of what nature requires as essential 
elements of human happiness, the renouncement of much per- 
sonal freedom and of many innocent pleasures, not to say of all 
the ordinary delights which belong to the sweet humanities of 
life; so that these distinguished persons may be described in 
the words of a poet as 


‘Tired of a world whose joys they never knew, 
Themselves deceived ; yet thinking all untrue *.” 


The insipid formality, the thraldom and conventional exigencies 
which attend this taste are not often sufficiently remarked when 
we take an estimate of the happiness belonging to different ranks. 
Speaking of etiquette and the marks of honour which it requires, 
Ben Jonson says, 


—— It is a note 


Of upstart greatness, to observe and watch 

For these poor trifles, which the noble mind 
Neglects and scorns. Others will insist upon them, 
-————. Ay, and they think themselves 





* Holmes. 
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Deeply dishonour’d where they are omitted, 
As if they were necessities that help’d 

To the perfection of their dignities ; 

And hate the men that but refrain them.” 


it is true the rigid formality and-truly insane extent of this 
once fearful reign of etiquette are no longer what they once 
were in the days of toilets, when the ceremony of dressing the 
king and queen of France was only the fuller development of 
what every exclusive life, not excepting even military and naval 
distinction, demanded in a less degree. Then it used to be said 


‘‘The state were miserable, if the court had none 
Of her own breed, familiar with all garbs, 
Gracious in England, Italy, Spain, or France ; 
With form and punctuality to receive 
Strangers, and to set down 
The congees, cringes, postures, methods, phrase, 
Proper to each nation.” 


This state of things, no doubt, is partly gone by, though the 
excubiz or domestics that stand outside the sleeping chambers 
are not all gone with the slavery in which they originated. 
But the miseries of ceremonial are still the inseparable atten- 
dant on the passion for what is distinguished and uncommon ; 
and there is reason to repeat often what Lewis says in the 
Elder Brother : 


“¢ All that I aim at is, to win thee from 
The practice of an idle, foolish state, 
Used by great women, who think any labour 
(Though in the service of themselves) a blemish 
To their fair fortunes.” 


As Mirabel says to certain affected beauties, “Your behaviours 
have made men stand amazed;” your strange conversions 


‘¢ Into I know not what, nor how, nor wherefore, 
Your scorns of those that come to visit ye ; 
Your studied whim-whams, and your fine set faces ; 
What have these got ye? Proud and harsh opinions. 
What harvest brings all this ?’’ 


Infinite heart-burnings and plans of retaliation, when any 
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neglect can be imagined, are a consequence of such formality. 
Then every person unsophisticated might have occasion to say 
with Wellbred, ‘‘ Let’s meet elsewhere; for here, tell him, the 
house is so stored with jealousy, there is no room for love to 
stand upright in.” What signifies a house, richly furnished 
with plate and gold, basins and ewers to lave dainty hands, 
hangings all of Tyrian tapestry, ivory coffers stuffed with rarities, 
arras and counterpoints in cypress chests, Turkey cushions 
bossed with pearl, valance of Venice, gold in needlework, 
pewter and brass, and all things that belong to house, or 
house-keeping, when no joy enters it? The complaints of 
young women are not then unreasonable, as when Flaccilla 
says to Arcadia,— 


‘“‘'We spend our time well! 
Nothing but praying and poring on a book. 
It ill agrees with my constitution, sister. 
Would J had been born some masking-lady’s woman, 
Only to see strange sights, rather than live thus!” 


A great writer thinks he can trace all the devices of wealth and 
grandeur to a desire of social intercourse. ‘‘ What a train of 
means,’’ he says, ‘‘to secure a little conversation! This palace, 
these servants, this kitchen, these stables, horses, and equipage, 
this bank-stock, trade to all the world, country house—all for a 
little conversation, high, clear, and spiritual! All to remove 
friction from the wheels of life, and give opportunity. Thought, 
virtue, beauty, were the ends, though, in the exertions to remove 
inconveniences, the main attention has been diverted to this 
object. The real aims have been lost sight of, and to remove 
friction has come to be the end. That is the ridicule of rich men, 
who arrive with pains and fury no where; when all is done, it 
is for nothing. They are like one who has interrupted the con- 
versation of a company to make his speech, and now has for- 
gotten what he went to say.” When one considers the exigencies 
and consequences of hospitality in the exclusive circles, where 
they can show their joy in nothing else but feasting, one may 
understand how some one should say, ‘“‘I’d rather be a duke 
Humphrey spark than one of these privileged slaves.’’ ‘ Misan- 
thropes, in general,” as Dickens remarks, “are not uncom- 
monly great eaters,” and dinner-tables with them supply the 
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place of Lover's Seats, lover’s walks, and all the enjoyments of 
a benevolent nature. But, as some one else says, 


‘¢ Wouldst thou have me 
Be an Apicius or a Lucullus, 
And give up liberty for curious sauces ? 
Wise nature with a little is contented.” 


And following her, my guide, I cannot err. Those who love 
the extraordinary in this order of things, must have their daily 
banquet like that of Sir Epicure Mammon : 


‘¢‘ Their meat shall all come in in Indian shells, 

Dishes of agat set in gold, and studded 

With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies. 

The tongues of carps, dormice, and camels’ heels, 

Boil’d in the spirit of sol, and dissolv’d pearl, 

And they will eat these broths with spoons of amber, 

Headed with diamond and carbuncle.”’ 
‘‘T confess,” says a contemporary, “that a sense of shame, 
uneasiness, and dislike renders an affair of this kind to me the 
most irksome and unpleasant. The eagerness that one can see 
in the watery and sensual eyes of men to whom eating has 
become the aim and joy of their existence is sickening ; then 
the wilful prodigality and waste, while whole families are 
pining in the next street, the indifference of the host and the 
recklessness of his underlings, such are the causes which concur 
in giving to the banquet an aspect not more odious than humi- 
liating.’’? Methinks there are many who would agree with the 
daughter of Ardment, saying, when asked, ‘ ‘ How think you, 
ladies, are not these poor people thus the only happy in a 
nation?’ ‘Happier than we, I’m sure, that are pent up and 
ty’d by the nose to the continual steam of hot hospitality here 
in our father’s house, when they have the air at pleasure, in all 
variety ; for though I fancy we have merrier spirits than others, 
yet to live thus confined stifles us. Whereas they have abso- 
lute freedom. ‘hey can go in and out when they please. 
There’s liberty; the birds of the air can take no more. While 
at home here, our father is so pensive that he makes us even 
sick of his sadness. What would’st thou have us todo? Thou 
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talk’st o’ the house’; ’tis a base, melancholy house. Our fa- 
ther’s sadness banishes us out on’t. And as for the common 
people, thou can’st not but think they live a better life abroad 
than we do in this house.’ ‘The common people! Thou art a 
despiser, nay, a blasphemer against the maker of these happy 
creatures, who of all humane have priority in their content, in 
which they are so blest that they enjoy most in possessing least. 
What is an estate of wealth and power balanced with their 
freedom, but a mere load of outward compliment, when they 
enjoy the fruits of rich content?’’’ King Henry V. says, 


ae tig ever common 


That men are merriest when they are from home.” 





And truly, when homes are of this character, it cannot be won- 
dered at. Home, when its ties are exaggerated by those loving 
the uncommon, becomes a source of perversion, and this is 
often the case with the classes that seem to breathe only a 
separate and extraordinary atmosphere of high life. Instead 
of regarding the whole world as one house, according to the 
wish of Erasmus, saying, ‘‘ quanto majus est totum orbem 
Christianam unam domum habere et omnes confratres putare *,”” 
their house is the whole Christian world for them, and all per- 
sons that do not belong to it strangers, almost in the old classical 
sense of the term. 


‘No one is suffer’d o’er their walks to come, 
And if there’s love they have it all at home.” 


Their name, their family, as an extension of themselves, have 
the sole exclusive right to their affections. If they are states- 
men, only relations must be their partners in a ministry. If in 
private life, only their immediate relatives must be favoured 
or perhaps even associated with; all the rest of mankind and 
womankind are nothing in their eyes. To cultivate love for 
any one out of their walk is dangerous, immoral. Those only 
who are part of themselves, who have come out of their bowels, 
are to expect kindness from them. Oh, what a return for all 
have they when carried to their graves! 


* Ep. Servatio. 
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a ———-———. when dead they are 
With solemn pomp brought thither, and their heirs, 
Masking their joy in false, dissembled tears, 
Weep o’er the hearse ; but earth no sooner covers 
The earth brought thither, but they turn away 
With inward smiles, the dead no more remember’d.” 


But let us pay attention expressly to the thraldom which ensues 
in such houses. ‘“‘ Well, you are decidedly an out-a-door bird,” 
said some one to myself, on one occasion; there was no use 
denying it, when the proverb “‘ once out and always out,” was 
seen verified with that also “a long lane, and a fair wind, and 
always thy heels here away.” It is not only among furze or 
upon a blasted heath that one may hear sung, thongh without 
any view to a literal interpretation, 


‘Who would not be a gipsy free ? 

Unfetter’d each thought, each whim ; 

Ah! who would not roam through the merry greenwood 
With bounding step like him ? 

Is the wind more free than the gipsy’s foot ? 
Tt can roam wherever it will; 

Though the wind blow east or the wind blow west, 
Oh, free is the gipsy still!” 


The free-born steward of Oldrent is resolved to renounce all 
the comforts of his place to regain his liberty of roaming. 
‘Keep me within doors,” he exclaims; ‘“‘ you keep a swallow 
in a cage that while. I cannot, sir, endure another summer in 
that restraint with life. Pilgrims think their sufferings are 
much sweetened by delights such as we find by shifting place 
and air. Dear sir, return me naked to the world, rather than 
lay these burdens on me which will stifle me. I must abroad 
or perish.” His master replies, ‘Can, then, no means be found 
to preserve life in thee, but wandering like a vagabond? Does 
not the sun as comfortably shine upon my gardens as the open 
fields? or on my fields as others far remote? Are not my 
walks and greens as delectable as the highways and commons? 
Are the shades of sycamore and bowers of eglantine less 
pleasing than of brambles or thorn hedges? or of my groves 
and thickets than wild woods? Are not my fountain waters 
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fresher than the troubled streams where every beast does drink ? 
Do not the birds sing here as sweet and lively as any other 
where? Is not thy bed more soft, and rest more safe, than in 
afield?’ Itis all in vain; nothing can reconcile him to the 
want of common things and freedom. 

But, without recurring to such extreme instances, it is certain 
that in real life persons of common feelings and common tastes 
would be more allured by the cadences of nightingales in con- 
cealing hedges, than by the songs of the Muses in princely 
chambers, They will say, 


‘““T swear, tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.” 


Talk of real, as opposed to fanciful, calamities, forsooth! What 
can be more real than the sadness arising from ‘ monotonous 
days, unchequered by variety and uncheered by pleasant com- 
panionship, from dreary evenings, and long solitary nights, and 
the absence of every common, slight, and easy pleasure for 
which young hearts beat high.’ But neither the profane 
crowds nor the common beauty and charm of nature are to 
interfere with the etiquette of those who are entrenched within 
the rules prescribed to the lovers of distinction. ‘These are 
in their dining-halls proud and stately, with distinguished 
guests, over uncommon dishes, and hearing only of uncommon 
things, conversing like the gentleman in Donne’s Satires, who 
thinks that ‘‘it’s sweet to talk of kings,’ naming nothing but 
what is removed at an immeasurable distance from the vulgar ; 
melancholy, spiteful rivals and ambitious counterfeits, while the 
commonest people, after their day’s labour, full of health and 
spirits, are chatting under the windows or ranging it over the 
common hand in hand, merry and guileless, feeling and looking 
love. So Eugenia complains in the old play of A Bird in a 
Cage, saying, 


‘‘ *Tigsmy misfortune to be born so great ; 
Each common man and woman can enjoy 
The air, when the condition of a princess 
Makes me a prisoner.”’ 
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‘The Lady Jane was daughter of an earl, 
Shut from approach, like sea-nymph in her shell. 
and nought fell 
Upon the ear of the patrician girl, 
But pride-check’d syllables, all measured well *.’’ 














One can excuse, methinks, such victims, when they sing, 


‘‘T would I were a gipsy girl, to wander at my will, 
Or but a village serving-maid, I might be happy still; 
Or any thing but what I am; if I could have my way, 
I’d rather toil a shepherdess or dairy-maid all day.” 


“‘T say the truth,” repeat many such victims to notions of 
extraordinary respectability, ‘““I had as lief have the foppery 
of freedom, as the morality of imprisonment.”’ 


‘‘Ts it not pity we alone should be 
Debarr’d of that others are blest to see ?”’ 


“T hate,” they will continue, “if it were only for the slavery 
it entails, all that is uncommon in relation to society, and there- 
fore grandeur. Antique bed-posts, arras pictures, wax lights in 
clusters, vast staircases, countless servants, banquets daily— 
what freedom can you expect? In vain would you watch at 
the window-pane for a Christian soul to pass; there are front 
courts and high-walled enclosures to exclude the public. 


‘‘ Hard nature, hard condition of rich persons. 
The trees grow up, and mix together freely, 
The oak not envious of the sailing cedar, 

The lusty vine not jealous of the ivy 

Because she clips the elm ; the flowers shoot up 
And wantonly kiss one another hourly, 

This blossom glorying in the other’s beauty, 

And yet they smell as sweet, and look as lovely; 
But we are tied to grow alone. Oh, honour, 
Thou hard law to our lives, chain to our freedom ! 
He that invented thee had many curses.” 


Take the case of a rich man who has, perhaps, for the last 
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twenty years, been building, altering, and beautifying his park 
or villa, till he has made them the most complete thing possible. 
There are, let us suppose, public pathways, which the law 
forbids him to stop, across or around his domain. Then be 
assured that his pleasures have not exceeded those of the many 
young persons who know all about his place, and are them- 
selves unknown to him, who have a thousand fond recollections 
associated with his stiles and gates, his trees and walks; for 


‘‘ Along his valleys, in the evening hours, 
The village damsels stray to gather flowers, 
Or, by the brakes and brushwood of the park, 
To take their pleasant rambles in the dark.” 


It is the same in a city. The distinguished few and govern- 
ment men build and plan not without a view to themselves, 
perhaps, as they think ; while it is the common many who most 
enjoy the fruit of their labours; for what is it to look at a 
public edifice from a carriage window, if compared with all 
the enjoyments connected with them in the memory of those 
who tread the pavement at all hours with their own feet ? 


‘* Lord ! who would live turmoiled in the court, 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ?” 


But to return to the distinction-loving house. The proud chief 
himself, whose love of the uncommon produces such wretched- 
ness around him, may be heard, perhaps, in moments of re- 
flection, recognizing the folly of his own choice, and saying, 
with Lord Angelo, 


66 nnn YOR, MY pravity 
Wherein (let no man hear me) I take pride, 
Could I, with boot, change for an idle plume 
Which the air beats for vain. O place! O form ! 
How often dost thou with thy case, thy habit 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 
To thy false seeming !”’ 


Can we wonder, then, if his children and dependents find the 
burden of all this extraordinary show bringing with it so much 
servitude intolerable? Truly these are victims. You might 
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as well at once treat them after the old Roman mode, and 
interdict to them fire and water, the symbols of common things, 
from the reality of which, in every shape, you have so well 
succeeded in excluding them. 

Let us reflect a moment longer on their mental privations. 
The scorner of what is common, ambitious of distinction, and 
of all that places him in an extraordinary and superior position, 
like the grandee, like your king, is but a man as I am; the 
violet smells to him as it doth to me; the element shows to him 
as it doth to me; all his senses have but human conditions ; 
his ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears but a man. 
Doomed, then, he must be, at times, to pay the penalty of 
his infatuation, although, of course, those over whom he casts 
the melancholy shade of his pride must needs feel more in- 
tensely the privation to which his exigencies expose them, 
since they are not sharers in the delusions which obscure to 
him the charm and loveliness of what is common, and of what 
is intended consequently for all. Poor Eugenia utters a bitter 
complaint, saying, 


‘‘ Was e’er father to his child 
So unkind? It makes me wild 
When to beguile a tedious hour, 
From the top of this high tower, 
I see every other creature 
Enjoy a liberty by nature. 
Can the silver-running fountains, 
And the cloud-aspiring mountains, 
Every grove and flow’ry field, 
But a new affliction yield ?’’ 


Truly, one must sympathize with these girls, each a victim 
worthy of Iphigenia : 


‘¢ For maidens are young ships that would be sailing 
When they be rigg’d; wherefore is all their trim else ?”’ 


But not so think those who would be uncommon. ‘The Lady 
Albinia,” says Dickens, ‘“ was allowed, by all who knew her, 
to be one of the most admirable correctives to an overflush of 
youth.” 
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The girl 

Was fresh, and full of youth; but, oh! the cunning 
Of tyrants that look big! their very frowns 

Doom poor souls quietly ere their cause be heard.’’ 


Only a harsh sentence from the haters of what is common will 
await such an apology as poor Lillia offers, saying, 


‘‘ Some hours we have of youth, and some of folly ; 
And, being free-born maids, we take a liberty, 
And to maintain that, sometimes we strain highly. 
Who’d sit at home in a neglected room, 

Dealing her short-liv’d beauty to the pictures, 
While those poorer in fortune 

Than herself walk through 

Freed meadows and in forests’ paths ?’’ 


When Jessica hears that Launcelot is going away, she says to 
him, 
‘‘} am sorry thou wilt leave my father so. 


Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness.”’ 


Indeed, our elder Dramatists, notwithstanding their pure and 
lofty conception of the duties of the female sex, seem to have 
felt profoundly the injustice that is done to women by those 
who affect, through a sheer ignoble pride, these extraordinary 
ways which effect a separation between all that belongs to them 
and the common air of general humanity. Their pictures, in 
this respect, are so truth-telling, that they require no comment. 
“ You have taught us finely,”’ exclaims Lillia, “‘ we followed 
your directions; we did rarely; we were stately, coy, demure; 
we seem’d holy with such a reverend put-on reservation, and 
ever used those behaviours you read to us; but all this did not 


help us: 


“‘ They help to hinder us of all acquaintance ; 
They have frighted off all friends! What am I better 
For all my learning ? 
We may live unmarried till the moon drop millstones. 
A dowry of such breeding is worth nothing.” 


But, in fine, she finds there is a term to patience; and so, 
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addressing Pinac, who thought to find her buried amidst her 
books, she says, with an indignation most excusable, 


“You see Iam merry, sir; I have changed my copy ; 
None of the sages now, and pray you proclaim it ; 
Fling on me what aspersion you shall please, sir, 

Of wantonness or wildness ; I look for it, 

And tell the world I am an hypocrite, 

Mask’d in a forc’d and borrow’d shape, I expect it ; 
But, when I please, I will be what I please, sir, 

So I exceed not mean ; and none shall brand it 
Kither with scorn or shame, but shall be slighted.’ 


Rosalura, in another drama, similarly afflicted, and alike 
awakened to a sense of her wrongs, shows the same intrepidity, 
exclaiming, 


“‘ Against a thousand such blown fooleri s 
I am able to maintain good women’s honours, 
Their freedoms, and their fumes, and I will do it.” 


Such passages, taken from our old dramatic literature, are not 
to be set down as indicative of a passion for culpable frivolity ; 
they have a very different source and gbject from that. What, 
in fact, is woman’s work? ‘It is,’’ continues a great author, 
‘to be a minister of love; to sympathize with human misery ; 
to breathe sympathy into man’s heart; to keep alive in society 
some feeling of human brotherhood. Woman’s sphere, I am 
told, is home. And why is home instituted? What is the 
great end of domestic relations? It is to nourish a love which 
will endure for ever; to awaken universal sympathy. Home is 
to be a nursery of Christians, and that is to awaken the prin- 
ciples of universal justice and universal charity. If home do 
not train us to love our neighbour, and to serve all men, then it 
is wofully perverted. If the walls of home are the bulwarks of 
a narrow, clannish love, through which the cry of human mise- 
ries cannot penetrate, then it is a mockery to talk of their 
sacredness. Domestic life is at present too much in hostility to 
the spirit of Christ. A family should be a community of friends, 
strengthening one another for the service of their fellow-crea- 
tures.” 

But to return to the misery thai results from substituting ex- 
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traordinary for common things in the general order and daily 
details of social life. Though we have chiefly heard the testi- 
mony of ancient poets, it does not follow that we might not 
have found witnesses as direct and positive in their evidence 
amongst our contemporaries in actual life. ‘ The French 
women,” says our chief painter of English manners, ‘ would 
rather slave in the mornings, and enjoy themselves in the even- 
ings, than spend a monotonous existence of dull idleness and 
lazy respectability. Perhaps they are not so far out in their 
code of social philosophy.”’ ‘Make a page of your own age,” 
says the proverb, meaning, do it yourself. “Am I not de- 
frauded,’’ asks a living writer, “of my best culture in the loss 
of those exercises which manual labour and the emergencies of 
poverty constitute? I find nothing healthful or exalting in the 
smooth conventions of society. Ido not like the close air of 
salons. I begin to suspect myself to be a prisoner amidst all 
this courtesy and luxury, paying a destructive tax in my con- 
formity.” ‘‘ If you want to compare the common and the dis- 
tinguished classes in regard to happiness, you have only to look 
at their countenance,” says even Scribanus in his book entitled 
The Christian Philosopher; ‘ you will see less care, and 
fewer wrinkles, in the one than in the other. You will observe 
that the poor one keeps merry, and amuses himself—‘ ridentem, 
Judentem.’’’ There is not the slightest doubt but that the — 
hardships of the lower and middle classes are compensated for | 
by their exemption from the slavish routine and the unnatural 
refinements which press down mentally those who seek to be 
distinguished in appearance above them. 





Poor and low states, 

Though they know wants and hungers, know not these,— 
Know not these killing fates : little contents them, 

And with that little they live kings, commanding 

And ordering both their ends and loves. Oh, honour! 
How foolishly men seek thee !’”’ 


Have you ever watched upon a summer’s eve, amidst the gar- 
dens in the neighbourhood of London, the dark purple clouds 
that indicate, amidst roseate hues, the approach of rain, and felt 
how far more pleasant would be the shelter offered to you in 
common with the wren by a poor thatched shed, of which the 
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sides were open, or merely fenced by a rough palisade, than 
that you would have if well housed in lordly halls, where the 
sound of the weather could scarcely reach you; where you 
would hear no clattering of rain, see no gutter swoln with the 
shower, feel not the cool refreshment of the air, inhale not the 
sweetly-scented gale, and the vapours that arise from the 
watered and smoking soil? So are some natural evils alleviated 
and rendered even agreeable by lowliness and proximity to 
nature, for those who are contented with the common things of 
humble life. St. Ambrose says that nothing is so necessary as 
to know what is not necessary. This is not a knowledge im- 
parted to men who have acquired a passion for what is rare and 
uncommon, who come to taste the pleasures of nobility,—to be 
courted and then proceed forth in pomp, and know their state, 
—of keeping all the idolaters of the chamber barer to them 
than at their prayers,—to have their pages, ushers, footmen, 
and coaches ;—-these are under a fascination; they are, in fact, 
out of their minds, and they would sooner die than return to 
the common condition of mankind; for “the soul and body 
rive not more in parting, than greatness going off.’’ Yet part 
they must, to encounter what is the common lot of all; and so, 
as some one says in an old play, 


(4 w——= If thou art rich, thou art poor ; 

For, like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 
- Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey 
And death unloads thee.” 


But before concluding this chapter, we must consider another 
common thing of great excellence in the social order, which is 
suggested by all that we have been listening to,—namely, ac- 
quiescence in the equality, as also in the degree, which nature 
intended us to observe, and which the order of the world itself 
so far from combating, ought to maintain as the surest gua- 
rantee of its own stability. Our whole object, from first to last, 
it must be remembered, is to maintain the excellence of what 
is common, but not so as to deny the merit of what rises above 
that line in any order; and, in fact, these superiorities are 
themselves to be classed with what belongs, by immemorial and 
inalienable right, to human nature and to human life. The rich 
and privileged classes, extraordinary in one sense, contrasted 
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with the mass of mankind, and with the position of each of 
those who form it, fall themselves into the category of what 
is common when the whole of society is surveyed, since they 
constitute a rank that every age has known and that every 
age will know; and, therefore, in this very light, they admit, 
most assuredly, of being not only defended, but eulogized. 
We might show the utility that human society derives from 
them, the virtues which are often their richest treasure and 
their noblest appanage; but, contented with this admission, 
which indicates that we are not straitened by our subject 
within any narrow or party limits, we must return to what is 
more generally understood by common. 

The proverb says, “There is no accord where every man 
would be a lord,’’ and yet how great and almost perfect is the 
accord around us! In fact, that the acquiescence in the different 
degrees which exist in society is itself a common thing, in ordi- 
nary times, no one, who looks at daily events and familiar facts, 
can be disposed to deny. In this respect, all that is ever com- 
plained of is a thing wholly exceptional and an ephemeral 
phenomenon which disappears again on a return of things 
to their normal state; for the majority, with unconscious sim- 
plicity, submit to what nature has ordained, and spontaneously 
assist in carrying it out. A great German philosopher accord- 
ingly makes good manners to consist in the middle class re- 
specting with independence the higher, in the higher respecting 
the middle class, in the lowest discerning the services of the 
rich and great, and in the rich and great protecting and de- 
voting themselves to what serves the low. ‘‘ Perfect good 
manners,’’ he says, “consist in a recognition of the equality of 
rights, and bad manners in the tacit assumption that we must 
continue in this state of inequality. To make this clear. In 
the first place, there exists in society the powerful and culti- 
vated citizen class and the privileged races. Among the former, 
it is bad manners either, on the one hand, to set too high a 
value on the distinctions of the latter, and, going beyond those 
ordinary conventional forms of respect which every reasonable 
man concedes, to put on a slavish, submissive, and cringing 
behaviour towards those races; or, on the other hand, enviously 
to grudge them the distinctions which they enjoy, to indulge 
in bitterness of expression towards them, and to represent these 
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distinctions in false and hateful colours, either from real anti- 
pathy, or from want of reflection. These forms of bad manners 
on the one part, produce other forms on the other, by the pri- 
vileged races either accepting unseemly homage, while despising 
those who offer it, or by strictly repulsing every approach of the 
other class, and carefully shutting themselves up from such 
contact in a system of narrow exclusiveness. Then, again, 
both of these classes, even when united by a mutual and just 
recognition of each other’s rights, may still stand opposed to the 
great mass of the people, who are engaged in mechanical and 
manual labour. Bad manners, among these lower classes, con- 
sist in regarding the higher classes as oppressors; and these 
can only be corrected by convincing them that the rights of 
the other classes are made subservient to the good of the whole 
commonwealth; and the privileged classes must act towards 
them, constantly and publicly, as if an equality of rights were 
extended to these lowest classes; and in this manifestation of 
their conviction will consist the good manners of the privileged 
classes. Then will the empire of good manners be established.” 
Such is the view of the philosopher. As far as the lower orders 
and the middle classes are concerned, this acquiescence, then, 
in the order of things above them, is a fact verified by a daily 
observation, and one of the common things in life of which it is 
impossible to exaggerate the excellence; for there is a false 
equality, an extraordinary, out of the way mode of viewing 
the differences of rank, as a great French philosopher says, 
‘‘which is the idol of minds and hearts that are unsound, of 
unquiet and ambitious egotism; while the true equality accepts 
without shame all the exterior inequalities that God has made, 
and which it is not in the power of man not only to efface, but 
to modify.”’ Equality, in one sense, is impossible, owing to the 
difference of strength and talents, and of the unequal number 
of children in families, which state of things must always exist. 
Those who desire absolute equality, are forsaking is is com- 
mon, to seek an extraordinary, unprecedented, and fantastic 
phenomenon. Paul Louis Courrier said that what distinguished 
him above all his contemporaries was that he ‘‘had not the pre- 
tention to be a king.’”” The epigram only denoted a state of 
the world wholly exceptional and ephemeral, on which it is 
needless even to cast a retrospective glance. We, in England, 
ce 2 
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at least, have no such pretensions. Nor do the palaces of the 
great, notwithstanding all our disadvantages, obfuscate our 
serenity. It’s all serene with our population, however the 
grandeur of a few may be developed; for 


‘‘ Things excellently mingled and of pure nature 
Hold sacred love and peace with one another.” 


Indeed, as Charron observes, “a certain inequality is favourable 
to love; for there is no hatred so capital as that between equals, 
whose envy and jealousy cause troubles and seditions.” But 
when we reverse this medal, when we return to “our loves and 
our delights,” the persons who despise what is common, the 
impressions are not so satisfactory; for, instead of having to 
show that simple acquiescence in the order of nature and true 
respect for other classes have been a fact, we are obliged to 
admit that what is common here is not obedience to the law of 
nature, which loves and seeks the smoothing down of inequalities, 
but rather a distrustful sentiment towards inferiors, a neglect of 
their interests, a disregard for their feelings, and a strong desire 
of being looked upon as persons uncommon, extraordinary, and 
distinguished over the generality of fellow-countrymen. 

The excellence that we must remark here, therefore, may 
be contrasted with the sentiment which these latter classes 
entertain. What is common, as belonging unconsciously to the 
vast majority of mankind, as may be witnessed in youth, in the 
working-classes, in trade, and agriculture, is the sentiment which 
seeks fellowship with all, heedless of rank, and calling, and 
state of life, which embraces the whole of humanity, ignoring 
its differences of enjoyment, leaving society to go on as it 
exists, desiring that all may mingle into one, like sister trees, 
and so in one stem flourish. What is uncommon is the desire 
of one in a thousand to break this union and widen separations ; 
and this feeling arises from personal ambition of the worst kind, 
without any necessity from genius or real superiority ; it springs 
from the effgencies of a small minority, the egotism of a com- 
paratively few individuals, and the rules of that limited circle 
which they exclusively control. Hence the poet uses these 
words,— 


‘‘The world, who of itself is poised well, 
Made to run even, upon even ground, 
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Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 
This sway of motion, this extravagance, 
Make it take head from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpose, course, intent.” 


An eminent writer of our time observes, “that among these few 
in Christian England the feeling of caste is nearly as potent as 
in heathen India. The ludicrous bigotries, the stupendous 
stupidities,’’ he adds, “which this isolation from the race en- 
genders are often perfectly amazing instances of human folly. 
The last result of all this disdain of common things is that kind 
of intellectual death going under the name of fashionable life, 
and the final triumph of affectation over human nature.” Here, 
‘then, is another instance of the excellence of viewing all things 
in the world from the common point of view which is obtained 
at the Lover's Seat. Indeed, more than half of the miseries 
and faults of life would be removed if this were the standing- 
ground from which persons would condescend to conduct their 
inquiries. Ambition and pride would then want a theatre and 
spectators, unless, indeed, to hiss such things off the stage. 
There would be no disdain of classes—for woman belongs to all; 
no impiety—for irreligion pleases no woman; no crime or in- 
decorum—which she instinctively abhors; no fear of death—for 
no woman loves a coward. But to return. “The exclusive in 
fashionable life,” says a great author, ‘does not see that he ex- 
cludes himself from enjoyment in the attempt to appropriate it ; 
just as the exclusionist in religion does not see that he shuts the 
door of heaven on himself in striving to shut out others. All 
infractions of love and equity in our social relations are speedily 
punished. They are punished by fear. Whilst I stand in simple 
relations to my fellow-man, I have no displeasure in meeting 
him. We meet as water meets water, or as two currents of air 
mix, with perfect diffusion and interpenetration of nature. But 
as soon as there is any departure from simplicity, and attempt 
at halfness, or good for me that is not good for him, my neigh- 
bour feels the wrong; he shrinks from me as far as I have 
shrunk from him ; his eyes no longer seek mine; there is war be- 
tween us; there is hate in him and fear in me.” “ Self-culture,”’ 
says another, “is social, or one of its great offices is to unfold 
and purify the affections which spring up instinctively in the 
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human breast; which bind together all members of the common 
family of mankind *,” 


“Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adflent 
Humani vultus.” 


“Qur soul feels the want,”’ says a philosopher, “of putting 
itself in unison, and, as it were, in equilibrium with the soul of 
others. Hence those movements, as it were electric, which 
pervade great assemblies. The sentiments of one’s neigh- 
bours are communicated to us. Admiration and enthusiasm 
are contagious, as also pleasantry and ridicule.” 

All common things have a tendency to give us this direction 
towards the love of harmonious coexistence. If we reflected a 
moment, our common language would be felt as a great bond 
of union. ‘The use of the same words, phrases, and modes of 
expression is suggestive of very familiar fellowship; and every 
arch application of a term in current use sounds in the street 
like a fresh link to bind us all together. A popular air becomes 
a bond of union. Sung in theatres, repeated in drawing-rooms, 
whistled by lads, hummed by girls, it seems to make vibrate a 
common chord in high and low alike. The music of a new 
dance—the dance itself, in practising which humankind seem 
more worthy of love perhaps than when seen under any other 
aspect, appears also a bond of union. Not only hearts, but even 
hands and feet must then move together, as if one breath in- 
spired them. ‘To see the dance of the living, even looking on 
it a moment, with a diseased Holbein eye, can draw tears of 
love and sympathy; and I believe that angels stooping down - 
clap their hands to behold it. Dress, as we observed before 
when hearing about fashion, is another of these bonds. We see 
with a kind of paternal love on others what we wear ourselves. 
Distinction to the insane is manna; but these are few, and the 
rest will feel that good-natured companionship, no matter who 
are included in it, is better. We are all the sons and daughters 
of heaven, though a basket-woman were our mother. We come 
into the world and we go out of it after the same fashion; then 
like flowers that grew together-all, we will fall together. There is 
a way of looking at many things which proud people, seeking to 
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be uncommon, consider insults and injuries, that turns them in 
one’s own estimation into what perhaps they were unconsciously 
regarded by those who offer them—namely, compliments; so 
verifying the proverb, “there were no ill language were it not 
ill taken.” For instance, when you are treated not as one of 
the exceptions to the lot of humanity, but like any one else by 
strangers of the common class, it only indicates that the persons 
so acting in your regard do not think that they can see the 
stamp of pride or money in your face; and methinks, whoever 
you may be, that’s no great insult. A man ought to feel 
flattered when he is taken for one like others, that is not over 
sensitive or punctilious in regard to himself—for one that can 
bear a joke and accept every thing as it comes in a popular 
good-humoured way. Such considerations might reconcile any 
one of ordinary feeling to endure without the least concern 
even the being left to wait at a door, like Henry’s favourite, 
‘Camong pursuivants, pages, and footboys.”’ 

We shall have occasion in another place to observe how fully 
entitled to respect and love are common persons, on account of 
many qualities which characterize them. Here I would only 
remark that even without taking their peculiar merits into con- 
sideration, they ought to be objects of regard and affection on 
the mere ground of our common humanity, as constituting the 
humbler members of the universal family. Goldsmith, speaking 
of the comedy entitled High Life below Stairs, says, “the satire 
was well intended, but probably a philosopher would rejoice in 
that liberty which domestics enjoy ; and for my own part I can- 
not avoid being pleased at the happiness which falls to their 
share.” Massinger had the same feelings, as we may gather 
from the passage beginning, 


é¢ 





Happy those times, 

When lords were styled fathers of families, 

And not imperious masters! when they number’d 
Their servants almost equal with their sons, 

Or one degree beneath them ! when their labours 
Were cherish’d and rewarded, and a period 

Set to their sufferings; when they did not press 

Their duties or their wills beyond the power 

And strength of their performance! All things order’ 
With such decorum as wise lawmakers, 
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From each well-govern’d private house derived 
The perfect model of a commonwealth. 
Humanity then lodged in the hearts of men.” 


Crabbe seems to go farther still, for after speaking of the prudes 
of rigid kind who were offended at the sort of guests ad- 
mitted at a certain hall, he adds, and whatever may have been 
his meaning, there is nothing to prevent us at the bower Aron 
taking it seriously,— 


‘But better natures saw, with much delight, 
The different orders of mankind unite; 
Twas schooling pride to see the footman wait, 
Smile on his sister, and receive her plate.” 


In estimating the worth of individuals, we ought to observe 
them as from the Lover’s Seat with reference to their suscepti- 
bility to entertain sentiments of common, general, good- 
humoured fellowship with all who come across them; for, 
undoubtedly, the extent to which persons are actuated by such 
feelings, constituted a fair criterion not only there, but through- 
out the wide world, for deciding on the general merits of their 
character. This, in fact, as we had occasion partly to remark 
before, excepting in very exclusive circles, is what is done more 
and more every day. Thus Gleim is praised for having had the 
talent of mixing with all classes and sorts of men on the most 
kindly footing. His songs for the people, we are told, show 
this. The groundwork of his character was said to be a pas- 
sionate benevolence, which he endeavoured to render active in 
word and in deed, encouraging every one, and labouring to 
diffuse a universal and pure feeling of humanity. In this re- 
spect men of genius in the worst epochs seem to have anti- 
cipated us. The stanzas addressed to Sir Walter Raleigh 
furnish an example : 


‘‘ Renowned Essex, as he passed the street 
Would vail his bonnet to an oyster-wife, 
And with a kind and humble congee greet 
The vulgar sort that did admire his life ; 
And now, since he hath spent his living breath, 
They will not cease yet to lament his death. 
But thou, like Midas, surfeiting in gold, 
Those gentle salutations did reject ; 
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And when thou wer’t in greatest pomp enroll’d, 

Not poor men’s love, but fear, thou didst affect. 

This makes those men whom thou didst lately scorn 
Disdain thee now, and laugh while thou dost mourn.” 


If generations, like single men, be tried by the same standard, 
we shall find reason to think favourably of our own times, and 
perhaps to look forward to the future with a certain hope that 
they will in their turn be surpassed by the ages to come. 
While all that is necessary in degree is maintained, as uncom- 
mon and pedantic ways of viewing things become less prevalent, 
nature will be more respected; and it is remarked that there 
are growing up kindlier customs, a more tender regard for 
humanity, a more practical equality, causing us to see amongst 
all around us only man and woman. The deplorable divorce 
between men and classes seems to give most pain as we learn to 
tee] that in point of fact we ourselves more or less belong to all 
classes. ‘The works of genius of our age breathe,” it is re- 
marked, ‘a spirit of universal sympathy. Wordsworth has 
gone to common life, to the feelings of our universal nature, to 
the obscure and neglected portions of society, for beautiful and 
touching themes. Wordsworth discerned and revealed ever- 
lasting beauty in the ordinary walks of life, in the common 
human heart—he has revealed the loveliness of the primitive 
feelings, of the universal affections, of the human soul. The 
grand truth which pervades his poetry is, that the beautiful is 
not confined to the rare, the new, the distant, to scenery and 
modes of life open only to the few; but that it is poured forth 
profusely on the common earth and sky, that it gleams from 
the loneliest flower, that it lights up the humblest sphere, that 
the sweetest affections lodge in lowly hearts, that there is 
sacredness and loveliness in lives which few eyes rest on; that 
even in the absence of all intellectual culture, the domestic 
relations can quietly nourish that disinterestedness which is the 
element of all greatness. Wordsworth is the poet of humanity ; 
he teaches reverence for our universal nature; he breaks down 
the factitious barriers between human hearts. Scott again, 
with his childish love of rank, had still a human heart, and 
sympathized with his race. With few exceptions he was just 
to all his human brethren. A reconciling spirit breathes 
through his writings. He seizes on the interesting and beau- 
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tiful features in all conditions of life. What light has Jeannie 
Deans shed on the path of the obscure! Dickens, again, 
shows that life in its rudest forms may wear a tragic gran- 
deur; that amidst follies and sensual excesses the moral feel- 
ings do not wholly die; and that the haunts of sin are some- 
times lighted up by the presence and influence of the noblest 
souls. The tendency of his pictures is to awaken sympathy 
with our race, to change the unfeeling indifference which has 
prevailed towards the depressed multitude into sensibility to 
their wrongs and woes*.”’ All the lessons given to our age in 
general indicate the same tendency. Since remote times, unless 
in some writings of celestial men, the world had heard nothing 
like them. ‘Honour the lowly,’’ says acontemporary. “This 
sentiment of respect is essential to improving the connexion be- 
tween the more and less prosperous conditions of society. 
Without this, almsgiving degrades the receiver. We must learn 
how slight and shadowy are the distinctions between us and the 
poor; and that the last in outward condition may be the first in 
the best attributes of humanity. .. Perhaps none of us have yet 
heard or can comprehend the tone of voice in which a man 
thoroughly impressed with this sentiment would speak to a 
fellow-creature. No eloquence, I believe, has achieved such 
wonders as it is destined to accomplish.” Richter, describing 
his admiration when a child at being taken to visit a noble 
house, adds, ‘“‘and yet I would say, how much happier are the 
children of the present day, who are justly educated to no 
prostration before exalted rank, and are strengthened from 
within against outward splendour.’”’ While those who turn from 
what is common in this order of things are exclaiming— 


*¢ You are too rash, talk you know not what, 
Make all men equals, and confound all course 
Of order and of nature! This is madness,”’ 


others are calmly replying to such taunts, “ Well, then, I have 
reason to be mad.’’ ‘The true principle of the whole history 
of modern times,’’ says a great German author, “is the mani- 
festation of Christianity ; but, accprding to our opinion, Chris- 
tianity has never yet perfectly attained a universal and public 


* Channing. 
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existence, although it has at all times attained a true life here 
and there. The part which Christianity has to play in the his- 
tory of the world is not yet concluded ;” the diffusion of charity 
is assuredly that which is still deficient. We see how very little 
nature feels embarrassed with inequality of cogdition, which 
every boy can laugh at when he wants a comrade. Why should 
we suppose that grace must always find it an insurmountable 
obstacle? Nature, as a French author remarks, seems even to 
amuse herself sometimes, as in affairs of love, in holding at 
nought these differences. Love has a horror of being superior, 
and accordingly, the strong becomes servant of the weaker sex, 
the last born, and consequently, the weakest supplants the 
elder and the stalwart. Why in the spiritual family, or in the 
world, should it be left to grace to play the politician, and find 
full of danger and absurdity the project of a similar law? The 
inequality of nature forms no difficulty to nature. Why should 
it be esteemed inviolable as part of religion, by grace, as if 
it were to endanger all things, to wish to see the lower classes 
become practically and really cherished members of the com- 
mon family of the nation? Such questions cannot be always 
set at rest by the same antiquated and stereotyped answers ; 
and already, as these writers tell us, there are symptoms of 
what is common in this order of thought being better appre- 
ciated. ‘The world seems advancing,’’ said Channing, speak- 
ing for the last time in public, “to a new reverence for 
humanity, a new feeling of brotherhood. This is among the 
signs of the times.”’ It was in expressing this hope that the 
eminent and lamented Judge Talfourd received the stroke of 
death. He had just opened the assizes at Stafford. He had 
reviewed the calendar, and was directing attention to the 
number of charges of highway robbery which it contained : 

‘¢T cannot help myself thinking,’’ said his lordship, ‘it may 
be in no small degree attributable to that separation between 
class and class which is the great curse of British society, and 
for which we are all more or less in our respective spheres in 
some degree responsible. J am afraid we all of us keep too 
much aloof from those beneath us, and whom we thus encou- 
rage to look upon us with suspicion and dislike. Even to our 
servants we think, perhaps, we fulfil our duty when we perform 
our contract with them—when we pay them their wages, and 
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treat them with the civility consistent with our habits and feel- 
ings-=when we curb our temper, and use no violent expressions 
towards them. But how painful is the thought, that there are 
men and women growing up around us, ministering to our com- 
forts and necessities, continually inmates of our dwellings, with 
whose affections and nature we are as much unacquainted as if 
they were the inhabitants of some other sphere! This feeling, 
arising from that kind of reserve peculiar to the English cha- 
racter, does, I think, greatly tend to prevent that mingling of 
class with class, that reciprocation of kind words and gentle 
affections, gracious admonitions and kind inquiries, which often, 
more than any book education, tend to the culture of the affec- 
tions of the heart, refinement, and elevation of the character of 
those to whom they are addressed. And, if 1 were to be asked 
what is the great want of English society—to mingle class with 
class—I would say, in one word, the want is the want of sym- 
pathy.” 

It was while giving utterance to these noble sentiments, that 
his auditory became alarmed by the changed aspect of the 
venerable speaker. His head fell on one side, and in an instant 
it was apparent that he had been seized by death. There are 
persons I am aware who remain unmoved at such words and at 
such a conclusion. I have heard attempts to explain away the 
last instance by a reference to circumstances of a personal 
nature, which amounted but to indications that the conduct 
of that speaker was in harmony with these sentiments, though 
that very consistency was alluded to as a fresh offence; but 
such opposition will not silence all who observe it; and, indeed, 
in this instance, though my stickler for the separation of classes 
had shot his bolt, he did not exactly resemble the Apollo of 
Belvedere ; for I could read misgivings on his honest front. 
‘There is in the present political system of Europe,” says a 
celebrated German philosopher, ‘‘a great purpose given to the 
state,—namely, that establishment of equal rights for all men 
which has never yet been realized in the world, and the gradual 
abolition of those social and unnecessary inequalities which still 
exist in Christian Europe as remnants of the feudal system.” 
When judges in the courts, statesmen in the senate, and philo- 
sophers in the schools, proclaim such sentiments, what may we 
not expect to hear whispered at the Lover’s Seat by young men 
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and women, whose true hearts seem framed “ to make the old 
world young?” Theirs is a small sequestered spot; but in this 
debate one cannot say of it, like the Roman orator, “ actio 
causgz maxime debilitatur loco.” ‘ Affect not these uncommon 
manners,” they will say, with all the more boldness for its 
privacy, 
“Nor stand so much on your gentility, 

Which is an airy and mere borrow’d thing 

From dead men’s dust and bones; and none of yours, 

Except you make or hold it.”’ 


‘‘ Nature,” says a great author, “continues to fill the heart of 
youth with suggestions of enthusiasm; and there are now men 
to whom no weight of adverse experience will make it for a 
moment appear impossible that thousands of human beings 
might exercise towards each other the grandest and simplest 
sentiments, as well as a knot of friends or a pair of lovers.”’ 

As when the sky over your head is covered with a wild rack 
of cold, dull, inky mists, that sweep the zenith, while far away 
at the horizon you catch a glimpse of pale warm blue, and of 
bright, beautiful-shaped clouds beyond it, and your whole mind 
seems to recover joy by that opening into a distant serenity, so 
do I hail the prospect of such Jove. Our friends in the bower 
have the same impression; they believe that there is a good 
time coming. You may differ from them; for every thing can 
be seen in various lights; but if they have this conviction, 
ascribe it, I would say, when discouraged by your objections, 
to humanity; if they cannot help having it, to necessity ; if 
they hope any thing, to their youth. 

But here, I think, without another word, we may just as well 
close the book for a while, as our audience, in spite of sundry 
pinches and sly hints of mingling feet, seem determined to shut 
their eyes. Let’s follow suit; and I will invite you, our grand 
friend outside, to get rid, for a moment, of your late doubts, 
and enjoy a respite from your difficulties, by doing the same 
thing ; for, in sleep at least, you will find that we are all equal. 
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